


THESE SIMPSON 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 
OFFER YOU A COMPLETE 
ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 


ALABAMA 
Stokes interiors, inc., Mobile 
ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 
CAUFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles 
Cramer Company, San Francisco 
and Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., 
Denv. 


er 
CONNECTICUT 
W. T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Hartford 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Searl, inc., Atlante 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Company, 
Chicago 
Melvin R. Murdy, Moline 
INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., inc., Fort Wayne 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Wichi 


oe 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Co., 
Baton Rouge 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W.T. Roberts Construction Co., 
Cambridge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 


Stokes Interiors, inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Lovis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Omaha 
NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, Lynbrook, L.1, 
OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Okiahoma City and Tulsa 
OHIO 
The Mid-West Acoustical & 
Supply Co., Cleveland, Akron, 
Columbus, Dayton, Springfield 
and Toledo 
OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
TENNESSEE 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis 
John Beretta Tile Co., inc., Knoxville 
TEXAS 
Bive Diamond Company, Dallas 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation 
Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


ing” Comes Easier 
onditions are Pleasant 


EXCESSIVE NOISE causes fatigue, lower 
efficiency and irritation. To combat these 
conditions . . . to make studying easier. . . 
to make surroundings more pleasant for 
students and teachers ... Simpson Acoustical 
Tile is being installed in more and more 
schools. Architects and school officials are 
quick toappreciate the high sound absorption 


and other superior features of this material, 


and are specifying Simpson Acoustical Tile 
for new schools and for remodeling projects. 

Simpson Acoustical Tile . . . and only 
Simpson Acoustical Tile offers all five fea- 
tures listed below. These desirable qualities 
add up to one BIG advantage . . . “MORE 
FOR YOUR MONEY.” 

Contact your nearest Simpson acoustical 


contractor, listed at the left. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 
Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Building, Seattle 1, Washington 


or 


SINCE 1835 


CAL TILE 


For Better Sound Conditioning 


QUALITY 





High on a San Francisco hilltop stands 
Maimonides Health Center—a proud structure 
devoted entirely to the care of the chronic sick. 
Every patient room faces south and has been 
given a floor-to-ceiling glass wal. to provide a 
pleasant living environment and a tonic-effect 
view across the city. Beyond these picture 
windows are wind-sheltered, sunny balconies 
from which one may look downward into spe- 
cially landscaped courts for other spirit-lifting 
experiences. Architecturally this fine building 
is as advanced as the rehabilitation program 
practiced within it. 


Photos: Dean Stone and Huco Sreccatt 
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ERIC MENDELSOHN ° architect 
ISADORE THOMPSON ° consulting engineer 
BARRETT & HILP + general contractors 


PACIFIC ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL CO., INC. 
° plumbing contractor 


COAST PIPE & SUPPLY COMPANY + plumbing wholesaler 


UNE YEAR OLD AND ALREADY FAMOUS 


MAIMONIDES HEALTH CENTER FOR THE CHRONIC _ acclaimed as a pacesetter, it is significant that it 


sick, which recently celebrated the first anni- 
versary of its opening, has already earned the 
prediction that it may serve as a pattern for the 
development of similar facilities in many other 
communities. For a building which has been 


is completely equipped with flush valves bearing 
the name that identifies unapproached leadership 
won and maintained through the years by superior 
efficiency and economy—stoan. Here is more 
evidence of preference that explains why... 


wees oe VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE CO. « CHICAGO « ILLINOIS—— 


The Stoan Acr-O-Matic SHower Heap is automatically 
self-cleaning each time it is used! No clogging. No drip- 
ping. When turned on it delivers a cone-within-cone spray 
of maximum efficiency. When turned off it drains instantly, 
It gives greatest bathing satisfaction, and saves water, fuel 


‘ NN and maintenance service costs. 
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JOHNSON 
CONTROLLED 
TEMPERATURE 


Cleans toe ain. for thought 


Restless minds that “detour” often are struggling to 
work in rooms which are overheated or too chilly. 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control keeps each 
room at the “health level” and maintains proper tem- 
peratures for comfortable study conditions. Fortun- 
ately, the many comfort advantages of a carefully 
planned Johnson system also offer school administra- 
tors important fuel saving opportunities. A Johnson 
Control System designed for each building—room by 
room—assures the best possible modern temperature 
control service . . . and saves tons of fuel annually for 
the budget. That is why Johnson Control Systems are 
America’s favorites in school buildings everywhere. 





HERE IS ANOTHER NEW ALL-AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL. JOHNSON CONTROL 
guards the temperatures in the new Senior 
High School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects, 
Chicago; Hicks and Ingle Co., heating 
and ventilating contractors, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. One hundred and forty-five 
Johnson Individual Room Thermostats 
operate Johnson valves on 240 convectors. 


Now is the time to plan to make existing installations more efficient as well as to 
plan new installations. Whatever the problem may be in heating, ventilating or 
air conditioning, a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch has valuable service 
to offer. There is no obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


utomatte J 


lemporalu ce and 


JOH NSON elt Conditioning CONTROL 


DESIGN + MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


As a school administrator, editor and 
education consultant, HARL R. DouG- 
LASS has been a speaker at many 
meetings of teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ organizations, service and lunch- 
eon clubs, and high school and college 
convocations and commencements. His 
special interests range from teaching 
procedures to the school and the com- 
munity. On page 28 he discusses the problems involved 
ia the policy of promoting all children. Dr. Douglass has 
been director of the University of Colorado College of 
Education since 1940. Formerly he was a mathematics 
teacher in Missouri; a superintendent of schools in Mis- 
souri and Oregon; professor of secondary education and 
director of training schools, University of Oregon; profes- 
sorial lecturer, University of Pennsylvania; professor of 
secondary education, University of Minnesota, and Kenan 


Harl R. Douglass 


professor of secondary education and chairman, division 
cf teacher training, University of North Carolina. 


The preparation of a handbook on office procedure, which 
he considers of value to the faculty members as well as to 
office personnel, is described on page 30 by L. J. HAUSER. 
Dr. Hauser has been superintendent of schools at River- 
side, Ill., since 1931. Previously he was principal at Hoff- 
man, Minn.; superintendent at Brooten and Mabel, Minn.; 
assistant in education at the University of Minnesota, and 
assistant professor of education at Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. As hobbies he lists playing the piano, golf 
and photography. 


What kind of supervision do teachers 
want? GEORGE C. KyTE, professor of 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, tells on page 33 
what a number of teachers have said 
they want. Dr. Kyte formerly was a 
public school teacher and an elemen- 
tary and high school principal and 
taught at Washington University, St. 
Louis; Columbia University, and the University of Mich- 
igan. He is president of Phi Delta Kappa and of the 
National, Society of College Teachers of Education. He 
is a consultant in curriculum construction for many school 


George C. Kyte 


systems. 


After reading “Administrators Dispute Arguments for All- 
Year Schools” in the June issue of THE NATION'S SCHOOLS, 
H. M. LAFFERTY wrote down the reasons he is in favor 
of year-round schools. His article appears on page 41. Mr. 
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Lafferty is professor of education. at East State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Tex. Before accepting this position in 
1937, he was an instructor in the Schreiner Institute at 
Kerrville, Tex. At the present time Mr. Lafferty is taking 
a leave of absence from East State Teachers College to 
serve as a special assistant for the Cooperative Project in 
Educational Administration at the University of Texas. 
Asked about his hobbies, travel and other special skills 
and interests, Mr. Lafferty said, “Acting as pallbearer for 
friends of mine who have ‘hobbies, travel and other special 
skills and interests.’ I'm more of the Jeeter Lester type!” 


When schoolmen discuss problems of 
school reorganization, JULIAN E. BUT- 
TERWORTH, professor of rural educa- 
tion at Cornell University, is one of 
the authorities whose opinions are 
cited. Dr. Butterworth tells on page 52 
about recent research in the field of 
school reorganization. During the first 
three years of his teaching career Dr. 
Butterworth was an English teacher; afterward he was 
successively professor of psychology at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minn.; professor of secondary education and 
principal of the University High School, University of 
Wyoming, and dean of the same university's college of 
education. He accepted his present position at Cornell in 
1919; from 1927 to 1944 he was chairman of the univer- 
sity’s division of education and director of the school of 
education. Dr. Butterworth was chief consultant for a 
study of the intermediate school district in New York 
from 1944 to 1947 and was a member of the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization from 1946 
to 1948. 


J. E. Butterworth 


ROBERT E. EVERLY, author of a series of articles on the 
maintenance and improvement of school yards beginning 
in this issue (p. 76), has been superintendent of parks at 
Glencoe, Ill, for 21 years. He is president of the Park 
and Recreation Council of America and a past president 
of the American Institute of Park Executives. The organ- 
ization in which he is a partner and site engineer—McFad- 
zean, Everly and Associates—is just completing a two-year 
multimillion dollar project for the city of Montreal in 
which St. Helen’s Island in the St. Lawrence River is being 
converted into a recreational center. Mr. Everly and his 
partner, John McFadzean, originated the park-school plan 
in the United States. The first of these projects, under 
which a public school board and park authorities buy con- 
tiguous property and develop it for joint use, was at the 
North School in Glencoe in 1931. Now some 150 com- 
munities are planning the same policy. 
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O UESTIONS about acoustical materials... 


i 
Q Can acoustical materials withstand fire? 


Many of them can. Armstrong's Travertone 
(mineral wool) and Armstrong's Arrestone 
(minerak.wool and steel), are rated incombus- 
tible by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Classed as “slow-burning” are Corkoustic, 
made of natural cork, and wood fiber materials 
like Cushiontone (when treated with fire- 
resistant paint to meet Federal Specifications). 


Is moisture harmful? 


Normal humidity in the air will not harm most 
acoustical materials. Extreme dampness— 
like that found in kitchens and swimming 
pools—can cause warping or decay. The 
material recommended for such areas is 
Armstrong's Corkoustic. Its cork composition 
makes it highly moisture resistant. 


Do the openings in acoustical 
materials collect dust? 


No, the perforations of Armstrong's 
Cushiontone, for xample, or the fissures of 
Armstrong’s Travertone do not readily collect 
dust and dirt. That’s because these openings 
contain still air. Any dust that moving air 
may deposit on the face of the material is easily 
removed by brushing or vacuum cleaning. 
FREE BOOKLET, “How to Select an Acoustical Material,” an- 


swers many questions about sound conditioning. Write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, 3707 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARRESTONE® 


ARMSTRONG’S 
SS ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 





CUSHIONTONE® 


= sy 
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CORKOUSTIC “ 
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Roviug Kyoctler 


Posture Walk Is Annual Event at Chicago Girls School . . . Hawaiian 
Children Locate Homes, Businesses and Community Buildings on Their 
Own Map .. . High School Offers Seniors Course in 


Commercial Fishing 





“OUR COMMUNITY MAP” was a 
project of second graders in the Ma- 
noa School in the Territory of Hawaii 
this year. A large sheet of paper was 
placed on one wall of the classroom 
in September. Each child drew a pic- 
ture of his home, colored it, and wrote 
the address on it. After the streets 
were drawn on the map and all the 





stop signs were marked, each pupil's 
home was put in the proper location. 

The boys and girls took walks in 
the neighborhood to observe the loca- 
tions of the stores, churches, fire sta- 
tion, post office, and other local build- 
ings. In the spring they located flow- 
ering trees on the map and colored 
them. 

The teacher, Mrs. Emilie Noble, 
uses the map in teaching traffic safety. 
Also it stimulates research, which is 
correlated with many subjects the 
children are studying. 


A SURVEY TAKEN in 1945 revealed 
that a large percentage of families in 
Bellingham, Wash., were dependent 
upon fishing for their income. Because 
there was no opportunity for boys to 
obtain training in this industry, the 
Bellingham High School undertook to 
give them such an opportunity. 

From conferences with leaders of all 
phases of the fishing industry came an 
outline of what a fisherman should 
know, and this has served as a basis for 
the course of study. Since the course 
in commercial fishing was begun in 
1946, 100 students have completed it. 
The built around four 


classes are 


‘ st 
points: types of fish and their prepara- 
tion for market; methods of capture; 
navigation, and care of nets and ropes. 
The students also study working condi- 
tions for men in all types of fishing and 
union regulations. 


During the year the boys make field 


trips to the shipyard to study the con- 
struction of boats; to the salmon can- 
nery; to the fillet houses to see the prep- 
aration of bottom fish for the markets; 
to the annual Boat Show and Sports- 
men Show in Seattle, and to several 
fish hatcheries. 

Only seniors may enroll in the com- 
mercial course; upon graduation they 
go into the industry. While some 
graduates have later attended the Uni- 
versity of Washington's school of fish- 
eries, the course is primarily designed 
for those who are not going on to 
college. 

The course is taught by Earl Jew- 
ell, who has had 10 years of experience 
in the fishing industry, spends each 
summer fishing from his own boat, 
and cooperates closely with all divi- 
sions of the fishing industry. 


ONCE DAILY during the school year 
the pupils in Grades 5 through 12 at 
the Girls Latin School of Chicago are 
marked, by physical education teach- 
ers, on their sitting posture in the 
classrooms, in assemblies, or in the 
lunchroom. 

In April the marks are totaled. 
Those girls who normally have good 
posture and have maintained it and 
those who have improved during the 
year take part in the school’s annual 
Posture Walk. This consists of two 
contests, one for girls in Grades 5 to 
8 and the other for high school girls. 

The younger girls, who wore shorts, 
tee-shirts and sneakers this year, are 
judged for their ability to assume good 
posture and maintain it while stand- 
ing, walking and exercising. Three 
places and honorable mentions are 
awarded annually; the first place win- 


ner’s name is added to a Posture Board 
which hangs in the gymnasium. 

The high school girls are judged for 
a combination of posture, grace, poise 
and ease of movement. Each year the 
students decide what they would like 
to wear. This year they chose cotton 
dresses and low heeled shoes. 

During the contest the girls are put 
into some situation they meet in ev- 
eryday life. This year the scene was 
an airport waiting room. Each student, 
carrying a suitcase, walked up and 
down steps to a desk, where she leaned 
over from a standing position and 
wrote. Next she walked up and down 
steps again, without the suitcase, over 
to a table, where she picked up a news- 
paper, and then to an upholstered easy 
chair, in which she sat while she read 
aloud. 

The judges also awarded first, sec- 
and and third places and honorable 
mentions in the high school contest. 


The first place winner's name was 
added to the Posture Board in the 
gymnasium. 

Judges of the contest always are a 
physical education teacher from an- 
other school, who knows the technical 
side of posture, an alumna of the school, 
and a parent of a primary pupil. The 
latter two judge only on appearance 
and poise. None of the three knows 
the girls she is judging. 
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Another Wyandotte First! 





S A L U T F For the best machine 
dishwashing in history ! 


Out of years of research and field testing 
comes SALUTE*, a dishwashing compound 
so radically new that it can outperform any 





other product on the market today! 





A combination cleaner-destainer, new 
SALUTE offers superior detergency and 
highest water softening action. With these 








improvements alone, SALUTE is an out- 
standing product! 
i cochnahdthabeihienicaial 


SALUTE 


prevents stains. 

On china, silverware 
and plastic ware! 
Glasses are always 
stain-free when 
SALUTE is used. 








¢ For use in ALL dishwashing machines 


The results of nationwide field tests have convinced 
us of the superiority of new SALUTE. But let 

us convince you. Call your Wyandotte Representative 
or Supplier today for a demonstration. 


* Featured at the Restaurant Convention in Chicago—May 7 to May 11 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
THE WYANDOTTE LINE—machine dishwashing: Wyandotte, Michigan 


Salute, Keego, Poma; hand dishwashing: Neosuds, 
H.D.C., Kalso, Kromet; silver detarnisher: G.L.X.; 
germicides: Steri-Chlor, Spartec; for equipment 
cleaning: G.L.X., SR-10. In facet, specialized 
products for every cleaning need. 


+ Service Representatives in 88 Citie 
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Questions and Answers - 


Help on Schoolhouse Flanning 

Has a study been made (since the 
N.E.A.'s in 1940) of help given by 
state department divisions of school- 
house planning to local school units? 
If not, could you suggest some satis- 
factory way of making such a survey? 

“State School Plant Assistance,” a 
U.S. Office of Education bulletin, cov- 
ers state aid for capital outlay, state 
department personnel devoting time to 
school plant work, legal authority, and 
methods of operation. It was not in- 
tended for an exact study but was a 
summary compiled from reports made 
by the state departments in answer to 
an inquiry sent to them. 

The Office last year made a study 
of the work of state education depart- 
ments in cooperation with the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
This is being extended this year to 
provide information on what the state 
departments say they are doing. Since 
the study covers all phases of a state 
department's work, it will include some 
things on school plant service, but it 
will not be an intensive study on such 
services. 

From your inquiry I infer that you 
are considering a study in the area of 
state school plant assistance. The field 
is open, and there is need for a more 
intensive study in these areas. Let me 
give you some illustrations: Only one 
state provides extensive and intensive 
service in school plant insurance pro- 
grams for local districts; another pro- 
vides only some service in remodeling. 
A southern state has started a pro- 
gram in maintenance service. Some 
states check plans after they are made 
(and when it is often difficult to 
change them), while other state de- 
partments also give advice on the 
making of preliminary sketches. Other 
state departments help local districts 
in setting up educational specifications. 
In some instances the custodial train- 
ing programs are handled by the build- 
ing supervisor or by the vocational 
division, and in some cases the state 
departments pay no attention to such 
programs. 

In some areas the department is 
called upon to pass upon structural 


sufficiency, that is, it must condemn 


unsafe buildings and must approve 
plans for new buildings on the basis 
of structural stability. In other in- 
stances the department approval gives 
no indication of whether it covers 
structure or only space layouts. (In- 
cidentally, patrons often ask why a 
state approved building is not later 
considered firesafe. ) 

I have offered these as an indication 
of the probable scope of this field. If 
you would like to supervise a study 
of this type or to participate in it in 
any way, we will be glad to give any 
assistance possible. Perhaps we can 


_ cooperate in assembling materials in 


making a plan so that you may be able 
to develop needed data—N. E. VILEs, 
specialist, school plant management, 


US. Office of Education. 


Social Castes 

Should the social caste of a com- 
munity be considered when consolida- 
tion of its high school with a school 
of higher social standards is being 
sought? 

Pupils generally are cosmopolitan. 
They become aware of social differ- 
ences usually through the influence of 
their elders. If we truly believe in 
democracy and equal opportunity to 
the extent that a coal miner's son can 
become a great industrialist or a far- 
mer’s son can become President, then 
we should not worry too much about 
differences in social caste in consolida- 
tion. Well prepared and planned 
consolidations can (1) increase the 
Opportunities for and “upgrade” the 
so-called lower class and (2) reduce 
the snobbery of the “upper class” by 
getting its members acquainted with 
the average man with whom they will 
have to do business and associate in 
adult life. 

It is true that certain adults can 
dominate the situation to the extent 
that the school can become more or 
less harassing to the pupils from 
“across the tracks.” If this is antic- 
ipated, then the public is not properly 
prepared for the consolidation. Gen- 
eralities of this type are dangerous be- 
cause so much depends upon school 
leadership, the extent of community 
participation in school affairs, and the 


type and degree of differences between 
the so-called social castes. 

In spite of the fine theory I have 
advanced, we know that some areas are 
not properly prepared and ready for 
this type of consolidation. Only the 
public in each area can make the final 
decision —PAUL W. SEAGERS, con- 
sultant, school building planning, In- 
diana University. 


Lighting Sight-Saving Room 

What type of lighting should be 
used in a sight-saving room for junior 
and senior high school pupils: incan- 
descent or Guassceatto- vet or in- 
direct? 

The problem in sight-saving rooms 
is not only the amount of light but 
also the way that light is distributed. 
Brightness balance is a_ particularly 
critical problem in rooms of this type, 
and every contrast in the total visual 
field should be held down to a mini- 
mum. These rooms especially should 
follow the decoration pattern described 
on page 39 of the “Coordinated Class- 
room.”* This pattern suggests high 
brightness, low contrast colors with 
natural finish furniture and light trim. 
The gross contrast in the room should 
be held down to as close to 3 to 1 as 
possible. 

The artificial lighting equipment in 
sight-saving rooms should be luminous 
indirect, in order to get the most uni- 
form light distribution in all dimen- 
sions with no high brightness light 
source in the field of vision. It does 
not make much difference whether the 
light source is incandescent or fluores- 
cent, although the fluorescent offers 
fewer problems when it is operated 
at the light level that must be main- 
tained in these rooms, which is 
between 50 and 60 foot candles. In- 
candescent lighting has a color tem- 
perature that is slightly too low for 
myopic children, as the color tempera- 
ture of the source best usable for all 
types of visual problems is about 
3000° K.—DARELL B. HARMON, p5y- 
chophysiologist and educational con- 
sultant, Austin, Tex. 


*The Coordinated Classroom, as devel 
oped by Darell B. Harmon. Published by 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Lighting matehed to the job 


“BRIGHTNESS 


can be 


COMFORTABLE 


A California school for deaf children presented this 
problem: “To provide comfortable high-intensity 
lighting with freedom from shadows or glare.” 
Since the atmosphere was clean, a semi-indirect 
lighting system was recommended. Results: “60 to 
82 footcandles on the desks . . . 43 on the chalk- 
boards (after three months of continuous use.”’) 
What’s more, the diffusing plastic that was used 
is attractive, light, easy to handle and easy to clean. 
Building lighting equipment that will meet any— 


and all—classroom requirements is our business. It 
will pay you to investigate our complete line. Get 
B-5254, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-04291 


you can 6e SURE... ie its 


Westinghouse 


PLANNED LIGHTING 
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Taxpayer Favors 

Year-Round School 

Sirs: 

. An all-year school would not be 
practical, school administrators agree 


, in The NATION’s SCHOOLS’ opinion 


poll published in the June issue. 

My question is: How practical is 
the thinking of school administrators? 

Most of the objections listed by 
them are not concerned with the econ- 
omy factor, which was the point of 
the Chicago Daily News editorial 
prompting the poll, but are based on 
the peculiar traditions and _ personal 
prejudices of schoolmen. 

As a taxpayer I sometimes wonder 
why teachers need to be a race apart. 
The taxpayer works an 11% or 11 
month year, and his wife works a 12 
month year. When summer comes, 
the average taxpayer works a little 
harder because his superiors and as- 
sistants are off on vacation and duties 
are doubled up. His health does not 
break down from year-round employ- 
ment, for his responsibilities are ad- 
justed to what he can bear. 

The teacher is often self-conscious 
and apologetic when he’s around peo- 
ple whose noses are closer to the 
grindstone and whose income is justi- 
fiably higher, and he often tries to con- 
ceal his occupation. This is not to 
say that the teacher is not entitled to 
an occasional summer or quarter off, 
but that should be provided for under 
the rules and should be paid for, in 
part, out of the public purse. 

One of the objections voiced by 
the schoolmen against summer use of 
the school plant is that it is not air 
conditioned. How many _nonschool 
employes work in air conditioned 
plants or offices? Precious few. The 
home isn’t air conditioned either, yet 
the children manage to sweat out many 


‘hours over their comic books and tele- 


vision programs. If study is impossible 
in the summer months, how do chil- 
dren who live in the Tropics learn 
anything? Or how do teachers make 
out at summer school? A summer pro- 
gram would naturally allow for more 
use of outdoor classrooms and group 
recreation and it might—to encourage 
the children’s future employers—con- 
centrate less on new subject matter 
and more on spelling, grammar, al- 
phabetizing and multiplication tables. 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Large windows become a “wall-of-ice” 
on very cold days—-unless shielded by 
the Nesbitt Thermal Blanket. 


ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS “THERMAL BLANKET 


The trend toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom makes greater 
demands of the heating and ventilating unit. The “thermal blanket” provided by the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer adequately shields occupants against the window “wall-of-ice” in normal 
situations; but under conditions of extremely long glass exposure and very lew outdoor 
temperatures, an “extra blanket” is called for. Nesbitt WIND*O*LINE meets such needs. 

When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Syncretizer, WIND*O*LINE 
consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled casing. It is located just below the 
windows and extends from both ends of the Syncretizer unit ventilator for the full length of 
the sill, as pictured above. It is controlled in cycle with the Syncretizer to give heat—when 
required—where heat is needed. 

WIND*OseLINE is also available with The Nesbitt Package, recessed in a channel at the 
rear of the storage units . , . but it is not necessary to install storage cabinets to get this extra 
protection. WIND*O*LINE is yet another Nesbitt innovation which permits more of 
America’s schools to enjoy the new standard of classroom comfort. 


SbeNtabilt Synorelizer UNIT VENTILATOR 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILA. 36, PA. e SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 











KAMRA’ TH, ARCHITECTS FARNSWORTH & CHAMBERS, CONTRACTORS 


Bata Ligt, Bat Silt; Bator Next 
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Ceco Windows of Steel 


Take a look and you'll agree there’s a brighter out- 
look in education today. Wonderful modern temples 
of teaching are taking shape all over America. 
They're part of the new school of thought that medns 
better light, better sight, better health for children. 


That's where Ceco steel windows fit in...assuring 
bright, cheerful schoolrooms . .. for metal windows 
admit more natural daylight than any other type of 
window opening. That is important, too, because in 
many areas most school days are overcast. Ceco win- 
dows mean clear glass thinly ribboned by steel 


es 


Light can be Hed easily, lly, on sunny 
ond dull days by use of venetian blinds or louvers. 





frames, permitting an almost unbroken view of 
distance—so soothing to young eyes. 


Yes, look and you'll see, there’s smart beauty in 
Ceco steel windows. Plus lowest cost of all. Ceco 
windows permit 100% controlled ventilation, can’t 
stick or warp—provide the tightest weather seal ever. 
When you use Ceco steel windows you know you've 
used the very best—you’re sure of economy, too. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING wekes the Lig ditterence 
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You Can 
~S Build it A New Way 


And Get Roominess That Is 
Otherwise Unobtainable 


A toilet room environment is as important as other school 

environments such as corridors, lobbies, classrooms. The 

toilet room environment exerts an influence either favorable 

2Upy, yas * or unfavorable. Fixture-bare floors and furredless ceilings 
Way reve distinguish the modern toilet room from the crowded toilet 
room environment that has been common where floor type 

fixtures have been used in school toilet rooms. The desirable 

effect of an expanse of Fixture-Bare Floor can be obtained within 


Fixture-Bare Floors Reduce The Cost Of Cleanliness = eee on ce aeally allotted to a toilet room by: (1) utilizing 


Immaculate cleanliness is no problem in toilet rooms floor space that is usually required for floor supported equipment; 
(2) by avoiding exposed or furred-in drainage lines on the 
the floor, because there is nothing to interrupt the sweep ceiling. This New Way of building utilizes wall type plumb- 
of the broom and the swish of the mop. Fixture-bare floors ing Sxseres throughout installed the. Zarn Wey—-me oangte, 
reduce the day-try-day dollar cost of melatenance ofeleen- fast, safe way to install wall type closets, lavatories, sinks and 
li iti : hile lift; 2 in other fixtures. This New Way reduces the use of building 
ered tatande thee aarcdees. areas jared material; eliminates the necessity of suspended ceiling cov 
high. Specify wall type plumbing fixtures—they give toilet structions; saves time and labor and protects toilet roocis 
rooms a roominess that is otherwise unobtainable. against premature obsolescence. Wall type plumbing fixtures 
lift sanitation to a new high. Insist on wall type plumbing fix- 
tures installed with Zurn Wall Closet Fittings and Carriers for 
toilet rooms in old and new buildings of every type. Write for 
booklet entitled “You Can Build It (Cubic Foot of Building 
Space) For Less A New Way”. 


P are 
A ye 
. 





with fixture-bare floors—where plumbing fixtures are off 


Write for this booklet. It tells 

how “You Can Build It (Cubic 
‘oot of cline Space) For 
ess A New Way”. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. PLUMBING DIVISION + ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
t Manufact of Sanitary Products for the Protection of 
Human Health and Modern Structures wall type fixtures, 








NOW... ) ‘Ss Educational Plan Includes 


Soni Kitchen “Laundry Planning Service 

















Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Laundry Planning Specialists will help you plan 
modern Home Economics classrooms around the convenient Work-Saving Centers 


pioneered and developed by the thotpoint Home Economics Institute. 


Most schools today recognize the fact that modern electric home appliances 
play an increasingly important part in bringing Better Living to 
Modern American Homes. With all-electric kitchens and home laundries 
becoming more and more prevalent, your students should know about 
the operation of these modern electric servants. It follows, naturally, that to teach them 
properly, your major electric appliances must be the most modern and should be 
equipped with the newest features. In addition, they should be taught in uncrowded 
classrooms, scientifically arranged for proper teaching. 
You owe it to yourself, and to your students, to make your Home Economics : 
Laboratory a credit to the school. Why not call in a Hotpoint Kitchen-Laundry 
Planning Specialist, while school is closed for the summer, and have him -) wt 
help you plan a scientifically ged, modern Home Economics 


classroom. Just return the coupon and your inquiry will be 
promptly answered and with no obligation. 











Kitchen and Laundry Planning Dept. N.S. 

HOTPOINT INC. 

5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, lilinois 

We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen-Laundry Planning 


Service. 








Name 
School 
Address 
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RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® + WATER HEATERS + FOOD ‘ (A General Electric Affiliate) 
FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 5600 West Taylor Street * Chicago 44, Illinois 
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SCHOOL TABLES AND SEATING EQUIPMENT 
are so advanced in design that they'll be modern when many future 
generations of youngsters use them. And judging by the photos 


at left, tomorrow’s students are likely to be a rather critical lot! 


Yes, Virco School Furniture is outstanding on every score — from 
its unique designs to its sturdy construction to its moderate price 
range. You'll be hearing and seeing more and more of Virco, the 


bright new name in school equipment. 


Complete information gladly sent upon request. 


VIiIRCO MFG. CORPORATION 


15134 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. * Mailing Address: P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
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THE NEW Stone School at Walpole, Mass., adopted the 
tPC Vision-Lighting Plan as a basic element of its architec- 
ture. Here, PC Functional Glass Blocks admit adequate 
daylighting, scientifically diffused and directed for optimum 
eye comfort. Architects: Perry, Shaw, Hepburn, Kehoe & 
Dean, Boston, Mass 


tThe PC Vision-Lighting Plan is a construction for daylight open- 
ings consisting of orientation-keyed areas of PC Functional Glass 
Blocks (selected for sun or non-sun exposure) used with vision- 


ventilation areas as required. Standard sash is available from many 
s blocks. 


a? 


AT THE NEW Technology Building, Orange Coast College, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., clerestory panels of PC Soft-Lite* Prism 
B Glass Blocks are used in bilateral daylighting of class- 
rooms. Architect: Robert E.. Alexander, Los Angeles, Calif. 


—>) 


IN THIS new addition to the Overlook Hills Elementary 
School, Abington Township, Pa., parabolic-shaped class- 
rooms are a unique feature. Panels of PC Soft-Lite* Prism 
B Glass Blocks in the curved outer walls provide uniformly 
distributed daylighting for comfortable seeing at all times, 
and for all tasks. Architects: MacKenzie & Wigmore 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


sash manufacturers for such combinations with glas 


*7'.M. Reg. Applied For. 
PITTSBURGH 
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NEW 
BUILDING 


BLOCKS 


DISTRIBUTED BY PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY; W. P. FULLER & CO. ON THE PACIFIC COAST; 
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oe add fo architectural beauty... effect 
sizable savings in school operations 


—and they're immediately available! 


IX new buildings, as well as in remodeling, PC Glass Blocks im- 
prove the school’s appearance, offer important savings. There is 
no wood or metal sash to replace or repair; no periodic puttying 
and painting. Having more than twice the insulating value of ordi- 
nary, single-glazed windows, PC Glass Blocks reduce heating and 
air-conditioning costs. And they’re available now—no need to delay 
your construction plans. 

In addition, PC Functional Glass Blocks, featuring the exclusive 
Soft-Lite* Edge Treatment, are scientifically designed to provide 
directed light for better sight—an important element in achieving the 
‘co-ordinated classroom.” 

Send the convenient coupon for complete information on the use 
of PC Glass Blocks in schools. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


SCHOOL 
REMODELING 





THESE “before” and “‘after’’ photographs of the New Haven High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., are convincing proof of the effectiveness of PC Glass 
Blocks in giving freshness to the appearance of any school structure. ’ 
Here, PC Functional ‘55’ patterns were used, with the exclusive Soft- Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

4 Without A ea on our part, please 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. S-71, 307 Fourth Avenue 


Lite* Edge Treatment, to reduce tension and eye fatigue among pupils send us a FREE copy of your booklet on the 


and staffs. Architect: Leroy Bradley, Fort Wayne, Ind. use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and other 
public buildings. 


HOBBS GLASS LTD. IN CANADA; AND BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS OF BUILDING MATERIALS EVERYWHERE. 
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How to make 


SCHOOL CAPACITY = SCHOOL POPULATION (4 


It takes close figuring to provide room for every student 
in these days of high building costs. Yet many communi- 
ties have found a practical answer. 

By erecting Armco STEELOXx Buildings they have pro- 
vided needed facilities quickly and at substantial savings. 
The secret lies in the unique STEELOX panel. It provides 
both stractural support and finished surface in a single 
unit. Any loca! contractor can handle the erection simply 
nod economica! ly. 

There is no sacrifice of desirable school building fea- 
tures either, \\ ith STEELOX, you get an attractive, durable 
structure that me+ts every school requirement. The all- 
meta’ « onsirection is fire-resistant and lightning-safe. Any 


type of interior finish can be used. : 
You'll like STEELOX for classrooms, cafeterias, shops and 
other school needs. Why not ask your architect to look 
into STEELOX advantages today, or write us direct. Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 2041 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS W 
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LEADERSHIP IN SALES ! 


Your Best Proof of 


QUALITY 


When one line of commercial 
cooking equipment far outsells 
all others, year after year, 
there are good reasons! 
Always one reason is quality! 

It is Garland quality which 
enables Garland to out-per- 
form and out-economize the 
field. And Garland production, 
by far the largest in the indus- 
try,givesindisputable proofthat 
Garland out-values the field! 

For the best quality and the 
best buy in restaurant ranges 
—see your Garland dealer. 
All Garland units are available in stainless 
steel and equipped for use with manufac- 
tured, natural or L-P gases. 





MODEL NO. 83 GARLAND RESTAURANT RANGE— 
Six open top burners, griddle, broiler and two 
ovens. Choice of top sections to give exact 
arrangement of open grate, hot top and grid- 
dle sections you need. Also three other basic 
restaurant range models; each with choice 
of top sections. 


eaacane 





MODEL NO. 38 GARLAND DINETTE—Sensational 
value! Features include: large broiler, ample 
storage space, full size oven, four open top 
burners, large griddle, convenient drip pans. 
With or withovt high shelf. Standard finish is 
BLACK PORCELAIN. Also available in 


stainless steel. 


GARLAND terres 


Heavy Duty Ranges « Restaurant Ranges + Dinette Ranges « Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers 
Toasters « Roasting Ovens « Griddles « Counter Griddles 
DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO. 


__rse.us.patorr, Detroit 31, Michigan ¢ Fine Ranges Since 1864 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Architects: Atchison & Kloverstrom, Denver, Colorado 
Mechanical Engineers: Marshall & Johnson, Denver, Colorado 
General Contractor: Johns Engineering Company, Denver, Colorado 


oe See Plumbing & Heating Company, New, Modern Colorado School 


selects American-Stanrdard 


HEN the Dunn Elementary School of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, was built, careful attention was given to 
facilities for guarding the health and comfort of students 
and teachers. Large areas of glass were used, to afford bet- 
ter lighting. And both American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment and Plumbing Fixtures were installed to assure ut- 
most heating comfort and convenient, sanitary plumbing. 
Scores of other modern educational institutions have 
also found American-Standard a sure guide to quality 
products ... and to dependable performance. American- 
Standard products are attractive. They're economical to 
maintain. And they’re dependable . . . even under the 
rugged treatment to which they're often subjected in school 
service. 

These LUCERNE Lavatories of genuine vitreous china are easy to keep clean, If you are equipping a new school, or re-equipping an 
hard to mar. They feature splash backs and deep, square bowls for pro- old one, ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor about 
tection of wall and surrounding area. The American-Standard CONVECTOR the American-Standard line of heating and plumbing prod- 
with ENCLOSURE keeps room comfortably heated, makes a neat installation. ucts. No line is more complete. American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 

30, Pennsylvania. 


~» 
Ms) Look for this Mark of Merit 


These genuine vitreous china WASHAL Urinals are permanently non-ab- 
sorbent, will not lose their lustre, will not craze. They're wall-mounted 
for maximum sanitation, making surrounding floor area easier to clean. 


This STANDARD GAS BOILER supplies abundant, automatic heat through 
the entire area of the Dunn School. The carefully machined cast iron sec- 
tions of the boiler are gas-tight. Heating surfaces, burners, controls and 
other essential features are coordinated to assure maximum output with 
minimum operating and maintenance cost. The jacket is heavily insulated 
to prevent excessive heat loss 


Sewing home and unduatry 
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Looking Forward 


Here We Come 


T WAS in 1850 that Horace Greeley first advised the 
younger generation to “Go West.” Thousands of school 
folks are following his counsel literally this summer. They 
are heading for the Pacific Coast for conventions, confer- 
ences, workshops and co-curricular sight-seeing. 

The focal point for most of these circle tours is the 
N.E.A. Representative Assembly in San Francisco, July 1 
to 6. Host to the convention is the nation’s largest state 
teachers association. Its 61,000 members recently bought 
a large building in the heart of San Francisco as head- 
quarters for its expanding program. With membership 
dues recently raised to $12 per member, the California 
Teachers Association is increasing its emphasis upon field 
services, research, professional growth, and public relations. 

In the Northwest, the state department of public in- 
struction in Washington is entertaining chief state school 
officers of the nation. At Berkeley, Stanford, Claremont, 
and other college and university campuses, special programs 
await teacher and administrator. Visitors also will find 
that convenient arrangements have been made for tours to 
new school buildings, of which the Pacific states can 
justly be proud. 

So, California, here we come! 


Investment for Business 


F WE are to perpetuate our free society, we must find a 

way to keep our institutions of higher learning “virile, 
progressive and—above all else—free. To stay that way, 
they must have adequate financial support.” 

These are not the words of an ivy-towered professor 
but the warning of one of the nation’s business leaders, 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., as stated in a recent article in Collier's. 

Mr. Sloan believes that higher education may be selling 
its soul if it leans heavily on the federal government for 
revenues. “If our educational institutions accept govern- 
mental financing,” he said, “then eventually they must 
accept political control, whether they like it or not.” 

Pointing out that private fortunes are rapidly dis- 
appearing as a source of expanding revenue for higher 
education, he concludes that there remains only one other 
source of substantial financial help, namely, corporate 
enterprise. He proposes that such income come not only 
from organizations that may be owned by a few individuals 
but also from corporations that have vast numbers of 
stockholders. 

But if colleges would lose their freedom through gov- 
ernment support, would they not also lose, it through 
corporate support? Mr. Sloan believes not. For, he says, 
“while government support can be centralized and become 
easily dominating, corporate support cannot be centralized: 
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its relationships are certain to be distributed among many 
educational institutions.” 

He believes that dangers of control can be offset 
through several devices. Either the corporation or the 
institution could set up a proposal involving financial 
support. It might be specific aid for a certain type of 
research from which the business would benefit, or a grant 
for scholarships, or gifts for buildings, laboratories and 
equipment, as well as funds for general operating or over- 
head purposes. Such relationships would quite likely favor 
the privately supported colleges, but state institutions 
should not be overlooked. 

The use of corporate profits to keep higher education 
both progressive and free is defended by the General 
Motors’ chairman as both logical and necessary for the 
future of business and industry. He develops the analogy 
that fundamental knowledge is like ore in the ground. “To 
accomplish any constructive purpose, ore must be extracted 
and refined. But fitst it must be discovered. Just so 
with fundamental knowledge. Its discovery starts in the 
academic area as pure research. Then it passes through 
the stage of applied research into engineering and ultimately 
reaches the assembly line and the consumer. . . . Corporate 
enterprise is more concerned with the exploitation than 
with the mining of fundamental knowledge. It seems to me 
that, in its own interest, corporate enterprise should sup- 
port the sources from which fundamental knowledge flows. 

“To justify corporate support of liberal arts institutions 
which are more concerned with the social sciences and 
the humanities is perhaps more difficult,” said Mr. Sloan, 
“but I feel strongly that such subjects are highly important 
even if they are not directly related to the field of pro- 
duction, and I believe that this second area of fundamental 
knowledge will have a far more significant bearing in 
shaping the pattern of our future society than in the past.” 

Mr. Sloan emphasizes that financial support is just 
as significant for smaller institutions as for the large 
universities. Conversely, he thinks that support for colleges 
should come fromi small as well as from big companies. 

Mr. Sloan's recommendations bring hope and encourage- 
ment not only to worried college administrators but also to 
all citizens who believe with him that higher education 
must be kept progressive and free. We hope that business 
and industry in general will agree and act upon Mr. Sloan's 
conclusions, as stated in his article in Collier's: 

“Our corporations spend many millions to provide med- 
ical and welfare benefits for their employes. They have 
just as much responsibility, I believe, to contribute to the 
common cause of higher education. In the long view, these 
donations would contribute to the advance of our living 
standards, and to the strengthening of our national security, 
and that affects the lives of all Americans.” 








A Social Risk 
y , tpuctorsany pattern of caution and inhibition in ex- 
pressions of opinion by students and faculty is re- 
ported by the New York Times, on the basis of its recent 
survey of conditions at 72 colleges and universities through- 
out the country. Some institutions stated that restrictions 
and current pressures, in and out of the classroom, are 
reasons for great public concern about the need for pre- 
serving independent thinking and speech. 

Some of the college administrators [sent in reassuring 
reports that all is well on the freedoms front, but others 
frankly admitted a reluctance on the part of both students 
and teachers to express honest convic.ions for fear that 
their loyalty or patriotism would be misjudged. 

The Times survey concluded that “despite hopeful signs 
of resistance, repressionism continues to make inroads not 
only on freedom of speech, thought and action on the 
college level but at each echelon of the nation’s educational 
structure.” 

It’s a bit confusing, isn’t it? Presumably we are fight- 
ing this not-so-cold war to safeguard, among other things, 
the freedoms of speech and assembly. -Yet.an impartial 
newspaper survey reveals that liberal and independent 
thinking has become a great social risk even at citadels 
of learning. 


New World for Teachers 


O SEE ourselves through the eyes of an anthropologist 

is helpful—but not always complimentary. Margaret 
Mead, associate curator of the American Museum of Natural 
History, jolts our complacency with the observation that 
many years of teaching experience can be a liability. In 
her recently published Inglis lecture, “The School in 
American Culture,” (Harvard University Press) Dr. Mead 
declares: “The teacher of 20 years’ experience may face 
her class less confidently than the teacher with only two, 
because year after year she meets different children. . . . 

“Children of 5 have already incorporated into their 
everyday thinking ideas that most of the elders will never 
fully assimilate. Teachers who never heard a radio until 
they were grown up have to cope with children who have 
never known a world without television. Teachers who 
struggled in their childhood with a buttonhook find it 
difficult te describe a buttonhook to a child bred up 
among zippers. The world has changed at a rate which 
makes the 5 year old generation farther apart than world 
generations or even scores of generations were in our 
recent past. The children whom we bear and rear and 
teach are not only unknown to us and unlike any children 
there have been in the world before, but also their degree 
of unlikeness itself alters from year to year.” 

How then does the teacher induct these unknown chil- 
dren into the tradition of the past or prepare her pupils to 
enter the future by leaving the past? How does the teacher 
fic into this changing world, in which she is called upon 
to play so sensitive and significant a réle? 

Dr. Mead proposes that the teacher, aware of the in- 
creasing gap between herself and her pupils, can be helped 
not by refresher courses but by orientation excursions: 
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“This would mean that the fifth grade teacher would 
have regular opportunities to visit the prenatal and post- 
natal clinic, the playground and parks where mothers take 
care of infants, so as to revise her picture of what parents 
are expecting of children and how they are treating them. 
She would also spend time in day care centers, nursery 
schools and kindergartens, learning how the kind of child 
with whom she had once been familiar has been re- 
placed by a child with new skills, new expectations, and 
new problems, all of which will take new forms when 
those same children reach her in the fifth grade. And as 
she is given a chance to change her picture of her pupils’ 
past, so also she needs a chance to change her picture 
of their furure—to visit seventh grade and high schools.” 

Movies, radio, television, Sunday school, and scout meet- 
ings are among other pupil interests that teachers should 
observe, Dr. Mead said. These orientation excursions 
would take the place of many in-service programs as now 
planned. But the new type of training will have to be 
organized and rewarded, she warned. 

“It cannot simply be visiting but must instead be super- 
vised and interpreted by those who know what there is to 
be seen, who can save time by proper preparation and em- 
phasis. But just as surely as we have needed a teacher 
education which permitted the prospective teacher to spend 
several years learning to teach, learning about her own 
relationship to her past and to her future, to her parents 
and her teachers and her peers and to children and adoles- 
cents, so now we need a form of in-service training which 
will permit the teacher to keep abreast of a changing 
world, to be what she has every right to expect ‘to be—a 
better, not a worse, teacher with the years.” 

And then Dr. Mead ends her lecture with a sort of 
doubletalk, a contradiction within a contradiction that 
still makes sense if one takes time to think it through. 
“We need,” she writes, “a totally new kind of teaching— 
a teaching of a readiness to use unknown ways to solve 
unknown problems.” It need not be hopeless, she believes, 
if we ourselves fully realize our position. This new kind 
of teaching will concentrate on a “reunderstanding of 
history in the light of our new knowledge about people 
and motives.” 

She concludes her lecture by urging that each of us 
fully realize our “parlous state and incorporate it into our 
every teaching word and gesture. As we transmit this 
awareness to the younger generation, it may be that we 
can give them just the freedom, just the sense of an un- 
guessed-at process which may enable them to make the 
new inventions which are necessary for a new world.” 


On the Same Basis 

ey NEWSPAPER reports are true, some more high posts 
in colleges and universities are to be taken over by 

military heroes. On the same basis of selection, it follows 

that our successful and best known school administrators 

should be offered top positions in our military forces. 


A We Liter 
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This article was written by the late Congressman Frank Buchanan while in 
the hospital, and it probably is his last message to the American public. 
Mr. Buchanan had visited in his Washington office with Arthur H. Rice, editor 
of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, and Robert A. Skaife, field secretary for the 
N.E.A. Defense Commission, just a few weeks before he was taken to the 
hospital. During that conversation a number of problems were discussed. 


The Congressman suggested that these questions be put in writing so that 


he might study them in preparation for a later interview. 
During the several weeks at the hospital prior to his death, Mr. Buchanan 


d these q 


tions, working for short periods of time and doing the 
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writing in longhand. 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS is privileged to bring to the school administrators 
of this country this last message of an educator and congressman whose 


health may have been impaired by his determined fight to reveal the dangers 


and d acy which are inherent in the tremendous 





to public 





CONGRESSMAN BUCHANAN 


growth of that new science, the manufacturing of public opinion. 








LOBBYING 


and its influence on the public schools 


THE LATE FRANK BUCHANAN 


Chairman, Select Committee on Lobbying Activities 
U.S. House of Representatives 


1. Why should school administrators and teachers 
be concerned about front organizations? In other 
words, to what extent and in what manner do cur- 
rent activities of propaganda and pressure groups 
affect the operation of public schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning? 


Pressure groups are usually thought of as being pri- 
marily interested in seeking to influence legislative deci- 
sions. These groups—their purposes and their practices— 
should be of concern to every citizen. But they should be 
of special concern to educators because of the increasing 
extent to which they are exerting influence on the educa- 
tional process. Not only do these groups seek to infuse 
their point of view into the schools proper but also they 
engage in a wide range of other promotional activities de- 
signed to shape public thinking more generally. The sum 
total of these activities is so vast as to challenge the founda- 
tions of education, as that term has been commonly under- 
stood. 

Education means developing the ability to weigh facts 
and to reach independent and constructive conclusions, but 
the “educational” activities of many pressure groups rest on 
entirely different assumptions. These groups may present 
only those facts which fit their own biases, or they may dis- 
tort the facts beyond recognition. In either case they are 
typically interested in dictated rather than in independent 
conclusions. They do not want people to think but to ac- 
cept, and then to act. When pressure groups talk about 
their “educational” functions, this is likely to be what they 
have in mind. 
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These pressure group activities present teachers and 
school administrators with a twofold problem: how to de- 
tect, analyze and, if necessary, combat group propaganda 
in the schools proper and how to meet these group pres- 
sures outside the schools which may be labeled “education” 
in an effort to win for them a certain degree of social re- 
spectability but which are actually nothing more or less than 
selfishly inspired propaganda. 

How can the educational system be kept free of such 
disguised special pleading? How can group propaganda 
outside the schools be properly identified and analyzed? 

These are problems of crucial importance to every teacher 
and school administrator in the country, for there is no 
school system of the country into which group pressures of 
some kind do not reach to some extent. These pressures are 
extensive, well planned, and tremendously costly. Their 
very magnitude makes it imperative that educators take 
decisive steps to counter them before they radically change 
the structure and principles of our educational system. 


2. In its investigations, did the House select com- 
mittee on lobbying activities find evidence the! 
certain organizations were spending money and di- 
recting efforts for the purpose of influencing public 
education? If so, what groups? And how? 


During its investigation, the House select committee on 
lobbying activities found that virtually all of the groups on 
which it held open hearings were engaged in some kind of 
effort to influence secondary and/or higher education. 
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The very first groups we investigated, for example, were 
members of the so-called “housing lobby.” We found that 
one of these groups, the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, had directed the preparation of textbooks for 
courses in real estate economics and had taken a leading 
role in the establishment of such courses in many colleges 
and universities. 

Somewhat later, when we turned our attention to groups 
specializing in what we called “indirect lobbying’—which 
is simply stirring up opinion on public issues at the grass 
roots—we found that one organization after another was 
engaged in direct efforts to influence éducational institu- 
tions, their personnel, and their students. 

Such pamphleteering groups as the National Economic 
Council and the Committee for Constitutional Government 
go to considerable lengths to get their materials into the 
schools. Such self-styled “research” and “educational” groups 
as the Foundation for Economic Education rely heavily on 
their claimed impartiality as a means of winning support 
for their materials among teachers and school administra- 
tors. This foundation, and other groups like the American 
Enterprise Association and Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, includes prominent educators among its officers and 
trustees—largely, it would appear, in an effort to convince 
other educators and the general public of the. respectability 
of the views which it advances. « 

Still other groups, not content with injecting their books 
and pamphlets into the schools, undertake to review text- 
books for their conformity to the group's views. When a 
group finds a book objectionable, it brings pressure to bear 
to have it withdrawn from school use. This kind of ac- 
tivity was found in the case of several groups investigated 
by our committee-—notably, the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government and the Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations with its Educational Reviewer. 

These examples could be multiplied. A close reading of 
virtually any volume of our printed hearings provides case 
after case of group activities which seek to use educational 
institutions and personnel for the long-run achievement of 
group aims. 


3. What are some of the most effective and com- 
monest technics used by front or pressure groups? 
Illustrate, if possible, with evidence disclosed by 
the committee. 


There are as many different and variously effective tech- 
nics of exerting educational pressure as there are groups 
engaged in attempting to exert such pressure. In general, 
however, there are three basic kinds of pressure technic: 

The first is concerned with efforts to influence the think- 
ing of the teacher. There are several means to this end. The 
most direct of them is the payment of money to individual 
teachers, whether it be for consulting services, for writing, 
or in the form of stipends or fellowships of various kinds. 
As an example of the last named one might mention the 
industrial exchange fellowships offered to college teachers 
by the Foundation for Economic Education, whereby a 
teacher is subsidized to spend six weeks of observation in a 
business concern of his choice. 

Technics of this kind reach only a limited number of 
educators, however; the more frequent approach is to dis- 
seminate printed matter—books, pamphlets, teaching aids 
in endless streams—in the hope that the teacher's attention 
will be engaged and his thinking affected. Most of the 
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groups use this approach in one way or another. The Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, for example, in- 
cludes teachers among those “opinion molders” to whom it 
makes special efforts to direct its materials. These mate- 
rials, which flow out regularly to teachers, sometimes are 
paid for by the committee itself and sometimes are dis- 
tributed by the committee with funds provided by donors 
who frequently prefer to remain anonymous. 

The second group of pressure technics is focused on stu- 
dents rather than teachers. Here the effort is made to get 
books and pamphlets into the studénts’ hands directly, a!- 
though often the teacher acts as willing intermediary. The 
National Economic Council, for example, sends out hun- 
dreds of sets of its highly charged publications to school, 
college and university libraries all over the country. These 
“gifts” are anonymously “endowed” by various persons and 
business concerns, who then claim tax deduction for the 
cost of the publications as gifts to educational institutions. 

The Committee for Constitutional Government gives 
copies of its books to individual students, with the costs of 
distribution being met in much the same manner. In each 
case, the underlying purpose is the same—to put the group's 
propaganda in the student's hands, or at least in a place 
where it is likely to be discovered by him. If the teachers 
cannot be won, the pressure groups do not hesitate to carry 
their propaganda to the young over the teachers’ heads. Of 
all the pressures on the schools, this is the most far-reaching 
and ambitious. If it succeeds in influencing the minds of 
tomorrow's citizens, then little else is needed. 

Finally, there is that group of technics by which the pres- 
sure groups seek to influence education more or less indi- 
rectly. Rather than approach students or teachers, the 
groups try to bring pressure to bear on school administra- 
tion, either by themselves or through other persons or 
groups with standing in the community. This pressure may 
be concerned with curriculum, with textbooks, or with the 
attitudes of teachers. The best example of this kind of 
pressure found by the lobbying committee was probably the 
Educational Reviewer, a quarterly series of textbook re- 
views published for the Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations. The Reviewer not only is distrib- 
uted among school supervisors and teachers; it also finds its 
way to community organizations and private citizens, who 
are asked not only to accept its judgments of classroom ~ 
materials but to act upon them and work actively for the 
elimination of books which the Reviewer finds objection- 
able. 

This kind of activity is, of course, familiar, as are the 
efforts of many other groups to curtail the personal and 
political lives of individual teachers in other ways. But the 
fact that these practices are of long standing or that the 
groups concerned have a right to engage in them does not 
in any way lessen the problem which they present to 
thoughtful educators. 


4. What can the public do to protect itself against 
being misinformed and misled? Are there laws that 
would help them? Are there public agencies of 
any kind that expose these groups? 

The general public has only limited resources with which 
it can protect itself against being misinformed. We live in 
a world of high-pressure public relations and oversimplified 
symbols which men can manipulate for their own purposes. 
The best defense against this onslaught is knowledge— 
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facts which will enable us to know whether the symbols 
reflect the realities. 
How can we get the facts? As far as pressure and front 


group activities are concerned, there are state and federal ~ 


lobbying laws which require that these groups make public 
what they are doing and where they get the money to do it. 
These laws are not the complete answer, but they can pro- 
vide the public with basic information about group activi- 
ties and finances. This is an indispensable first step. 

There are few public agencies which regularly expose the 
activities of front and pressure groups. Legislative com- 
mittees, suci: as the Honse lobbying committee and the 
House small business committee, periodica'ly investigate 
front and pressure groups of various kinds, but there is no 
permanent committee or other agency doing this work on 
the federal level. The lobbying committee recommended in 
its final report that a permanent Congressional committee 
to investigate lobbying and related matters be established. 
The creation of such a committee would be a valuable step 
toward providing the flow of information to the public 
which is so urgently needed. 

What can the schools themselves do? Here, too, the first 
requirement is simply knowledge. School boards and edu- 
cators should take steps to inform themselves about those 
groups which seek to influence them—using, whenever pos- 
sible, the information which state and federal lobbying laws 
can frequently provide. 

In addition, educators should remember the values and 
methods to which they are devoting their lives. They 
should remember that truth is the supreme goal of teaching 
and that civilized skepticism is the ultimate method. When 
it comes to weighing pressure group propaganda and ap- 
peals, the teacher must try to engage in the same process 
of weighing facts and reaching independent conclusions 
which he seeks to inculcate in the student. 

The teacher must be a teacher and not an apologist for 
any group or cause. School administrators can and should 
enforce this requirement, but at the same time they can and 
should protect the teacher from outside pressures. Vigorous 
and independent administration immunizes the teacher from 
the threat of influence as nothing else can. 


5. Has the unethical manipulation of public opinion 
become so serious as to threaten the very function- 
ing of our democratic way of life? If so, what can 
we and should we teach about it in our schools 
and colleges? 


In many respects, I believe that the growth of what its 
practitioners like to call “the science of opinion manage- 
ment” does indeed threaten our democratic institutions. As 
I suggested before, high-powered public relations, slogans, 
symbols and all the other tools of the modern pressure 
propagandist are used to distort issues and to oversimplify 
them. Democratic government rests on the competence of 
the people and their representatives to decide issues ration- 
ally, but the purpose of pressure group propagar.' is all 
too often to produce irrational, oversimplified responses to 
issues. 

Men need slogans and generalizations to reduce the com- 
plex world in which we live to manageable proportions. 
But when these slogans become a substitute for thought 
we have lost the first part of our ability to govern ourselves. 
This is precisely what many of the pressure groups want. 
‘They are not willing that their aims and ideas should win 
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or lose in honest competition with others. For them, the 
dice have got to be loaded. They do not want men to think. 

It seems to me that teachers and schools have a tremen- 
dous responsibility not only to recognize themselves the 
structure and purpose of this kind of pressure group propa- 
ganda, but also to point it out to their students, who are, 
after all, the citizens of tomorrow. 

How can this be done? It is redundant to say that the 
schools should teach students how to think, but this is the 
basic answer. More specificaily, the schools should provide 
students with tools to analyze the group ideologies which 
compete for their attention. I think it would be of tre- 
mendous value, for example, if every student at some time 
during his education were made familiar with the seven 
propaganda devices outlined by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis a few years ago. These devices are perhaps them- 
selves somewhat oversimplified tools, but they are honest 
and, what is more, they are dramatic. Such tools of analysis 
are urgently needed to make real and vivid to the student 
the purposes and technics of the struggle for his opinion. 

In approaches of this kind, schools could make a tre- 
mendous contribution to the kind of informed public think- 
ing so essential in a democracy. 


6. Specifically, how did the House lobbying com- 
mittee define "pressure group"? 


Our committee tried to approach the question of defining 
“lobbying” and “pressure group” realistically and without 
preconceptions. We soon found, however, that most defini- 
tions were both unrealistic and inadequate. 

Where the traditional definition usually defined lobbying 
solely as organized efforts to influence directly members of 
legislative bodies, it was clear to us that modern pressure 
groups were interested not only in legislation but in admin- 
istration, political action, education and public opinion as 
well. Furthermore, we discovered that the dominant pres- 
sure technics today are more or less indirect. Although they 
still attempt to influence individual legislators, pressure 
groups are increasingly active in creating public opinion on 
broad issues, with the presumption that this public opinion 
will eventually be reflected in government action. The is- 
sues with which pressure groups are concerned are becom- 
ing more and more long range in character, and this largely 
accounts for the growing emphasis placed on efforts to 
influence public and private education by these groups. 

We eventually concluded that while it was impossible to 
define terms exactly, the basic test to be applied is the ex- 
penditure of money for the purpose of influencing govern- 
mental action—immediately or ultimately. Thus, a group 
can be called a pressure group if it spends more than a 
given amount in deliberate efforts to influence, directly or 
indirectly, the processes of government. 

This is not a definition, but a set of ‘criteria. I recognize 
that these criteria are broad, but they must be broad if they 
are to apply to the whole range of modern group pressures. 


7. What specifically is meant by the word "front" 

as applied to an organization? 

In general, I would say that a “front” organization is any 
organization whose real purposes, clientele, methods of op- 
eration, or sources of financial support are different from 
those stated by it. The Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, for example, insisted that it received its income 
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from 15,000 to 20,000 contributors annually. We found, 
however, that the bulk of its income was received from a 
relatively few contributions of $500 or more. This was true 
of many of the other groups investigated by us—the Civil 
Rights Congress and the Foundation of Economic Educa- 
tion, to name but two. Yet these groups insist that their 
narrow income base is in no way reflected in their activities 
and point of view. To accept this argument requires either 
complete naivete or a high degree of credulity. 


8. What schemes do they use to keep the facts 

about their operations and financial support from 

the public? 

There are as many patterns of concealment as there are 
pressure groups. One of the few means by which the public 


can get the facts about these groups is through the informa-' 


tion required to be reported under the federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act and comparable state laws. Thus, the 
easiest approach is simply to avoid compliance with these 
laws. Some groups argue that they are educational and re- 
search organizations and not pressure groups covered under 
the lobbying act. This position was taken before our com- 
mittee by the Public Affairs Institute and the Foundation 
for Economic Education. 

Other groups comply with the act in sych way as to en- 
lighten nobody about their operations and finances. The 
largest activity of the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, for example, is the bulk distribution of books and 
pamphlets bearing on public issues. But this group treats 
contributions received to finance this activity as “book 
sales,” which it refuses to report as “contributions” under 
the lobbying act. By this bookkeeping device, the public is 
prevented from learning who finances the mass distribution 
of the committee's economic and political propaganda. 

Other national groups that report under the lobbying act 
have local affiliates which do a large part of their work but 
which do not file reports under the lobbying act. 

Still other groups take the position that public relations 
expenditures, institutional and editorial advertising, and the 
like are not covered by the lobbying act, and, consequently, 
they fail to set forth their expenditures under these cate- 
gories. 

These and numerous other schemes are designed to 
thwart the idea of full disclosure under the lobbying act. 
Even more basic, however, is the general tendency for pres- 
sure groups to sell themselves as what they are not. For 
this, there is no remedy except a higher level of public 
vigilance than we have yet been able to develop. 


9. What reasons are there for believing that lobby- 

ing today is a billion dollar industry? 

Lobbying is “big business” for the simple reason that it 
involves enormous sums of money. Between 1946 and 1951, 
the first five years under the federal lobbying act, compliant 
pressure groups reported receipts exceeding $71,000,000, 
but there is every reason to believe that this sum does not 
begin to represent all that is actually received and spent in 
connection with organized efforts to influence governmental 
action. In the first place, only a relatively small number of 
national organizations have complied with the act, and those 
that have complied have more often given too little infor- 
mation than too much. 

I have said elsewhere that lobbying in all of its ramifica- 
tions is a billion dollar industry, and I will stand on this 
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estimate. There are few, if any, national and state organi- 
zations which are not in some way active in efforts to shape 
public policy. Consider the costs of staffing and operating 
these organizations, consider the thousands of people em- 
ployed, the hundreds of millions of pieces of propaganda 
distributed each year—consider all these things and my esti- 
mate will no longer seem extravagant. 


10. Why is it important for the activities of lobbying 
organizations to be observed by the general public 
like "life in a goldfish bowl''? 


Lobbying organizations must accept life in a goldfish bowl 
for two basic reasons. First, these organizations flourish 
because they are based 0.1 the highest rights of a free people. 
But there are no rights without corresponding responsibili- 
ties. In this case, the lobbying group's responsibility is 
nothing more than standing up before the public to be 
counted. This is the honest, decent, democratic thing to do, 
and how some groups can object to it is beyond my power 
to understand. 

The second basic reason why lobby groups must live in 
a goldfish bowl is that they are engaged in activities which 
affect all of us in a very immediate and vital way. When a 


. group seeks to influence legislation, or public opinion, or 


the curriculum of P.S. No. 7, it is touching the lifeblood of 
the nation. We grant to every group which accepts the 
democratic creed the right to present its case and to seek 
to win it. But there can be no secrecy about things which 
so intimately affect us all. 

A group has the right to try to influence legislation or 
educational policy. But the public, too, has its rights. It 
has the right to know what the group wants, whom it rep- 
resents, and how it pursues its objectives. Actually, the 


public has no other means of protecting itself than to know 
the facts. Surely it is entitled to this much protection. 


11. Do lobbying groups with common interests help 
one another in any way? 


One of the most significant features of the present lobby- 
ing picture is the growing joint action among groups with 
common interests. Traditionally, the pressure group was a 
lone wolf, asking little from other groups except to be let 
alone. Today, however, joint effort by lobbying groups is 
the rule rather than the exception. The term “housing 
lobby,” for example, refers not to any one group but to 15 
or 20 organizations which work together in general opposi- 
tion to public housing and rent control. 

Sometimes the relationships are quite formalized. The 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, for example, 
has entered into a formal working agreement with the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. It has also established 
exchange directorships with numerous state chambers of 
commerce and has approached the American Legion, the 
American Medical Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers on matters of mutual interest. 

This kind of pressure group cooperation cropped up re- 
peatedly during our investigation. Frequently it took the 
form of sales or exchanges of literature between various 
groups. The National Association of Real Estate Boards, for 
instance, bought 500,000 copies of one pamphlet from the 
Foundation for Economic Education. In the same vein, the 
Committee for Constitutional Government has exchanged 
printed matter on national health insurance with numerous 
state medical societies. 
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Not only do the groups work together, but increasingly 
they draw their support from common sources. The same 
names show up on the contributors’ lists of one pressure 
group after another. 

I need hardly point out that this growing joint effort by 
pressure groups has serious implications in our kind of 
democratic system. Our political theory exalts competition 
among groups as one of the key means of safeguarding the 
public interest. When competition gives way to combina- 
tion, this safeguard erodes and, eventually, may wash away. 


12. What may be done to equalize pressures and 
at the' same time protect the rights of all citizens? 


The question is well taken. Dictators equalize pressures 
by abolishing them; we can and must meet the problem 
within the framework of the democratic process. In the 
first place, we must recognize that groups and individuals 
seek to influence government and education as a matter of 
constitutional rights. We cannot in any way abridge these 
rights without poisoning our system. Second, we must also 
recognize that many of the activities of many groups are 
not only valuable but indispensable to the orderly func- 
tioning of our society. I cannot, for example, imagine 
Congress operating without pressure groups. They raise 
issues, clarify them, and often provide the facts and points 
of view which are necessary to equitable legislation. 

The problem, then, is to keep group activity honest with 
respect to its methods and open to public scrutiny. In both 
of these purposes, no better or more feasible means exists 
than the full disclosure of information under the lobbying 
act. This in itself will equalize pressures to some extent. 

As to other steps which might be taken to equalize pres- 
sures, suggestions are often heard that government should 
subsidize underprivileged groups and restrict the resources 
of better endowed ones. Such suggestions are, in my mind, 
extremely dangerous, and we could underwrite them only 
at our peril. : 

More promising is the suggestion that more groups take 
voluntary advantage of the opportunities for self-expression 


which our constitutional system provides. New groups can 
prosper if they have something to say to enough people. 
One need only consider the growth of such new organiza- 
tions as AMVETS, the American Veterans’ Committee, 
United World Federalists, and many others. As our society 
becomes more complex, more rather than fewer groups are 
needed to express the needs of society. 

There are disadvantages, of course, in the further multi- 
plication of pressure groups: the competition for public 
opinion and support may become that much more intense. 
On the whole, however, I think that the virtues of at least 
some expansion more than outweigh the disadvantages. 


13. How do the propaganda technics employed by 
some lobbying groups affect public education? 


It is less a question of how propaganda technics affect 
public education mow; on shis we have relatively little in- 
formation. What is important is what the effect of this 
propaganda will be 10, 20 and 30 years hence, when today’s 
children—the subjects of this propaganda—have become 
citizens, voters and legislators. 

If education in a free society has any fixed purpose, it 
is and must be to cultivate open-mindedness, to develop 
willingness and ability to face the facts and reason from 
them. The end result of propaganda in the schools, whether 
it takes the form of intimidating teachers or subtly indoc- 
trinating students, is along entirely different lines. If propa- 
ganda in the schools succeeds, it will have created closed 
minds rather than open ones, slogans rather than feason. . 


* Not tomorrow, perhaps, or the next day, but ultimately we 


may yet awake to the fact that we no longer know how to 
cope with the problems. which confront us. And so we will 


no longer try to cope with them but will yearn for a 
strong man on a white horse, a man who will know what 
to do. 

We need not come to this, but we can. Our strongest de- 
fense will always be the free minds which only free schools 
can develop. 





The Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, under 
the chairmanship of the late Frank Buchanan, was 
created by the House in August 1949. It was authorized 
.to investigate all lobbying activities. intended ‘‘to in- 
fluence, encourage, promote or retard” the passage of 
legislation before the Congress. The investigation was 
designed to throw light both on lobbying, which ac- 
cording to many observers had reached new levels of 
intensity, and on the effectiveness of the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act, enacted three years earlier. 

Following several months of research and preliminary 
investigations, the committee began its open hearings 
in late March 1950. After devoting several sessions to 
the broad academics of influencing legislation and public 
opinion and to the rédle of executive agencies in the 
legislative process, the committee held open hearings 
on several of the groups included in the so-called 
housing lobby. The committee then moved to an in- 
vestigation of contingent fee lobbying. From June on, 
the bulk of the committee’s time was given to investiga- 


mittee for Constitutional Government, the National 
Economic Council, Americans for Democratic Action, 
Public Affairs Institute, the Foundation for Economic : 
Education, and the Civil Rights Congress—all of which 
were active in the type of lobbying under consideration. 
The committee also investigated the legislative activitie 
of several government agencies, including the Federa 
Security Agency and the Department of Agriculture. 
After its open hearings were concluded, the committee 
reported to the House on its findings and made legisla- 
tive recommendations which are embodied in its final 
report. The committee expired with the 81st Congress. 
The committee’s 10 hearings and reports have been 
published; among them are reports citing Edward A. 
Rumely (3024), William L. Patterson (3025), Joseph P. 
Kamp (3033), and Expenditures by Corporations to 
Influence Legislation (3137), General Interim Report 
(3138), U.S. Savings and Loan League (3139); Lobby 
Index, 1946-49 (3197); Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations (3232); American Enterprise As- 
iation (3233); Lobby Index, 1950 (3234); Expendi- 











tions of mass pamphleteering and other technics of 
stimulating public opinion on pending legislative issues. 

In this investigation of what it called “indirect 
lobbying,”” the committee held hearings on the Com- 





tures by Farm and Labor Organizations to Influence 
Legislation (3238), Report and Recommendations on 
Federal Lobbying Act (3239). ‘ 
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Primary Grades? 
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HIRTY years ago the majority of 
school systems in the United States 
were admitting pupils twice a year, 
at the beginning of each semester. 
Throughout the Twenties and Thirties 
there was a definite tendency to abolish 
midyear promotions, and by 1940 the 
practice of midyear promotions was 
still in operation only in a relatively 
small minority of schools. By 1950 this 
practice had become almost negligible. 
Arguments against midyear promo- 
tions were based primarily upon mat- 
ters of administration and expediency, 
although they were strong arguments. 
For example, youngsters who finished 
the eighth grade in the middle of the 
year found it difficult to become ab- 
sorbed in high school, and if they went 
through high school in four years they 
had to be graduated in the middle of 
the year. The second strong argument 
was that midyear promotions made too 
many small sections in small elemen 
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tary schools, to say nothing of small 
sections in small and middle-sized high 
schools. 

Getting rid of midyear promotions, 
however, did not solve the biggest 
problem. Although it eased the admin- 
istrative problem and reduced the cost 
of education in some school systems 
by eliminating small sections, it ag- 
gravated tremendously the problem of 
making an adaptation to individual 
differences. In a great many school 
systems, there are bright youngsters— 
children with LQ.’s of 110 to 150— 
in the same class with dull youngsters, 
who have. 1.Q.’s of 50 to 90 and who 
are six to 11 months younger than the 
bright children. As a_ result, the 
mental age of some of the bright 
youngsters in almost every class is four 
or five years more than the mental age 
of some of the other boys and girls. 

In a number of schools bright 
youngsters were admitted to the first 


In some schools children in the 
ungraded primary groups may 
now progress at their own rates. 


grade even though they did not meet 
the age requirements for entrance. This 
created an administrative problem as 
it is difficult to tell some parents that 
their youngsters are not so bright as 
others. For this reason admission of 
bright youngsters at a lower age than 
the required age for youngsters of 
average school ability was not prop- 
erly administered in a number of 
school systems, and in a number of 
others it was abolished entirely after a 
brief trial. 

Out of this situation there has de- 
veloped the serious problem of having 
youngsters of widely different capaci- 
ties and abilities go through schools at 
the same lockstep pace. In recent years 
there has been a promising attempt in 
a few school systems to solve this prob- 
lem. There are two aspects of it: one 
has to do with the admission of pupils, 
and the other has to do with regular 
progress through the primary grades. 

It seems entirely justified, in fact, it 
seems very desirable, that with refer- 
ence to admission to schools the young 
sters should be divided into three 
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classes: (1) youngsters with a mental 
age of © years or more might well -be 
admitted to the first grade at the open- 
ing of the first school year after they 
reach 5 years in chronological age; (2) 
those with mental ages of between 5 
and 6 might be admitted for the first 
time when they reach the chronological 
age of 514, and (3) those with a men- 
tal age of less than 5 might well be 
held in kindergarten until they achieve 
the chronological age of 612 years. 
The second aspect of this problem is 
related to the rate of progress. It is 
becoming rather generally accepted 
that, except in rare instances, it prob- 
ably is unwise to have a youngster skip 
any grade in the elementary school, and 
it is equally, if not more, unwise to 
have a youngster repeat any grade in 
the elementary school. This factor, 
however desirable it may be for other 
reasons, results in a wide range of the 
abilities of the children from the first 
grade throughout their entire stay in 
school—a wide range of abilities that 
works out badly both for the bright 
and the dull and that creates problems 
for the teacher which most teachers 
solve only partially, if at all. The results 
of the failure to solve the problem for 
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the less able youngsters are showing up 
in an alarming way in the presence of 
a fairly large minority of youngsters in 
the upper grades who are not suffi- 
ciently strong in reading, writing and 
arithmetic to do the work of the upper 
grades satisfactorily. 

In a considerable number of schools 
in various sections of the United States 
there have already been developed non- 
graded primary schools. In most of 
these schools, the youngsters are di- 
vided into smaller groups of some- 
where between six and 10 youngsters, 
and they progress at their own indi- 
vidual rates. At the end of three years 
they are promoted into the fourth 
grade regardless of their achievements, 
and the fourth grade teacher must 
make definite provision for a wide 
range in previous school achievement. 
In a small number, and what I hope to 
be a definitely increasing number, of 
schools the time spent in the ungraded 
primary school varies from two to four 
years, depending upon the rate of 
progress. After that there seldom 
should be acceleration or retention. 

Where 1.Q.’s, M.A.’s or intelligence 
test scores are employed for admission 
to school or for grouping, several tests 


should be used, and they should be 
carefully administered by one in rap- 
port with the individual tests. Because 
often a youngster is much less than his 
best, and never beyond his best, a score 
between the median and the best score 
of three tests should be used. Group- 
ings should be tentative and flexible, 
being reformed every month or two 
and being revised on the basis of the 
individual child's most recent status 
and progress in reading and other sub- 
jects. 


NO SERIOUS MATTER 


It is believed by those well versed 
in child development that a range of 
chronological age of two years in any 
one grade is not at all a serious matter. In 
fact, it is probably a much less serious 
matter than a range of five or six years 
in mental age. This is particularly true 
since we know now that the bright 
youngster is more mature than the dull 
youngster, not only physically and 
physiologically but also socially. 

There is further reason for some 
practice that will enable the bright 
students to finish high school a little 
younger and will permit the less able 
to take their time and to be required 
less often to do work that is much 
beyond them. The studies of Pressey' 
and others of the progress and welfare 
of accelerated students in college with- 
out exception indicate that accelerated 
students in college not only do much 
better work than the average student 
but get into more social activities and 
participate in more extracurricular ac- 
tivities (other than athletics).? They 
do not provide any more than the nor- 
mal percentage of disciplinary or per- 
sonnel problems. 

Because of their greater maturity 
and their greatly increased background 
of experience, the less able students, 
who spend four years in the first three 
grades are able not only to do better 
in reading but also to hold their own 
with other children in such courses as 
natural sciences, social studies and 
English. 

The practice of promoting every 
youngster in itself solves no problem at 
all. Other policies such as the ones de- 
scribed in this article are necessary if 
educational experiences appropriate for 
the ablest and the least able are to be 
provided. 


* Pressey, Sidney L.: Educational Ac- 
celeration, Bureau of Educational Research 
Monograph No. 31, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 1949. 

* Ibid. 
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Tye the last 16 years our sec- 

retarial staff has been greatly ex- 
panded to meet the growing needs of 
the school. Not only has there been a 


OFFICE PRO CED URE substantial increase in enrollments and 
number of teachers but also many addi- 


tional clerical services have been re- 
quired. 
In 1935 there was only one secretary 


improves remarkably after secretaries who was responsible for all of the 


work together to produce a handbook 


L. J. HAUSER 


Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Ill. 


bookkeeping, purchasing, school board, 
secretarial and clerical work. Gradually 
it was discovered that all of this work 
could not be handled effectively and 
calmly by one person. As time went 
on, additional girls were added to 
assist with the work of the office and 
also to expand its services to take care 
of many of the unmet needs of the 
school. By 1950 the staff had grown 
to four members. 

It was found, however, that many 
complications and frictions arose from 








All members of the secretarial staff of the Riverside 
schools worked together to prepare an office hand- 
book. From left to right are: Mrs. Geraldine Doetsch, 


“<i e 
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superintendent's secretary; Lillian Kovar, board of 
education secretary; L. J. Hauser, superintendent 
of schools, and Rita Ramsten, general secretary. 
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time to time as a result of the fact 
that there was an overlapping of duties 
and a lack of clarity concerning who 
was responsible for what if many cases. 
It was necessary for each new girl to 
learn her job on a more or less trial- 
and-error method, without any basic 
understanding of the function of the 
work and its importance as a contri- 
bution to the total school program. 
This arrangement not only made for 
poor morale but also resulted in in- 
efficiency. 


TO OVERCOME HANDICAPS 

In order t> overcome these many 
handicaps to an effective and harmo- 
nious functioning of our office staff, 
one of our school board members sug- 
gested that we have an efficiency expert 
come in to study our office procedure 
and make recommendations for the im- 
provement of the whole office manage- 
ment. After further consideration it 
was felt that this plan would not prove 
too helpful, because the work of a 
school office is different in many re- 
spects from that of the business or 
industrial office in which an efficiency 
expert has had his experience. 

We learned that a member of the 
staff at Northwestern University was 
particularly well qualified by training 
and experience to assist in the task of 
evaluating and improving school office 
procedure. Arrangements were made 
to have her act as our office consultant. 


The help she was to provide in our . 


school may be briefly outlined as 
follows: 

1. Assist the office personnel in de- 
veloping a cooperative plan for making 
an analysis of the various jobs that 
must be performed. 

2. Discover points of friction and 
determine the cause. 

3. Build up a basic understanding 
of the important function the office 
plays in facilitating the whole educa- 
tional process. 

4. Encourage the members of the 
staff to develop a better appreciation of 
the key position they hold in the public 
relations program of the school through 
their many contacts with teachers, chil- 
dren, parents and the general public. 

The school .consultant began her 
program with the basic understanding 
that the experience in the project 
should result in an effective in-service 
training program for each member of 
the staff. It is only through actual par- 
ticipation and the opportunity to make 
constructive suggestions that the office 
personnel will be stimulated to con- 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Various tasks that must be performed 
in connection with school board elec- 
tions, special school elections, notifica- 
tion of meetings, the summarizing of 
minutes, and various types of reports 
prepared by the superintendent. 


DUPLICATING SERVICES 


Preparation of various notices for bul- 
letin boards, attendarice reports, school 
notices, parent-teacher association an- 

ts and bulletins, programs for 
various school activities, ballots for the 
school board and parent-teacher associa- 
tion elections, faculty workshop pro- 
grams, teacher assignment lists, school 
calendar, maps and social studies ma- 
terials, reading and arithmetic sheets, 
handbooks, courses of study, and various 
types of office forms. 


FACULTY 

Distributing and recording courses of 
study and educational gazines, ar- 
ranging teachers’ visiting day, keeping 
teachers’ individual folders up to date, 
collecting information on all applicants 
for positions, checking new teachers for 
educational and health requirements, re- 
cording teachers’ absences and sub- 
stitutes, and checking out books from the 
professional library. 


FINANCES 


Keeping an accurate account of edu- 
cational fund and building fund receipts 
and disbursements, checking and verify- 
ing all invoices, preparing voucher 
jackets, classifying all expenditures ac- 
cording to the accounting code, prepar- 
ing various pay rolls, preparing the 
school budget, comparing tax monies and 
tax rates over a period of years, compil- 
ing bond information, and purchasing 
school supplies. 











OUTLINE OF CONTENTS OF HANDBOOK 


MAILING 
Letters, films, reports, bulletins and 
use of mailing permit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Posting assembly schedules, keeping 
school calendar up to date, and sched- 
uling the public use of buildings. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Newspaper pubiicity, complimentary 
tickets to school activities, distribution 
of public relations bulletins, organizing 
material for "Riverside Public Schools 
Bulletin,” and suggestions for good office 
public relations. 


SCHOOL ROUTINE 

Performing closing-of-school duties, 
summarizing standard tests, and check- 
ing in or out term reports, summer school 
outlines, and keys. Performing opening 
of school responsibilities, such as notice 
to teachers, newspaper publicity, enroll- 
ment of new pupils. 


STUDENTS . 
Address lists, student directory, en- 
rollments and transfers, personnel fold- 
ers and permanent record cards, price 
lists, promotion cards, conference report 
forms and report cards; bus passes (lost 
and found), summer school enrollments, 
weekly readers, and attendance records. 


TELEPHONE 

Switchboard operation and personal 
toll calls. 
TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Distribution of textbooks and supplies, 
textbook accounting, and supplies for 
other schools, 


TYPING AND DICTATION 
Superintendent, principals, specici 
teachers, and others. 








tinuous growth on the job. With 
proper vision and the necessary skills, 
it will be possible for the staff itself 
to make a continuous study and evalu- 
ation of the procedures, duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

As no one person really knew just 
what was being done and in many 
cases what should be done, it was felt 
that something definite should be writ- 
ten down on the procedures followed 
and the tasks performed by the vari- 
ous members of the staff. Each member 
was asked to start by specifically listing 
the jobs done, indicating just how and 


by whom. The group also made up a | 


calendar of work showing just what 
was done regularly each month of the 
year. 

The consultant provided further 
help by visiting the office at different 
times of the day and on different days 


of the week, observing the jobs and 
the manner in which they were being 
performed. From time to time she 
would make constructive suggestions. 
The secretaries themselves soon began 
to see many ways in which methods 
could be improved and the flow of 
work made smoother. 

One full day was spent by the sec- 
retarial group in arranging the cards, 
on which the jobs had been listed, in 
a related pattern or series of jobs. Out 
of this sorting came some cooperative 
recommendations for the reallocation 
of tasks and responsibilities, which re- 
sulted in a more efficient and equitable 
distribution of assignments. 

With the description of the various 
jobs and their allocation written down, 
it was not difficult to prepare an office 
handbook. Since it is in a looseleaf 
form, necessary revisions can be made 
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easily from time to time. The hand- 
book will make an excellent reference 
guide for the office staff. It will also 
serve as a handy manual for use in 
the orientation of new employes. 

It will prove helpful to the board by 
making the members conscious of the 
many functions performed in the office 
and the manner in which they are car- 
ried out. , They also will be able to 
anticipate certain board obligations 
which become due from time to time. 

The handbook will give the faculty 
members a general idea of the way in 
which the office is organized and how 
it functions. They also will be able to 
find out why certain information is 
requested of them from time to time 
so that the office can perform certain 
of its duties. 

By means of this cooperative study it 
has been possible to allocate definite 
responsibilities for certain jobs to each 
member of the staff. Some of these 
jobs are: preparing various bulletins 
for the bulletin beard, ‘collecting the 
funds for various school activities, sell- 
ing certain books and supplies, check- 
ing the inventory and distributing 
general supplies to the different schools, 
scheduling the school buildings for 
community use, registering new pupils 
and making out transfers for those who 
leave, summarizing the monthly at- 
tendance reports, and organizing and 
typing the materia! for the Riverside 
Public Schools Bulleiin. 

Another basic improvement 
placing. the secretary to the superin- 
tendent in supervisory charge of the 
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general office. The secretary to the 
board of education will continue to be 
responsible for the bookkeeping and 
financial accounting of the school busi- 
ness. 

Steps were taken to bring about an 
improved understanding and better co- 
operation between members of the 
faculty and office personnel. Members 
of the office staff are now present at 
certain faculty meetings in order to 
become familiar with changing school 
policies. They meet with the principals 
occasionally and discuss methods of 


improving various office services. Con- 
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ferences with individual teachers, ar- 
ranged from time to time, include 
talking over department and room 
budget items, ordering special supplies, 
making arrangements for various fac- 
ulty committee meetings and issuing 
bulletins for these meetings, answering 
questions on the monthly attendance 
schedules, compiling statistics, and giv- 
ing various types of information. Mem- 


| bers of the office staff are always 


invited to teas and other social activi- 
ties sponsored by the faculty. 

The work of accounting was greatly 
complicated by the fact that the 
teachers were given the opportunity to 
choose one of three methods by which 
their salaries could be paid—on a 1019 
month basis, a 12 month basis, or a 12 
month basis with the last three months 
pro-rated at the end of the school year. 
In order to overcome this complica- 
tion, arrangements were made with 
the teachers’ council for the teachers 
to select the one method which the 
majority felt would be the most satis- 
factory. 


ORDERING SUPPLIES 


A faculty committee has been ap- 
pointed to meet with the secretary in 
charge of purchasing to determine the 
specific educational supplies that 
should be ordered. The choices are 
made after samples have been ex- 
amined and due consideration has been 
given to comparative costs. In this 


way there is a greater assurance that . 


the supplies ordered will meet the 
specific needs of teachers. 

It was found that there were certain 
handicaps to the effective flow of work, 
because of the physical setup of the 
office. One of the girls has the dual 
role of switchboard operator and re- 
ceptionist. The office arrangement was 
such that it was difficult for the public 
to know which of the girls was the 
receptionist. A wall separated the re- 
ceptionist from the main part of the 
office. This wall was eliminated, and 
the switchboard was placed up front in 
line with the counter. The counter was 
moved out 4 feet. 

It was surprising how greatly the 
working space of the office was in- 
creased by these two changes. The re- 
ceptionist now meets the public easily, 
and the other girls in the office are no 
longer hampered by unnecessary in- 
terruptions. One section of the counter 
was made lower to accommodate the 
younger children. 

New steel desks and filing cabinets 
were installed in the office, and the 


girls were provided with comfortable 
upholstered posture chairs to match. 
These changes not only increased the 
efficiency of the office but also im- 
proved the morale of the staff mem- 
bers, who developed a greater pride in 
their. office and their work. — 

As a result of this survey, the func- 
tioning of our office has been greatly 


improved. Although the handbook 
itself is a real contribution to our office 
staff, we must not overlook the impor- 
tant values that came to the girls 
through the actual experience of de- 
veloping the material cooperatively. 
Since their interest was stimulated and 
they were helped to develop the neces- 
cary skills, they will continue to find 
better and more effective methods of 
doing the important tasks of the office. 

It has been exceedingly beneficial 
for them to develop a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the im- 
portant function of their jobs in the 
total educational program. The friendly 
public relations approach of the entire 
office has been most satisfying to ob- 
serve. The general morale of the mem- 
bers of the staff and the relationship 
between the members have been most 
commendable. 

Another indication of growth is the 
interest that has developed in further 
office training. Two of the girls at- 
tended an Institute for Educational 
Secretaries at Northwestern University 
last summer on a voluntary basis. They 
were given a leave of absence with 
pay. The course carried two semester 
hours of university credit. One of the 
other girls attended the National Con- 
ference of the Association of School 
Business Officials in Chicago during 
the fall of 1950. These experiences 
not only have given the girls helpful 
information and materials but also 
have developed in them a greater pride 
and satisfaction in what is actually be- 
ing done and what is expected of them 
in their own office. 

Although many worth-while results 
have already been achieved, it is hoped 
that the interest developed will result 
in a program of continuous growth 
and improvement. 
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This is the kind of SUPERVISION 


that teachers welcome and appreciate 


E EXPECT every teacher to fol- 

low democratic procedures in his 
classroom, thus providing his’ pupils 
with wisely guided experiences in our 
democratic way of life. By various 
professional means we endeavor to 
help him see the values of these 
experiences to children and the ways 
of including them in the classroom. 
His understanding of democratic activ- 
ity will be greatly enhanced by our 
own exemplification of this type of 
procedure. The supervisory program, 
therefore, should be planned and car- 
ried out in that spirit. 

Numerous research studies have pre- 
sented teachers’ ideas regarding the 
personalities of supervisory officers and 
their methods of supervision. In these 
investigations have been reported the 
desirable and the undesirable character- 
istics of educational leaders, together 
with the strong and weak features of 
their supervisory methods. 

The data on which this article is 
based were collected from 189 repre- 
sentative elementary school teachers re- 
garding 296 superintendents, princi- 
pals and supervisors. The teachers 
described their reactions to specified 
officers with whom they served. The 
statistical findings from the present 
study are in marked agreement with 
those of previous studies. 

Instead of reporting these statistical 
data, however, I have formulated this 
presentation in terms of typical state- 
ments made by the teachers regarding 
their administrators and supervisors. 
The selected characteristic examples of 
responses indicate that the teachers 
have many ideas regarding desired 
democratic supervision, generally sound 
points of view worthy of considera- 
tion. 


Teachers want planned, construc- 
tive supervision democratically ap- 
plied. 

“I should like to call your attention 
to the excellent supervision A. B. does. 
It is wonderful because his first con- 
sideration is what is best for our pupils. 
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He gets results because he is a thought- 
ful helper.” 

“The great help and cooperation I 
have received from D. L. and our 
supervisors I appreciate very much. 
They have assisted me in carrying out 
a more pleasant and wholesome class- 
room program. Their plans, visits, 
conferences and, above all, their en- 
couraging attitudes have led to my 
improvement. I am learning to evalu- 
ate myself and to become a_ better 
teacher.” 

“I go to R. C. with all my ques- 
tions without fear. His genuine sym- 
pathy and understanding are present 
in his attitudes toward my problems. 
He is a resourceful person, and so his 
suggestions are practical. His critic- 
isms are fair and: constructive. His 
supervision is indispensable to all of 
us. I am inspired to do my _ best, 
knowing that my efforts will be no- 
ticed and appreciated.” 

“F.C. believes that we should be 
like a happy family with everyone 
working for the good of all. His con- 
ferences and meetings are carried on 
in that spirit. He respects our points 
of view. We feel free to discuss our 
problems and to make suggestions 
frankly. His love for and understand- 
ing of little children are examples for 
us to follow. We are a happy faculty 
under his leadership, working for the 
best interests of the pupils. He never 
fails to tell the parents about our ef- 
forts with their children. His opti- 
mism and cheerfulness are contagious.” 


Teachers expect careful planning 
of supervision. 

“Miss T. L. knows the conditions 
in our community. She also has an 
amazing amount of information about 
each child.” 

“Although I can sense that he is 
prepared, I appreciate his ready ad- 
justment to discussing problems | 


raise. Probably his careful planning 
makes this possible.” 

“J. M. is a student of children, of 
teachers, and of teaching. He is never 
at a loss to give examples of good 
classroom work he has seen. His 
standards are high; his suggestions are 
definite and consistent; he never ex- 
pects the impossible of his teachers 
and the children.” 

“D. B. also keeps abreast of the 
worth-while educational literature. The 
articles he has suggested to me or the 
passages he has indicated in some new 
book are pertinent to my needs. Some- 
how he keeps informed about new 
publications for children’s use, also. He 
knows my pupils almost as well as I; 
he manages to obtain information 
about exceptional cases which proves 
helpful to me in dealing with them. 
If I am a typical example, he also seems 
to have. a store of information about 
his teachers which he draws upon for 
our own good.” 


Teachers desire sympathetic, dis- 
cerning supervisory observation. 

“M. M. and R. G. always visit my 
class without upsetting the children 
and me, and so we welcome their 
visits. They come ina spirit of friend- 
ship, cooperation and helpfulness. They 
show interest in our work. They come 
not with an attitude of finding fault 
but with the desire to find out how 
they can help me improve my teach- 
ing.” 

“The first time A. S. visited my class, 
I thought I was going to have ‘stage 
fright, but the warm welccme my 
children gave him was heartening to 
me. The few sentences he spoke to 
them in his greeting included for me 
the genuine purposes of his visit. I 
quickly knew he was there to help me 
and my class. We soon forgot he was 
sitting in the room! I still have the 
note he left on my desk as he went 
out at recess with the children. This 
is an exact copy: ‘Excellent start—fine 
teacher-pupil relations. 1 think we 
can find scme additional supplemen- 
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tary material for your pupils. Hope 
you have time after school to spend 
a little while in our storeroom so that 
we can select the books.’ His visits 
are always like that first one. His 
friendly notes contain promises of 
valuable help which I know he will 
give me.” 

“B. H. stays a long time when she 
visits my class, but I soon discovered 
that she wants to observe until she is 
sure of what we are doing. Our con- 
ferences afterward indicate how clear- 
ly she has grasped each situation. She 
noted my good points as well as my 
weaknesses.” 

“The copy of his brief notes helps 
me analyze the lesson he saw. G. E. 
uses his own copy in planning for a 
conference and thus I know what we 
will be discussing.” 

Teachers want a friendly, helpful 
conference. 

"In the conferences with them, I 
have received encouragement when 
most needed, inspiration which is so 
essential, and valuable help in solving 
my problems.” 

“F. J. makes definite suggestions and 
constructive criticisms which improve 
my teaching. His willingness to help 
each teacher is a constant stimulus to 
me to be in turn more helpful to my 
pupils.” 

“She is one principal who has the 
knack of illustrating high standards 
by relating examples of good teaching 
she has seen. She illustrates from my 
own teaching sometimes and then leads 
me to see how to carry on these 
methods in other phases of my teach- 
ing. 

"A. R. is always kind and sym 
pathetic. He helps me to see changes 
I should make. He offers suggestions, 
finds new materials, discussses chil- 
dren's needs. However, he expects 
me to do my own thinking and trusts 
my judgment on how I will deal with 
the problems.” 

“W. S. shows respect for my ability 
but always gives me the feeling that 
he is confident that I can be an even 
better teacher. ‘We can all develop; 
we owe it to our pupils’ is often said 
and sincerely meant. His searching 
questions challenge the best in me. If 
I have difficulty reaching an answer, 
he helps me with concrete suggestions, 
practical readings, and even a demon- 
stration. He inspires confidence in 
all of us.” ; 

“As I leave each conference, I real- 
ize how fortunate I am. There is a 
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feeling that he and I have uppermost 
one common purpose and that is how 
we can work together to give the chil- 
dren the very best while they are in 
school. His appreciation of my efforts 
is genuine. Why shouldn't I try when 
his professional help is frankly and 
freely given for any problem we dis- 
cuss?” 

Teachers expect individual help 
from each teachers’ meeting. 

“I go to our building meetings with 
a feeling of assurance that they will 
have specific help for me. ‘When the 
whole staff attends, the matters dis- 
cussed will apply to all of us in some 
respect. If the primary teachers meet, 
we can count on a consideration of 
young children’s needs and how to 
meet them. When H. T. asks the 
three first grade teachers to meet with 
him, he always tells us beforehand the 
-purpose of the meeting. It may be 
reading readiness, adjustment prob- 
lems, or any other school matter which 
the four of us should consider.” 

“Meetings with O. S. are generally 
round-table discussions. At one meet- 
ing, or by bulletin, he sets the stage 
for the next meeting. The topics may 
have been suggested by us or proposed 
by him. Problems are generally raised 
by the teachers. We exchange ideas 
freely and frankly. We solve our 
problems cooperatively.” 

“H. S. is a skillful teacher and as 
such leads us to do most of the think- 
ing and discussing. He is clever in 
preventing anyone from monopolizing 
the time, and he draws out the timid 
teachers. His own contributions are 
made just as if he were one of the 
teachers. But his summaries are mas- 
terfully done.” 

“We leave the meetings inspired by 
his guidance and the practical help we 
have obtained. I return to my Class 
with ideas I use and with renewed 
confidence in my teaching.” 

Teachers welcome constructive 
help in bulletins, 

“I typed this copy of a superintend- 
ent’s bulletin to show how practical 
and useful it is. You can see why I 
use it as my guide regarding ‘teacher- 
pupil planning.’ It tells us, also, what 
E. W. believes about democratic pro- 
cedures in the classroom. It assures 
us of his support in practicing them.” 

“E. N. follows up his general meet- 
ing with a bulletin. In it are sum- 
marized the main points discussed. 
Either he or our steering committee 
makes the summary. Suggestions re- 


garding further study are clear cut and 
useful. When readings are recom- 
mended, they are in books and mag- 
azines we can locate easily.” 

“My feelings about his bulletins are 
shared by other teachers. Each one 
finds constructive help and genuine 
encouragement in them. I have a 
complete file of them and use them 
often.” 


Teachers want to improve by ob- 
servation of good teaching. 

“When J. G. found out that I felt 
uncertain in using activity units, he 
discussed the features involved and 
then planned for me to visit another 
third grade teacher. The activity work 
I saw and our conference about it 
cleared up many of my problems.” 

“We invite our principal to come 
to our room to help us on something 
we are doing. She answers our class 
letter graciously. Then she appears 
on the scheduled date and teaches the 
class. The children respond enthusi- 
astically. I have an opportunity to 
observe fine teaching. Afterward we 
discuss the points we planned for me 
to note. The next time she visits my 
class, she watches me with them in 
mind.” 

“When K. W. takes my class to 
demonstrate some phase for me, he 
starts with my plan. When he finishes 
the lesson his assignments given the 
children are the ones I would have 
made. The difference is in his superior 
teaching, from which I profit consid- 
erably. But his attitude is-unlike that 
of V. S. who comes.into my room 
with a superior air, demonstrates in 
the same spirit, and leaves me de- 
pressed. Her effect would be worse 
if it were not for the fact that my 
children dislike her also.” 


Teachers expect the administrator 
to be a sympathetic, helpful profes- 
sional leader who wholeheartedly 
practices democrati: supervision. 

Throughout the foregoing account 
are illustrations of what teachers mean 
by this type of leadership. They are 
sensitive to desirable characteristics of 
an efficient leader. They are cognizant 
of how his supervision should be done. 
They also recognize the results, in im- 
proved teaching and learning, from 
commendable assistance they have ob- 
tained. They are certain that the well 
prepared, democratically operating 
supervisory officer is a needed helper 
who cooperates with them in produc- 
ing the desired growth and develop- 
ment of children. 
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9 ignirnqpeade property represents 
a major potential source of school 
revenue. The possibility of its broad 
utilization in the support of education 
and other governmental services war- 
rants a careful and critical examina- 
tion. Especially is this true in view 
of increasing financial requirements 
for education and the overload cur- 
rently placed on present tax sources 
in educational support. 

The total value of tax-exempt prop- 
erty is currently almost impossible to 
ascertain. Most states make no effort 
to place a value on tax-exempt prop- 
erty. Even in states that require all 
property, whether tax-exempt or not, 
to be assessed the assessor frequently 
places a nominal value on tax-exempt 
property worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

In 1942 the assessed valuation of 
tax-exempt real estate was reported at 
$26,000,000,000, or 18.2 per cent of 
the value of all real estate.’ An earlier 
study showed that in five eastern states 
29.6 per cent of all-property in these 
states was tax-exempt. In New York 
a 1947 study based on 1943 data indi- 
cated that the ratio of exempt to tax- 
able real estate was 30.5.* It is a well 
known fact that in several western 
states the majority of all land is owned 
by the federal government. The Md- 
waukee Post on Sept. 6, 1941, reported 
that 82 per cent of all land in Nevada 
was owned by the federal government 
and that the government owns more 
than 58 per cent of all land in Arizona, 
Idaho and Utah. 

In certain cities the amount of tax- 
exempt property is unbelievable. The 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, reporting on the value 
of exempt real property in cities with 
populations of more than 100,000 in 
1936 found that in 10 cities the 
amount of tax-exempt property 
equalled 30 per cent of all property. 
The amount ran as high as 62.7 per 
cent in Duluth and 46.2 per cent in 
Minneapolis. The average for all cities 
studied was 22 per cent.* 


*Sanow, K. P.: Property Tax Exemp- 
tions. State Government, April 1946, p. 
108. 

“Connecticut, Pub. Doc. 52. Taxation 
Doc. No. 265, Quadrennial Statement by 
the Tax Commission of Real Estate Ex- 
empted From Taxation, Hartford, March 
1935, pp. 7 and 8. 

“Report prepared by the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Taxation, Madison, Wis., Feb. 
13, 1947. 

‘Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census: Value of Exempt Real Prop- 
erty in Fifty-Two Cities in 1936. 
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TAX EXEMPTION 


cheat schools of much revenue 


It has been established that the 
amount of tax-exempt property is on 
the increase. In 1947 the National 
Association of Assessing Officers esti- 
mated in Commerce Magazine’ that 
tax-exempt institutions owned 18 per 
cent of all real property and improve- 
ments in 1942 compared with 13 per 
cent two decades earlier. Federally 
owned lands, buildings, defense plants, 
public housing, and power projects 
acquired since 1942 have swelled the 
tax-exempt total. Homestead exemp- 
tions in 12 states and veterans’ exemp- 
tions in 25 have added tax exemp- 
tions.” If real, rather than nominal, 
values were placed on tax-exempt 
property it would probably total from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of all property 
in the United States at ,present. 


WILL TAKE TIME TO ACHIEVE 

Most tax-exempt property is public- 
ally owned, and any proposal to tax 
it without the consent of the public 
corporation owning it would undoubt- 
edly conflict with established judicial 
precedent.* However, by law any unit 
of government can permit itself to 
be taxed, make payments in lieu of 
taxes, or pay for services provided. 
By one or a combination of these 
methods owners of tax-exempt public 
property could pay their share of gov- 
ernmental costs. ' 


The taxation of public property is ~ 


not, as is frequently argued, taking 
money out of one pocket and putting 
it in another. The area of tax juris- 
diction and area of responsibility for 


"Commerce, a publication of the Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce, July 1947. 

°Tax Systems, Twelfth Edition, 1950. 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago. 

*McCullock v. Maryland 4 Whear. 113. 
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governmental service are seldom the 
same. This is best seen in the tax 
exemption of housing projects and 
defense plants and the attendant re- 
sponsibility of the local community 
to provide schools, police protection, 
fire protection, water service, sewer 
service, roads and streets for the people 
coming into the community. To avert 
inequity the system of payment in 
lieu of taxes was developed for cer- 
tain federally owned tax-exempt prop- 
erty. Similar provisions or outright 
taxation should be extended to other 
forms of public tax-exempt property. 

Actually taxation of exempt prop- 
erty will take time to achieve since 
exemptions from taxation of certain 
properties are written into state con- 
stitutions. Needless to say, constitu- 
tional changes are not made overnight. 

The most controversial and emo- 
tional aspect of the tax-exempt prop- 
erty issue involves private property. 
The type of property most frequently 
included in this category is owned by: 

1. Educational institutions ( whether 
or not operated for profit). 

2. Religious, scientific, literary or 
benevolent associations. 

3. Women’s clubs. 

4. Historical societies. 

5. Fraternal societies, orders or as- 
sociations, 

6. Turnverein societies. 

7. Memorial hall organizations. 

8. Boy and girl scouts. 

9. Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 

10. Bible camps. 

11. Public library associations. 

12. Veterans’ organizations. 

It should be pointed out that most 
of the organizations listed are granted 
tax favors in addition to tax exemption 











on their property. Contributions to 
organizations of this type are exempt 
under federal income tax laws up to 
15 per cent of adjusted gross income. 
Gifts of this nature are also generally 
exempt up to a given per cent of the 
income of the contributor under state 
income tax laws. Persons in higher 
income brackets can contr:bute gen- 
erously to these organizations with the 
tax saving equal to a major portion 
of the gift. 

When I propose that property of 
the organizations listed be placed on 
the tax roll 1 am not intimating that 
their services are not a desirable con- 
tribution to American society. It may 
be determined that some of these serv- 
ices should be supported by direct sub- 
sidy. By this method a more equitable 
governmental assistance program could 
be formulated with continuous evalua- 
tion of the adequacy and effectiveness 
of programs. There obviously is no 


such evaluation under our present sys- 
tem of tax exemptions. 


HOW DEFEND CHURCH EXEMPTIONS 

The original reason for exempting 
educational, philanthropic and re- 
ligious organizations from taxation was 
their “performing services of such 
value to the public that they should 
not be called upon to contribute to 
the public treasury... . One group of 
services includes all those which would 
be necessary for the state to perform 
if they were not being performed by 
private organizations. The other group 
consists of socially desirable but less 
necessary services which would not be 
supplied at all if it were not for private 
organizations.’~ 

Granted that many of the services 
of educational and religious organiza- 
tions are desirable, it does not follow 
that tax exemption of property is the 
most practical recognition of these 
services. Under this policy, for ex- 
ample, the largest amount of tax 
exemption (indirect public aid) for 
churches goes to the most affluent con- 
gregations with the largest property 
holdings and presumably the greatest 
ability to pay. Poor, struggling con- 
gregations frequently have little out- 
ward manifestation of status and per- 
haps little or no property. As a result, 
tax exemption on property is of little 
or no benefit to them. 

Both wealthy and poor congrega- 
tions are undoubtedly a good influence 

“Tax Exemptions, Tax Policy League, 
1939. J. J. Little and Ives Company, New 
York, p. 29 
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on the community, but, unless one is 
prepared to defend the proposition that 
the influence of a church for good is 
measured not by its spiritual influence 
but by brick, mortar and the value of 
its property, one cannot logically de- 
fend our present tax-exemption system. 

From the point of view of a layman 
in legal procedures and practice, the 
exemption of church property has al- 
ways seemed bad law as well as ques- 
tionable economics. When the federal 
Constitution guaranteed that Congress 
should “make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion” it was as- 
sumed that a person would not be 
compelled to support any religion 
against his’ consent. Some _ states 
spelled out the provision of religious 
worship more explicitly. 

“The right of every man to worship 
Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience shall never 
be infringed; nor shall any man be 
compelled to attend, erect or support 
any place of worship or maintain any 
ministry against his consent; . . .”'° 

Legal interpretation has permitted 
state law to require indirect support 
of places of worship through tax ex- 
emptions. A reduced tax base ob- 
viously results in higher rates on prop- 
erty taxed—the farms, the factories, 
the homes, and business establishments. 
Constitutions that prohibit use of pub- 
lic funds for aiding sectarian and re- 
ligious societies or organizations have 
not prohibited the granting of indirect 
aid in the form of tax exemptions to 
religious and sectarian groups. 


CALIFORNIA LED WAY 

If states withdrew tax exemption of 
church property, direct grants could 
not be made in most states. Religious 
congregations would then pay taxes 
on their property in relation to the 
value of the property, as would denom- 
inational schools. They would then 
pay their proportionate share for gov- 
ernmental services — water, sewers, 
street improvements, fire protection, 
and police protection. California did 
tax property of religious and other 
usually exempt groups. Support for 
extension of this policy to other states 
is given by some religious leaders as 
well as by tax authorities. Is it unfair 
to expect organizations to help pay 
for services which they themselves re- 
quire? Would the taxation of the 


"U.S. Constitution — Amendments, 
ticle 1. 
"Wisconsin Constitution, Article I, Sec- 


tion 18, 
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property of religious groups mean the 
end of churches and private denomina- 
tional colleges? California's experience 
does not warrant any such conclusion. 

Philanthropic organizations present 
a somewhat different problem in that 
they could be aided directly by the 
state or other public bodies if such a 
course was deemed desirable. This 
would: permit an evaluation of service 
rendered and of the duplication of serv- 
ice being performed by a_ public 
agency, including duplication of ad- 
ministration, and a constant appraisal 
of the need for the activity. It would 
eliminate the blind granting of a sub- 
sidy through tax exemption in rela- 
tion to property holding, as practiced 
at the present time. 


HOW JUSTIFY OTHER EXEMPTIONS? 

Included in the organizations fre- 
quently enjoying tax exemptions are 
fraternal societies operating under the 
lodge system, women’s clubs, literary 
associations, and veterans’ organiza- 
tions. It seems pertinent to consider 
critically whether the general taxpay- 
ing public should be called upon to 
support, even indirectly, such organi- 
zations. That they may be serving a 
useful purpose is not argued. How- 
ever, by and large their contribution 
has been to the enjoyment and better- 
ment of their members. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect their members to 
pull their full weight in the financial 
boat. Exemptions of this kind are 
extremely difficult to justify on a gen- 
eral welfare basis. 

If additional sources of revenue for 
educational support are to be explored, 
taxation of now tax-exempt property 
has real possibilities. It will be diffi- 
cult to obtain enactment of this type 
of legislation since emotions and self- 
interest will weigh heavily in the 
considerations. However, in spite of 
recognized pressure the problem is not 
impossible of solution. Those services 
that ought to have governmental as- 
sistance could, by and large, receive 
public grants rather than. indirect 
subsidies. By this policy grants could 
be more closely correlated with the 
value to the public of services per- 
formed. The bulk of now tax-exempt 
property, subjected to taxation, would 
yield substantial revenue to help sup- 
port the increased educational demands 
and other governmental services. Every 
day makes it increasingly apparent 
that additional tax sources must be 
utilized if we are to move forward 
in education. 
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Cincinnati students chat with 
S. Adam Bachtiar, chief of the 
division of education, Ministry 
of Education and Culture of 
the new republic of Indonesia. 


Farag attitude, a pleas- 
ant smile, and a feeling of sincere 
appreciation characterize an interesting 
educator entertained as an official visi- 
tor to this country by the U.S. Office 
of Education. He recently spent a 
portion of a week visiting the public 
schools of Cincinnati. 

S. Adam Bachtiar, chief of the divi- 
sion for education, Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture, Republic of Indo- 
nesia, is in charge of the educational 
forces of the new Indonesian republic, 
which has a population of 75,000,000. 
He impresses one with his thoroughly 
human characteristics, his delightful 
sense of humor, and his penetrating 
insight into educational problems. 

A native of the island of Java, Mr. 
Bachtiar received his elementary and 
secondary education in Indonesia. He 
attended the University of Amsterdam 
for eight years of advanced education 
and subsequently returned to his na- 
tive land to devote his life to edu- 
cating his people. He speaks fluent 
English, considering the fact that his 
formal training in this language dates 
back a quarter of a century and his 
subsequent experience with the lan- 
guage, from the standpoint of speak- 
ing, occurred largely in the short $pace 
of three weeks prior to his arrival in 
Cincinnati. He is an accomplished 
linguist as evidenced by the fact that 
he converses freely in five languages. 


IN FACE OF SERIOUS ODDS 

Asked about the problems faced by 
education back home, he said that his 
country is making rapid strides but 
only in the face of serious odds—80 
per cent of the population is still illit- 
erate. Mr. Bachtiar modestly informed 
us that his task has become so ab- 
sorbing that, for the four years prior 
to sailing on his present mission, he 
has had no week ends, no Saturdays or 
Sundays, but a constant routine of 
educational activities beginning daily 
at 7 a.m. and extending to 6 or 7 p.m. 
The family dinnér is followed by three 
or four hours of preparation for the 
next day's work. 
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Mr. Bachtiar was one of the small 
minority of secondary school teachers 
in his country who were native to the 
country. (Under the old regime some 
95 per cent of the high school teachers 
were foreigners.) He rose to the im- 
portant position of a high school prin- 
cipal in Jakarta. Then, following a 
wholesale exodus of the foreign sec- 
ondary school staff members, he de- 
voted himself to a large task of form- 
ing or organizing many groups of 8 
or 10 illiterates or poorly schooled 
individuals who are learning the sim- 
ple skills of reading, writing and arith- 
metic from an informally appointed 
teacher with a zeal that is born of 
their realization of the importance of 
the mission. This time-consuming 
phase of his work has spread until 
18,000 individuals have come into the 


program. He reports that at one time 
as many as 135 were reporting daily 
to his own home for these voluntary 
periods of instruction in literacy and 
citizenship. 

Mr. Bachtiar is so keenly aware of 
the fact that his country is wealthy 
in terms of natural resources but sorely 
lacking in the skills and technics man 
has acquired to make these resources 
the servant of society that it is not 
difficult to understand why he was 
selected for his important mission. 

Asked about his impressions of the 
American scene, this visitor will tell 
you that we seem a little hurried, a 
little bent on the hustle and bustle of 
life, according to the standards of his 
culture. However, he is quick to state 
that a fusion of the slow pace charac- 
teristic of his homeland with the more 
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rapid pace of our complex society 
would probably be beneficial to both. 

He expressed a particular interest 
in the fine evidences of democratic 
living that have come to his experi- 
ence in America. However, he was 
definitely impressed, on a recent visit 
to an institution south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, with racial restrictions 
encountered along the way. He stated 
that the privilege of occupying a seat 
of his choice on a coach was of little 
importance to him personally but that 
the evidence of discrimination against 
a racial group was of much greater 
significance. He added that presenta- 
tion of personal credentials relieved 
him of the burden of a restriction 
which nevertheless seemed highly sig- 
nificant. 

He expressed genuine interest and 
appreciation when various develop- 
ments in social attitudes of the past 
quarter century were called to his 
attention, but he brought forcibly to 
our attention the truth of Louis Fish- 
er's recent statement that the eyes of 
a vast majority of this world’s popu- 
lation are focused on the American 
scene with an avid interest in the 
growth of intercultural relations. 

A potential challenge to American 
education comes from visits such as 
Mr. Bachtiar's. We are concerned 
about the intellectual ability level of 
our students; he is concerned with 
elevating the masses, at first, to a 
mere level of literacy. We are con- 
cerned with replacing a sizable frac- 
tion of undertrained teachers; he is 
concerned with increasing the elemen- 
tary staffs of his country’s schools from 
50,000 to 200,000 teachers in a mere 
span of 10 years—and of staffing high 
schools not yet founded. To accom- 
plish this task only two universities are 
currently in operation in the entire 
republic. He states that his country 
contains six million children of ele- 
mentary school age who have at pres- 
ent no educational opportunity. 

We felt as we took leave of our 
visitor that a man of vision and destiny 
had given us the privilege of a few 
hours’ visit and were tremendously 
impressed with his gratifying com- 
ment, “It seems as if I could hardly 
be leaving Cincinnati so soon.” It is 
tremendously vhallenging to feel that 
the impressions gained in his brief 
visit to the American educational scene 
may exert a considerable influence for 
good upon the education of a people 
of 75,000,000 inhabitants for some 
time to come, 
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Teacher Institute Defended 
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pena it is presumptuous for a 

relative newcomer in the teaching 
profession to rush to the aid of our 
institute program. Certainly I cannot 
qualify as an authority on types of 
institutes or on the amount of good 
that is derived from them. But the 
disrepute into which our time honored 
annual meetings have fallen is serious. 

From all sides the institute is blasted, 
defamed and maligned in general by 
teachers, administrators and supervi- 
sory.personnel. And perhaps from the 
standpoint of the original beginnings 
of the institute, conceived by Henry 
Barnard as a series of lectures and 
demonstrations to give additional train- 
ing to poorly equipped instructors, the 
discredit heaped upon it is justified. 
There is need, however, to reevaluate 
our institute program, using a new 
set of standards and a fresh perspec- 
tive and taking into consideration the 
changes that have taken place in the 
profession since the institute began. 


BROADEN OUTLOOK 

First of all, the institute has changed 
considerably from its original purpose 
of in-service training for inadequately 
trained teachers. Rather, today’s ses- 
sions are designed more to enlighten 
and broaden the teacher's outlook on 
affairs in the world about him. 

This change in emphasis is highly 
important, for, although the average 
teacher of 1951 is much better pre- 
pared — academically speaking — than 
was the average teacher 50, or even 
20, years ago, there is still a great 
need for instructors to be better in- 
formed on world and national affairs. 

It is all too easy for teachers to be- 
come overwhelmed with the daily rou- 
tine and the minutiae that accompany 
the job of teaching. Teachers often 
cannot or will not take time to keep 
themselves informed on the changes 
taking place about them. Hence the 
modern concept of the institute is as 
an instrument designed to inspire the 
teacher to further his knowledge of 
social, political, moral and scientific 
change. 


But the institute can be more than 
just a gathering together of teachers 
for a series of lectures. It can be a 
place where ideas are exchanged and 
problems are solved. How often dur- 
ing the school year is the teacher able 
to contact others for the free, unham- 
pered exchange of ideas? To be sure, 
there are visiting days, teachers’ meet: 
ings, in-service programs, workshops 
and the invaluable aid given by con- 
sultants, but many times the lack of 
spontaneity and. the differences in 
needs and objectives among the teach- 
ers defeat the purpose of these meet- 
ings. The institute, therefore, should 
be considered as a much needed sup- 
plement to these other gatherings. 

Ideas—new and fresh—are the food 
upon which the teacher feeds. They 
spring from many sources: the chil- 
dren, the supervisors, but, more often 
than not, the other teachers. The in- 
stitute allows teachers from different 
schools and communities to meet 
under unusual circumstances. Usually 
it is the first opportunity in the new 
school year that teachers have to greet 
one another. 

This, to me, nebulous as it may 
seem to others, is one of the most 
fruitful periods during the annual 
meetings. It is here that teachers dis- 
cuss their mutual problems and ex- 
change ideas that are stimulated by 
the spirit of the moment. I have 
found these few, fleeting minutes be- 
fore and ‘after the regular sessions to 
be of immense value. We are incur- 
able shop-talkers, and the companion- 
able atmosphere of the institute cer- 
tainly encourages this type of activity. 

It seems clear, then, that the insti- 
tute is not an outmoded, useless re- 
mainder of bygone days. Only its pur- 
pose and methods of achieving that 
purpose have changed. All professions 
have their societal meetings, and busi- 
nessmen have their conventions. It is 
imperative that our profession main- 
tain the institute as a medium that 
provokes thinking, and, more impor- 
tant, allows the dissemination of ideas 
among the members of the profession. 
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HEN the order for books went 

through this year, did the prin- 
cipal order a book or two and a maga- 
zine for himself? Or could he be one 
of those principals whose office book- 
case is merely decorative and contains 
only sample copies of school books? 
Perhaps he is more efficient and 
methodical than that; in his bookcase, 
he may have neatly arranged by sub- 
ject a copy of every textbook used in 
his school. ' 

Even such a_ bookcase, however, 
could serve a useful purpose, though 
indirectly. By seeing those books so 
often, the principal might finally come 
to realize that the books used in his 
school are old and outmoded, Then, 
conscientiously, he might urge his 
teachers to study their book needs 
carefully, to replace old and worn out 
texts, to order new and modern ones. 
He would really mean it. He would 
even go out on a limb to get a larger 
book appropriation and would ap- 
prove those book orders so that his 
pupils and his teachers could do their 
jobs better. 

But how about his own job? Super- 
vision? Guidance? Administration? 
Organization? Mental health and hy- 
giene? Personnel? Management? 
Public relations? Visual education? 
Testing? Procedures and technics? 
Methods and materials? Principles and 
philosophy? Extracurricular activities? 
Assembly and homeroom programs? 
Health and safety? Character educa- 
tion? Student government? Remedial 
instruction? Individual differences? 


NEW TECHNICS 

Old stuff, the principal thinks. Well, 
maybe, parts of it! Yet through re- 
search and experimentation new tech- 
nics have constantly been explored. 
Some of those might fit his needs and 
be vital to him, be meant for him. 
Rare indeed in any profession has been 
the job performance that could not 
be improved. Had he considered that, 
he would have ordered a new book or 
two and a professional journal dealing 
with some of the many aspects of his 
work. 

Once upon a time the principal was 
chiefly a head teacher who was ex- 
pected to keep the records, discipline 
the rebellious boys, and pacify any 
irate parents. 
dictator and the benevolent autocrat. 
Times changed again. Nowadays, the 
principal is expected to be the 
democratic leader in a community en- 
terprise, cooperatively seeking the 
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Then along came the’ 


What books and magazines are in the 


PRINCIPAL’S BOOKCASE 


NEALE R. HAMILTON 


Principal, McKinley School 
Kearny, N.J. 


answers, whether the problem is ex- 
panding the old school or building a 
new one; planning a curriculum to in- 
clude club and activity periods, family 
competence and homemaking, or local 
educational and vocational needs and 
guidance; supporting additional state 
or federal aid to education; studying 
the growing feud between television 
and reading or between television and 
homework; raising teachers’ salaries, 
the single salary guide, merit pro- 
visions, yes or no; fighting juvenile 
delinquency by planned and supervised 
recreation the year around; encourag- 
ing adult education; knowing and 
evaluating human relationships; cul- 
tivating greater Community participa- 
tion, or improving teaching, improv- 
ing teachers, and developing pupil and 
teacher growth. Thus, as a modern 
leader, the principal: needs not only 
supervisory and administrative skills 
but also the technical knowledge that 
is a characteristic of any profession. 

Certainly no principal should ever 
permit his work to accumulate to the 
extent that he has no time to think, 
to look ahead and plan for next week, 
next month, next year. Certainly no 
principal should ever allow his sched- 
ule to become so disorganized that he 
has no time to read, to follow current 
professional developments, or to con- 
sult. authoritative references .concern- 
ing school problems and _ possibilities. 

How well could a lawyer handle his 
cases without consulting any law books 
or if he had no time to think or to 
read? The principal's cases are dif- 
ferent, argues the principal. Of course 
they are—less tangible, less concrete, 
and therefore often even harder. The 
lawyer always has his experience, the 
law, and precedent to govern his ac- 
tion. The principal, in working with 
evertchanging and difficult problems 
of intangible human _ relationships, 
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must depend on his experience and 
his growth. Has he been growing? 

Just as every teacher must keep one 
jump ahead of her pupils, so the prin- 
cipal should keep one jump ahead of 
his teachers, his P.T.A., and his com- 
munity in educational leadership, 
plans, hopes, aims and ideals. One 
jump ahead or one jump behind, the 
principal must make a choice, for life 
is like an elevator—going up or going 
down. 


EDUCATIONAL DEATH RATE 

The science of medicine, for ex- 
ample, has decreased the death rate 
from pneumonia 75 per cent in 20 
years, yet during the same period in the 
science of education about one-half 
the children who entered elementary 
school still continued to drop out be- 
fore they finished high school. What 
has the principal done in his school 
to reduce this educational death rate? 
Has the principal, aided by skillful 
teachers and specialists in child hygiene 
and development and helped also by 
the citizens of the community, worked 
for a school program adapted to the 
interests and needs of his pupils, so 
that their individual abilities have been 
enhanced for their own good and the 
good of society? 

Buying a magazine or ordering a 
book will not accomplish that program, 
but it is a positive step in the prin- 
cipal’s growth. Every principal should 
subscribe to some professional maga- 
zines or journals. In addition, he 
should have in his bookcase for read- 
ing or reference or informal study at 
least one authoritative book on each 
phase of his work. 

When the book order goes through 
next year, will the principal order a 
book or two and a magazine for him- 
self? Is he on the ball or on the 
toboggan? 











Yager aera need for continued 
professional growth by all educa- 
tors is axiomatic, practical difficulties 
multiply as degree teachers are em- 
ployed initially and mature ages pre- 
vail. Other interests tend to squeeze 
out the time and funds for such study. 
Personal problems of saving for re- 
tirement, poor health, and increasing 
responsibilities are a few of the many 
road blocks. 

Added to the inhibiting forces is 
the peculiar cycle that apparently exists 
in teaching as a profession. Many 


young women rightfully desire mar- , 


riage and motherhood. Frequently, 
young men still aspire to enter busi- 
ness or another profession. Teaching, 
then, is stopgap employment for many 
young entrants to the _ profession. 
Matrimonial and other job aspirations 
may submerge further _ professional 
preparation until retirement becomes 
a single ambition. Such a common 
dilemma has few simple solutions. 


PLAN FOR ACTION 

Two clues aided a representative 
committee of teachers and administra- 
tors in arriving at a plan of action. 
The teachers’ association and _ the 
P.T.A.’s, as well as the administration, 
had occasionally brought professional 
educators and other speakers for a 
single or short series of lectures. The 
other clue was the adage about 
Mohammed and the mountain—if 
teachers find the obstacles to renewed 
study insurmountable, why not bring 
the university to the teachers? The 
plan was to bring university men, 
specialists and authors, financed by the 
board of education, to our system for 
an entire professional course. 

It is believed that the ultimate suc- 
cess was dependent upon recognition 
of the psychological fact that group 
purpose is a stronger motivating force 
than individual purpose and that key 
instructional and administrative per- 
sonnel must act as leaders in any effec- 
tive plan of continuous curriculum im- 
provement and staff growth. 
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BRINGING THE UNIVERSITY 
TO YOUR 


Approximately 70 directors, super- 
visors, principals, assistant principals, 
curriculum committee chairmen, coun- 
selors, department heads, librarians and 
teachers attended the first courses, 
which met for three hours on 12 Sat- 
urday mornings during the school year. 
Perhaps this time is the most satisfac- 
tory because teachers are not exhausted 
after a day's work and university pro- 
fessors are more likely to be available. 
One study course was conducted on 
the elementary level, another on the 
secondary. 


BUILDING FOUNDATIONS 

Professors of education were chosen 
because they were believed to be the 
most capable of presenting recent de- 
velopments in educational thinking 
and practice. They were asked to 
present not just a single point of view 
but all of the newer concepts and 
relevant educational philosophies. A 
general aim was to help us answer the 
question, “To what extent is our cur- 
riculum meeting the needs’ of our 
pupils and how can we make it more 
effective?” 

To avoid sharp differences which 
deter progress toward innovation in 
philosophy or practice, this initial 
study was not conceived as a directly 
related workshop on curriculum con- 
struction. The aim was to study gen- 
eral principles and current practices 
and to permit application of these to 
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local problems later. Many of the 
ideas may never be used, but we felt 
it was imperative to rethink or evalu- 
ate significant. trends. 

The lectures, individual and group 
reports, and discussion periods were 
informative and challenging. Follow- 
up discussions were held in each build- 
ing to include all teachers and to clari- 
fy further the thinking of those who 
did attend. 

The courses were planned deliber- 
ately as study courses; learning is usual- 
ly more effective when one is engaged 
actively in studying, discussing and 
reading, as well as listening. Course 
outlines and bibliographies were pro- 
vided for all participants. Professional 
books were purchased and made avail- 
able through the curriculum library. 
The more significant publications were 
purchased for each building; other 
books could be obtained by telephone 
or note through the daily school de- 
livery. Current professional magazines 
were available also. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

Although enrollment was optional, 
nearly 100 per cent of the previously 
mentioned personnel attended. Many 
who came somewhat unenthusiastically 
soon found increasing satisfaction. 

Certificates signed by the superin- 
tendent and president of the board of 
education are the only tangible recog- 
nition for attendance and study. Self- 
satisfaction and the extent to which 
new ideas have been implemented are 
difficule to measure. Some direct or 
indirect outcomes are the facts that 
nearly half of the principals were 1n 
summer school following the course, 
more than 30 teachers are at work on 
released time developing a new course 
of study in health, physical education, 
and safety, and a new senior problems 
course will be initiated in Grade 12 
in September. 
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LET’S KEEP SCHOOLS OPEN IN SUMMER 


A plea for year-round use of personnel and plant 


Ww do our public school plants 
stand idle three months each 
year? Is it because between the months 
of September and May such a stock- 
pile of educational benefits are built up 
that the market would be glutted if 
production were allowed to continue 
unrestricted? Is such idleness because 
of a desire to avoid any possible clash 
with the F.E.P.C.? Is such idleness 
caused by the fact that the rigors of 
organized public education are so 
severe that a lad’s cerebrum, cerebel- 
lum and medulla oblongata would 
collapse under the added strain? 

Or is it because the nine months’ 
school is a throwback to “the good old 
days” when an agrarian society rode 
tall in the saddle, when the labors of 
growing boys and girls were needed 
during the harvest time, when the 
promises of the Industrial Revolution 
were still little more than promises? 
If the nine months’ school is a reflec- 
tion of pre-industrial days, then per- 
haps it is time for a bit of stocktaking. 
If the latest census figures show any- 
thing, they show that this nation is 
tightly caught up in a web of science 
and invention. For millions of young- 
sters, then, here in 1951, the months 
of June, July and August no longer 
represent an interval when school- 
books are inevitably exchanged tor a 
plow, a scythe, a hoe. 


KEEPING KIDS OUT OF TROUBLE 


A second reason, therefore, for look- 
ing askance at our idle school plants 
lies in the fact that for millions of 
growing boys and girls the summer 
months now stand for pure, unre- 
strained leisure time—a freedom that, 
because it more often than not lacks 
supervision, can stand careful examina- 
tion. In the wake of the shorter work 
week, educators have been quick to 
point up the fact that with adults 
leisure time, of the aimless, unguided 
variety, can easily and quickly produce 
dangerous antisocial overtones. Hence 
a rapidly growing emphasis during the 
learner's formative years upon learning 
how to handle leisure time in such a 
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way as to make both the individual 
and society the benefactors of the 40 
hour (and less!) work week. Hence, 
too, the rapidly mounting stress, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, upon adult 
education, an insurance policy against 
allowing leisure hours to be more of a 
social menace than a personal reward. 
If this brand of reasoning is sound, 
then what a youngster does with his 
summer vacation is more than an 
academic question. It is a problem 
pregnant with social significance. 

There is still another reason why 
idle school plants come in for chal- 
lenge, a reason that seldom carries the 
approval of school administrators. 
During and since World War II the 
public schools have been badly over- 
crowded. The rapidly expanded birth 
rate, increased school services, swollen 
building costs, curtailment of building 
programs during the war years—all 
these have combined to bring much 
grief to many a local school superin- 
tendent, and board of education. 

There are still other reasons for the 
overcrowding—more recent reasons. 
There is, for example, the matter of 
school consolidation. Many schools 
have found that their housing facilities 
have not kept pace’ with their speed 
in annexing other schools. To illus- 
trate, in the state of Texas “administra- 
tive units have decreased from 6392 
in 1940 to 2500 in 1950. It is expected 
that the number will be decreased by 
local consolidation to approximately 
2200 by the beginning of the 1951-52 
term.”! 

In Texas, too, thanks to one of the 
provisions of the Gilmer-Aiken Act, 
a school no longer receives per capita 
payments on the basis of the number 
of boys and girls eligible to attend 
that system. Instead, a school is now 
paid only for those youngsters who 
actually attend the school. In more 
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than one instance, therefore, there has 
been a quickening of interest on the 
part of school leaders in whether or 
not little William comes to school. It 
is heartening, indeed, in some schools 
today to see how extremely solicitous 
superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion can be about getting little Wil- 
helmina to school promptly and regu- 
larly—well, regularly anyway! 

It follows, therefore, that in hun- 
dreds, in thousands of schools today 
the $64 question is a short one: Where 
will we put the kids? According to 
the National Education Association, 
$15,000,000,000 is needed immediate- 
ly for schoolhouse construction. The 
need for more schools, then, is not just 
a topic for conversation. The need is 
real, urgent. In which case, idle school 
buildings call for some explaining. 


BETTER UTILIZATION 


The remedies offered by the school 
administrator and the local business- 
man can be, and sometimes are, sharply 
divergent! The school superintendent 
has a short and ready antidote: Build 
more buildings! Whereas the man of 
business is wont to urge that better 
utilization be made of what already has 
been built! 

There is a fourth reason the public 
schools can ill afford to let their plants 
go unused in the good old summer- 
time. Educators are extremely out- 
spoken in their contention that school 
teachers are being forced to work for 
substandard wages. As one spokesman 
puts it: “In view of the fact that school 
teachers are woefully underpaid, the 
young men and women needed most 
in the profession turn their thoughts 
and their energies to more remunera- 
tive callings.” 

There is no doubt but that there is 
more than a grain of truth in the 
charge. At the same time, educators as 
a group have been reluctant to come 
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up with a way to make teaching a full- 
time, all-year job. Where authors of 
standard works in school administra- 
tion give recognition to the possibil- 
ities of the all-year school, the feeling 
is in line with that of Reeder: “The 
few attempts which have been made 
in the elementary and _ secondary 
schools to keep the schools running the 
12 months in the year have not met 
with the generous approval of the 
pupils, of their parents, or of teachers. 
In the nature of things, industries will 
probably continue to use their plants 
a much larger percentage of the time 


than will the schools... .”" 


WHY SALARY PROBLEMS ACUTE 


As long as such a condition pre- 
vails, the teaching fraternity stands 
alone. In its devotion to an abbre- 
viated work year, to a three-month 
vacation, organized public education 
operates on a unique time schedule. 
Could it be, then, that in this unique- 
ness lies at least a partial explanation 
of why the salary problems of peda- 
gogs are so acute? Or are school teach- 
ers naive enough to believe seriously 
that they will see the day when they 
are paid 12 months’ wages for nine 
months’ work? 

As is clearly demonstrated in the 
poll on the all-year school reported in 
the June issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, the arguments just advanced 
are not supported with unanimity. 
Such a lack of agreement among the 
administrators interrogated, however, 
in no way discredits what already has 
been said. Rather the poll returns point 
up ail the more the facts that the all- 
year school (a) means different things 
to different people, (b) must make 
clear that it is capable of operating 
under widely differing sets of condi- 
tions, and (c) may not be acceptable 
to a given community in any of its sev- 
eral forms. 

The all-year school comes in three 
sizes. Unlike the offerings at the 
corner drugstore, the economy size 
(see Plan A) year-round school is the 
least desirable from the educator's 
point of view. Unfortunately, this is 
the type that most people, educators 
and laity alike, think of when talk 
turns to the idea of keeping the school 
open around the calendar. Briefly, the 
several concepts of the all-year school 
are as follows: 


"Reeder, W. G.: The Fundamentals of 
Public School Administration. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company, 1951, third 
edition, pp. 272-273. 
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Plan A: The public school system 
is set up to operate on a four-term (12 
weeks each) basis. Each child attends 
school for three consecutive terms on 
a staggered arrangement. One-fourth 
of the school population, therefore, is 
on vacation at all times. 

It'is quickly evident that this type 
of all-year school is primarily, and 
sometimes exclusively, concerned with 
better utilization of already existing 
building space where pupil enroll- 
ments have gone beyond a ¢ommu- 
nity’s ability or desire to accommodate 
such expansion through the process of 
building more buildings. The big 
danger, of course, is that the plan may 
continue to operate long after the 
emergency need has passed. In that 
case interests other than the best in- 
terests of the pupil are served. When 
viewed as anything other than a tem- 
porary, short-term measure, this type 
has dangerous possibilities. 


Plan B: The public school system 
offers its regular nine months’ pro- 
gram. During the summer months the 
facilities of the school are made avail- 
able to the following: (1) students 
who seek remedial services, (2) stu- 
dents who seek to accelerate their 
progress, (3) students who seek to 
pursue some special interest, and (4) 
studenrs who desire to participate in 
an expanded recreational program. 

Under this arrangement emphasis 
may be placed on any one or all of 
these student groups. The extent of 
the emphasis, wherever it may be 
placed, will naturally depend upon 
such factors as (1) funds available, 
(2) interests and needs of the stu- 
dents, (3) school facilities available, 
and (4) community support. When 
heavy emphasis is given to enlarged 
recreational opportunities, as in Glade- 
water, Tex., the school may or may not 
choose to merge its recreational facil- 
ities with those of the community. 


Plan C: The public school system 
offers its regular nine months’ pro- 
gram. During the summer months, as 
in Plan B, the facilities of the school 
are made available to the following: 
(1) students who seek remedial serv- 
ices, (2) students who seek to accele- 
rate their progress, (3) students who 
seek to pursue some special interest, 
and (4) students who desire to par- 
ticipate in added recreation. 

In addition (here is where Plan C 
differs from Plan B!) full use is made 
of those members of the instructional 
staff not accounted for in the activities 


already outlined. Such utilization takes 
many forms. Under Plan C, then, the 
year-round school means a year-round 
job for all, or virtually all, of the 
school staff. The nature of the staff 
member's employment, however, is 
radically different from that under 
Plan A. 

In Rochester, Minn., for example, 
heavy emphasis is placed upon student 
activities outside the realm of the pure- 
ly academic. At Decatur, Ill, a much 
larger per cent of the faculty is con- 
cerned with curriculum planning and 
self-improvement. 

In the April 1950 issue of The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS Supt. McIntosh* 
gives a breakdown on the deployment 
of his faculty during the 1949 summer 
months: “Last summer (1949) 23 per 
cent of the Decatur teachers taught; 5 
per cent worked in the summer rec- 
reation program or in the public 
library; 24 per cent took part in a 
curriculum workshop; 38 per cent 
went to -summer school; 6 per cent 
took a leave. of absence.” Ultimately 
Mr. McIntosh hopes to be able to 
move to a four-year cycle: “Teachers 
would teach two summers, take part in 
a curriculum workshop or go to sum- 
mer school the third summer, and take 
a leave of absence without pay the 
fourth summer.” 

At Glencoe, Ill., perhaps the bright- 
est light of all the schools now using 
Plan C, if things were left entirely up 
to the faculty, there probably would be 
no class work offered during the sum- 
mer months. Instead, the emphasis 
would be entirely upon recreational 
and avocational experiences for the 
students while the other members of 
the teaching staff would concern them- 
selves with study, travel and curric- 
ulum planning. 


NOT APPLICABLE TO ALL 


It has not been my intent to endorse 
any one of the several plans for keep- 
ing the schools open all year. A plan 
that would be acceptable in one com- 
munity would, and perhaps should, be 
rejected in another. Neither has it 
been my purpose to suggest that the 
concept of the year-round school is’ 
applicable to all schools. It is my con- 
tention, however, that many of organ- 
ized education's present resources could 
better be utilized when town and gown 
sit down together to a bit of serious 
self-examination! 

®*Whitcomb, Mildred E.: Convention 
Digest. The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 45: 47 
(April) 1950. 
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Halifax County High School is one of a score of schools in Virginia for which planning advances 
were made under the Community Facilities Service of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 





1. COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


2. IDEAL CLASSROOM 








Wide public participation developed consolidation for 


HALIFAX COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


ALIFAX County, Virginia, is to 

build an 88 classroom high 
school for 1400 white students into 
which the activities of nine widely 
separated high schools are to be con- 
solidated. It will cost approximately 
$1,250,000, and buses, moving on 
trunk line sche:iules from designated 
junction points, will transport some 
youngsters, coming and going, as far 
as 60 miles a day. 

A parallel project at the Halifax 
Training Center, the Negro high 
school, provides for an addition, to 
cost $780,000, which will include 
new facilities for administrative offices; 
gymnasium and cafeteria, science, 
music and commerce units; industrial 
arts and vocational agriculture shops, 
and a home economics unit. The ex- 
panded school will accommodate 1200 
students. 

These projects by themselves con- 
tain no jolt-laden item of either sur- 
prise or news. Consolidation of school 
facilities has become generally ac- 
cepted in rural areas in many parts 
of the country. The interest in the 


HARRY HEWES 


Information Officer, Community Facilities Service 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


Halifax County plans rests in the eff- 
cient public relations job—a task call- 
ing for patience, tact, consideration of 
many tax and other figures, and the 
tireless appeal to “Let's talk this over 
“some more,” which brought the tax- 
payers of this rural county pretty sol- 
idly behind the new school program. 
The story merits the telling for such 
interest and direction as it may have 
for other rural counties where the 
school system has not kept step with 
the times and where consolidation and 
transportation may be the answers. 
The widest public participation in 
the development of these programs, it 
was agreed, is essential to the best 
type of tax supported education. As 
R. L. Lacy, the Halifax County super- 
intendent, said: “When the people 
know, they react fine.” A general un- 
derstanding of the purposes of this 
program now covers the county. 


Halifax County, abutting the North 
Carolina line, has a population of 
41,427. It is on the edge of the cotton 
and tobacco growing belt and is pre- 
dominantly rural. It has 85  school- 
houses, 50 or 60 of which, sooner or 
latef, but probably within 10 years, 
will be closed for educational purposes. 
Its pupil population comprises 10,058 
children, of whom 4854 are white. 
Daily average class attendance is 8600 
and 51 school buses travel an average 
of 60 miles a day. There are too few 
buses, and many of these should be 
retired because of age. 

Early in 1945, when many, of the 
young people were in the armed serv- 
ices, the Halifax County school board 
asked the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation to survey the situation. The 
board’s action was the result of a 
growing dissatisfaction with a county 
school system in which only three of 


In 1946-47, 14 
boys and 36 girls 
were enrolled in 
the Wilson Me- 
morial High 
School. Its stu- 
dents will join 
those of eight 
other small high 
schools to attend 
the new Halifax 
County School. 
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every hundred pupils entering the first 
grade went on to college. The system 
wasn't worthy of the members of 
Halifax County's upspringing genera- 
tion who, whether they liked it or not, 
would have to carry on in a perplexed 
and bewildered world, school officials 
were told. 

Fred Alexander headed the study 


group that moved in from Richmond , 


and came up with a report recom- 
mending that a comprehensive con- 
solidated high school to accommodate 
at least 1400 white pupils be built as 
near the center of the county as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, it was made clear, 
there would be children in Halifax 
County who would suffer educational 
privation. These findings were known 
as the “Alexander Report,” and this 
title was to become a household word, 
sometimes adorned with expletives, 
throughout the county. 

Now, six years later, plans for this 
school building to be built close to 
the geographic center of the county, 
and midway between Halifax, the 
county seat, and South Boston, the 
largest town, are on the drawing boards 
of Architects Stainback and Scribner 
in Charlottesville. Besides classrooms, 
laboratories and offices there will be 
an auditorium seating 1500, a gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria for 450, and abour 
14,000 square feet of shop units. A 
37 acre site has been acquired. 


ADVANCE APPROVED 

To assist the county school board in 
the preparation of plans, blueprints 
and specifications, the Community Fa- 
cilities Service of the Housing and 
Home Finance: Agency approved an 
interest-free advance of $43,740 which 
will be returned to the US. Treasury 
when construction work is started on 
the new high school. 

Financing will be through state aid 
of $571,056 .in Battle grant money, 
a colloquial phrase covering Gov. John 
Battle's school grant program, and a 
long-term loan of $678,944 from the 
Virginia Literary Fund. 

The Halifax County High School is 
one of some 20 schools in Virginia 
for which planning advances have 
been approved under the C.F.S. ad- 
vance planning programs for local 
public works. In many of these build- 
ings regular classes are now being held. 
In Virginia, as elsewhere throughout 
the country, there is a long and accu- 
mulated need for new school plant fa- 
cilities. With the completed plans in 
hand the buildings can be constructed 
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This is the Birch District Negro School at Mountain Grove, one of the 
many small buildings serving the 5200 Negro school children in Halifax 
County. When the additions to the Halifax Training Center are 
completed, it will accommodate 1200 Negro high school students. 


without delay when economic condi- 
tions warrant. 

There were other suggestions in the 
Alexander Report, including the addi- 
tions and expansions at the Halifax 
Training Center, but the need for the 
comprehensive consolidated high 
school was stressed. Little, inadequate, 
ill planned and obsolete schools, after 
all, can be extremely costly, both in 
maintenance and operating expenses 
and in certain social penalties. 

Halifax County is divided into nine 
magisterial districts, and the county 
school board now has one member 
from each of the districts. They are a 
lawyer, four merchants, a housewife, a 
businesswoman, an insurance agent, 
and a farmer. The county has 320 
principals and teachers, of whom 140 
are Negroes. Sixty-two of the county's 
schools are one-room or two-room, 
stove heated structures. There are 10 
high schools. 

With the receipt of the Alexander 
Report, the school board named an 
advisory committee of 27 persons, each 
member selecting three from his mag- 
isterial district. By 1946 studies had 
progressed to a point where the prob- 
able high school site, capacity, con- 
struction cost, and tax increases were 
known, but no official action had been 
taken. 

On Dec. 10, 1947, the members of 
the advisory group met in the court- 
house with the school board, Dr. 
Alexander, and R. L. Wimbish of the 
state department of education. The 


committee's formal report had been 
delayed for almost two years, during 
which a large public opinion sampling 
had been taken. The delay was caused, 
the committee explained, by the fact 
that in these first postwar years little 
construction could have been done any- 
how because of material shortages and 
sky-high construction costs. 


FACTS OUTLINED 

The group got down to cases, how- 
ever, at the meeting at the courthouse, 
named another committee of nine in- 
vestigators to visit schools in other 
Virginia counties and to make a sup- 
plemental report. When the advisory 
committee’s finished findings were as- 
sembled, after what it termed “an 
effort to make an objective, scientific, 
firsthand and forthright report,” it out- 
lined these salient facts: 

“This committee does not believe 
the county of Halifax can afford a 
luxuriant dream school any more than 
it believes the county of Halifax can 
afford to deny its children an adequate 
education. : 

“The smaller the school, the higher 
the cost and, as a rule, the poorer 
the education it offers. It appears .. . 
that neither the physical plants nor 
the offerings are adequate in our ele- 
mentary or high schools, and the 
proper offerings cannot be made avail- 
able economically under the present 
school plant. 

“The objection that building costs 
are high might be used indefinitely. 
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The building costs for our state high- 
ways also are high, but our automo- 
biles have to go. Children continue 
to grow, and we cannot repress their 
development by denying them the 
proper educational advantages. 

“It is estimated that for every hun- 
dred children entering the first grade 
in Halifax County, only about three 
pursue higher education after com- 
pleting high school. It would thus 
appear that 97 per cent deserve a more 
thoughtful consideration by those 
charged with their education. 

“Under our present educational fa- 
cilities we do not adequately prepare 
our children for college or for living 
or for pursuing their chosen fields of 
work.” 

These conclusions were only part of 
the lengthy report that struck the 


county community with a considerable’ 


impact. Almost everybody knew one 
or more members of the advisory com- 
mittee and why they were selected. 
While the spread of representation 
was broad enough, there was a mi- 
nority report by several members who, 
while agreeing in general with the 
statements of the full committee, were 
not persuaded that one central con- 
solidated white high school would 
meet the problem. The minority pro- 
posed three new high schools in stra- 
tegic locations and based its recom- 
mendations on the distances to be 
traveled. Later in the public relations 


campaign an enlarged map of the 
county, adorned with thumb tacks and 
colored string, illustrated how with 
proper pickup and express buses the 
problem of transportation was not 
serious, while the construction costs 
for three new schools would be heavy. 


Each community, naturally enough, - 


wanted to hold and improve its own 
facilities until the, surveys for consoli- 
dation were ready. 


STORMY OBJECTIONS 

While the special investigating com- 
mittee of nine was visiting other Vir- 
ginia schools, opposition to the con- 
solidated high school plan gathered 
momentum. Protests and stormy ob- 
jections to the construction of a mid- 
county high school to cost more than 
a million dollars came from certain 
districts where it was thought that 
high school consolidation would 
weaken the well established commu- 
nity centers. There were protests also 
from residents of the far outlying 
sections .of the county who, while 
not militantly opposing the revamping 
of the school system, went along with 
the report supporting the three pro- 
posed new high school buildings. 

Then there were those who objected 
to any boost in the going tax rate, 
and always, so some say in Halifax 
County, there are just plain objectors, 
the chronic “aginners,” the opponents 
of any change in the settled order, the 


sort who say “What was good enough 
for my Pa is good enough for our 
kids!” And to this dreary parochialism 
the pros replied, “The schools weren't 
even good enough for your Dad or 
he might have amounted to a lot more 
than he did.” 

Farmers, who make up the larger 
part of the county’s population, were 
not prominent among the opponents, 
but they made it plain that with the 
centralizing of the high school the 
adult programs in the old school build- 
ings, which are to be known as ele- 
mentary communities, were to be in 
no way abridged. “There will be a 
young war if this happens,” the au- 
thorities were informed. 

The programs for the new ele- 
mentary centers, Grades 1 to 7, call 
for expansion of the adult education 
classes which have been extremely 
popular and well attended. Home- 
making and shop instruction will begin 
in the sixth grades to give earlier 
experience in the practical arts. 

The evening classes from January 
to March have taught many farmers 
how to set up their own machine 
shops. In case of a binder breakdown, 
for instance, the owner can grind out 
the damaged part.on his own or a 
neighbor's lathe in a couple of hours 
instead of waiting two or three days 
to get a replacement from town. Supt. 
Lacy explained, however, that the work 
in the shops was not a “service” ar- 


This building at Halifax is one of the nine high schools that will be used 
for other community purposes, usually as a grade school or for vocational 
and adult education, when the new county high school is completed. 
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rangement but “straight instruction.” 

“The schools are not in business,” 
he said, “but these programs in the 
shops and canning classes have taken 
a strong hold, and there would be 
strenuous objections if we tried to 
change them.” 

For example, from October to De- 
cember there is instruction in the prep- 
aration and preservation of meat and 
the canning of fruits and vegetables. 
For this area this is accepted as a re- 
warding element of adult education. 
Along with the vocational work will 
go that of the G.I. Institute and farm 
training Classes for veterans. 

“When the new high school is in 
operation it is our plan to bring some 
of our special talent instructors and 
our specialists in music and the voca- 
tional arts to the elementary centers 
on scheduled visits,’ Mr. Lacy added. 


PRACTICAL INTEREST 

In January 1948 the special investi- 
gating committee of nine visited the 
Randolph Henry High School in Char- 
lotte Court House, Charlotte County, 
and the Andrew Lewis High School in 
Salem, Roanoke County. There must 
be a practical interest in the business 
of pupil transportation in any county 
with an area of 600 square miles. The 
subcommittee’s findings are incorpo- 
rated in the full report. 

In Charlotte County, where some pu- 
pils travel more than 50 miles a day 
to and from school, they were told 
about the consolidated transportation 
plan. 

“Don't let distance bother you,” the 
Halifax County visitors were advised. 
“Our children reach high school in 
less time than it took them to reach 
the grammar school before we had 
consolidation.” 

Much the same answer was heard 
at the Andrew Lewis school, where 
pupils are transported 25 miles over 
the mountains from distant parts of 
Roanoke County. The report com- 
ments: 

“In Halifax County we have known 
school bus transportation at its worst. 
Our daily bus average has been 96 
children, and each bus has an average 
daily trip of 55 miles. Some pupils 
leave home 90 minutes before school 
and arrive home an hour and a half 
afterward. 

“Our buses could pick up the high 
school children and bring them to 
central loading points where they 
could be transferred to trunk line or 
express nonstop buses. The pickup 
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buses would then return along their 
routes for the transportation of other 
pupils to the elementary centers.” 
Here is where the Halifax County 
road map with thumb tacks and col- 
ored strings became traveling exhibit 
No. 1. It was shown in all parts of 


the county, to women’s clubs and at 
church meetings, before P.T.A. and 
farmers’ groups, and in the schools. 


SMALL SCHOOLS COSTLY 

As to the heavy costs of operating 
the smaller schools, the committee 
commented: “The great hindrance to 
adequate educational offering in Hali- 
fax County is occasioned by the wide 
distribution of schools, which results 
in small enrollment.” 

Illustrations were cited: 1946-47 
the Wilson Memorial High School, 
with an enrollment of 14 boys and 36 
girls, offered the same courses of study 
as the Volens High School with an 
enrollment of 210. The cost for in- 
struction per pupil at Wilson was 
$131.19 in that school year; at Volens 
it was $85. The total credit offerings 
at both schools, including academic, 
vocational and physical education, 
stood at 23. At Halifax Training 
School with 600 pupils, the per pupil 
cost was $47.18 but with 2914 credits 
offered. In South Boston there were 
30 credit units. 

In the same school year the Andrew 
Lewis High School at Salem, predomi- 
nantly a rural school with 1400 pupils, 
offered 48 courses and operated at a 
pupil cost of $76.06. 

Nine hundred pupils at the Andrew 
Lewis School are transported by bus. 
County high schools in Roanoke 
County enroll 2700 white and 500 
Negro pupils as against 1100 white 
and 900 colored in Halifax County. 
The population of the counties is ap- 
proximately the same. (Roanoke unde. 
a Virginia law is an independent city 
and is not politically a part of the 
county. ) 

Then, after the committee of nine 
had reported and had amplified its 
report in numerous sessions, other citi- 
zens’ committees went to work. The 
widest . public participation possible 
Was sought and this was not predi- 
cated on the activities of the oppo- 
nents of the program, although they 
kept the interest from lagging. At 
one time some of the dissidents en- 
gaged a lawyer to seek an injunction 
against the school board; they learned 
that a court cannot enjoin a project 
that is only in the talking stage. 


The proponents, who included many 
dedicated to the consolidation plan 
“no matter what the cost,” kept their 
patience. Mayor W. M. Lewis of Hali- 
fax was among the opposition at first 
and was finally won over by the stark 
need for a better educational program. 
There were the meetings of the spe- 
cial committee composed of three pro- 
ponents, three opponents, three per- 
sons named by the board of county 
supervisors, and three named by the 
county school board which organized 
itself and passed 27 hours in nine 
searching sessions. It explored every 
angle and came out for the proposed 
program, with a majority of 10 to 2. 

The Negroes came into the con- 
sultations also and were répresented 
by their leaders from all sections of 
the county. Their meetings‘went into 
seven or eight long sessions. The 
weekly Halifax Gazette has backed the 
consolidation plan solidly since the 
program was suggested. The two other 
weekly: newspapers have urged a pol- 
icy of “going slow” and of “being 
sure” that all the relevant facts, in- 
cluding county revenues, are considered. 


OTHER COMMITTEES 

There were still other committees. 
On the program angles there was a 
group of farmers selected by the 
county agent and of women named by 
the home demonstration agent, who 
met repeatedly with teachers and prin- 
cipals on matters of curriculums and 
particularly on vocational and home 
economics courses. Another effective 
group, selected by the county bar and 
the medical and ministerial associa- 
tions, studied the whole plan and 
went on the record for a first-class 
college preparatory schedule. Industry 
was heard in another committee, and, 
finally, now at work is the “key” or 
“screening” committee going along 
with the school trustees, principals 
and architects. Its members are scru- 
tinizing both the findings of the vari- 
ous committees and the plans of the 
architects. 

Slowly, but inevitably, the oppo- 
nents of the new school program either 
have been won over or have become 
discreetly less vocal. 

When the Halifax County School 
Board formally adopted the new pro- 
gram in 1949 and applied to the Com- 
munity Facilities Service for advance 
planning funds, the school officials 
were fairly well assured that no active 
opposition on any significant level 
remained. 
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As much cabinet and couriter 
work as possible is kept to 
the window side of the room 
at Central School, Wilmette, 
Ill. The theory behind this is 
that all walls subject to future 
moving should be kept free 
of built-in features. The win- 
dow wall alone would seem 
to be a permanent feature. 


EVERAL years ago the Wilmette 
faculty began the search for the 
ideal elementary classroom or class- 
rooms. Every member of the staff 
entered the search, working primarily 
as individuals, although some of the 
members teamed up for the quest. 
The directions for this exploration 
were simple. First, give no considera- 
tion to costs. This was in a sense just 
dreaming, and dreams don’t cost much. 
Second, draw on experience and phi- 
losophy, but try to think and plan 
something original—in other words, 
avoid the clichés. Third, technical as- 
sistance would be available for simple 
scale drawings if desired, but the ideal 
room could be described and/or drawn 
to scale. Scale drawings were to be 
accompanied by descriptive notes. 

The staff enthusiastically took up 
the challenge. Some planned suites and 
the major portions of a building. All 
tried to get out of the traditional 
groove. Once the plans were finished 
the school architect took the teachers’ 
plans and attempted to make com- 
posite rooms for the various grades. 
Of course, some ideas were mutually 
exclusive, but in the main the many 
plans fell into a general pattern. How- 
ever, the composite rooms were not 
the real value of the quest. Some of 
the ideas were not compatible with 
sound expenditure of public funds 
and others definitely were of the vi- 
sionary Class. 

Two or three facts were consistent 
in all the plans. No. 1 was the teach- 
ers’ desire for larger rooms; No. 2, 
the ever-present feeling of the need 
for running water in each room, and 
No. 3, the realization that a practical 
single classroom could not be designed 
for all of the needs of a teacher and 
pupils in a modern school. In other 
words, auxiliary rooms were designed 
or suggested to supplement the class- 
room in virtually all the schemes. 
These auxiliary features ranged from 
art studios to science rooms, with 
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Seeking and 


IDEAL CLASSROOM 


shops, libraries, conference and ‘small 
group rooms in between. 

When the Central plans were start- 
ing to take form, the eerlierstudy was 
in the minds of all who were.working 
on them. Larger rooms were the watch- 
word. 3ut how large is large in terms 
of sound educational planning? Typi- 
cal class sizes, of course, have bearing 
on this problem. Wilmette averages 
24 or 25 pupils to the room, and 30 
is considered the maximum. The 
rooms must be large enough to permit 


the normal classroom activities of a 


MILLARD D. BELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Wilmette, Ill. 


group of 25 youngsters. About 1000 
square feet of floor space seemed to 
be the answer, after much marking 
out, fitting of furniture into different 
floor areas, and the like. The teachers 
wanted more space than they had in 
the old buildings, but dimensions sug- 
gested were too contradictory to give 
reliable data on what was “more.” 
The shape of the room was a second 
problem. Square, “L” and rectangular 
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shapes (we never considered the 
round) each had advantages for cer- 
tain parts of the program and, like- 
wise, disadvantages. The final decision 
was that the rectangular room had 
about as favorable a score on shape 
as any, possibly the most favorable. 
It also fitted together well and offered 
practical advantages in construction 
Costs. 


ALCOVE FORMED BY FIN 

The next problem was whether to 
partition or divide the room. Naturally, 
there were many ideas on the subject. 
The final decision was not to divide 
but to screen, with a fin, so that the 
sink and counter were actually an 
alcove in the rectangular room. Ex- 
perience with divided or separate work- 
rooms in other buildings was a factor 
in this choice, plus the known fact 
that children are gregarious and once 
a few start something, soon virtually 
all want to join the “fun.” The alcove 
arrangement gives the opportunity for 
one or two to work on special projects 
but leaves the whole room for a work- 
room if the children so desire. Like- 
wise, it retains the room as a large 


space for other activities, such as 
dramatization, entertaining parents or 
visitors, and committee work. 

Once the size, shape and unity of 
the room were determined, the prob- 
lems of finish and built-in features 
were attacked. Flexible building had 
been emphasized by everyone con- 
cerned with the new school. But just 
what the term actually means in prac- 
tical application is still pretty much 
every man’s personal opinion. 

The Wilmette theory that predomi- 
nated is to keep all walls subject to 
future moving and therefore free of 
built-in cabinets or features. This elim- 
inated built-in features on the two 
ends of the room. Any shelving or 
counters for these areas has to be what 
is termed furniture—that is, unat- 
tached to or not an integral part of 
the walls. The window side of the 
room is permanent and a good place 
for as much cabinet and counter work 
as iS possible. Unit ventilators and 
convectors had to be placed on this 
wall for practical reasons so the final 
plan resulted in this entire wall’s being 
developed as a uniform counter, with 
shelves below if there was space. 


The hall wall is likely to be perma- 
nent and here, too, are possibilities for 
built-in features. The door, of course, 
is located on this side, along with 
light switches and thermostat. To the 
left of the door and, therefore, toward 
the rear of the room is the sink; all 
the plumbing was placed in ‘the hall 
wall. To form the alcove, a teacher's 
closet seemed the proper permanent 
feature To this closet a storage cabinet 
6 feet by 30 inches by 6 feet was 
attached—it is furniture and may eas- 
ily be shifted if the teacher desires. 


TRIAL PERIOD FIRST 

The basic room was now pretty well 
blocked out. Bulletin board and chalk- 
board at proper heights complete the 
wall treatment. The rear wall has been 
left without any treatment but paint. 
The idea is to build in as furniture 
(not a part of the wall) whatever the 
teachers find desirable after they have 
lived for a short time in the rooms. 
Counters, cabinets, easels and special 
shelving are all possibilities. 

The finished rooms have several at- 
tractive features that in combination 
with the basic ideas of space and sinks 


The back wall has 
been kept free of 
furniture for the 
present. After the 
teacher uses the 
room for a time she 
will be able to de- 
cide what furniture 
she would like there. 
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Each classroom has 
an individualized en- 
trance. The corridor 
door is recessed for 
safe traffic, and the 
identifying wallpa- 
per panels enhance 
the attractiveness 
of the corridors. 


make them good school homes. The 
walls are light weight concrete blocks, 
laid in common bond but varied on 
the pattern of two 8 inch courses and 
then a 4 inch course. These blocks 
painted in pastel colors, two to the 
room, give a textured finish that is 
nonglare and pleasing to the eye. © 
The bulletin board will be painted 
to match the walls, and the wall colors 
are chosen to harmonize with the soft 
green of the chalkboards. All the 
colors are in a close ratio as to their 
reflection of light. And that brings 
up the question of the floors—all class- 
room floors are a solid, mottled, light 
gray asphalt tile. That is, there are no 
patterns or borders in the flooring but 
a consistent wall to wall floor cover. 


NATURAL LIGHTING 

The windows in these classrooms 
extend in a nearly solid bank for the 
entire length of the room. Six courses 
of directional glass blocks and 3 inch 
ventilator type steel windows, each 
with two panes of clear glass, give a 
vision strip at eye level so that direct 
vision to the out-of-doors is as normal 
as with ordinary windows. The dif- 
fusion and directional properties of the 
glass block ensure light on the hall 
side of the room, even with a lower 
ceiling height. Therefore, the ceilings 
were dropped to 10 feet co give the 
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rooms a better proportion for a chil- 
dren's building. 

The trim of the rooms is varied. 
Red oak doors and wood trim around 
the doors and the teacher's closet have 
been finished with a dull or nonglare 
seal. The bulletin and chalkboard have 
narrow chrome binders. The windows 
have steel frames painted a green-gray. 

The ceilings are of acoustical tile 
over sheet rock and are painted an 
off-white. Eight incandescent, semi- 
indirect light fixtures are dropped 
about 2 feet from the ceiling. The 
fixtures are controlled by three 
switches allowing lights to be turned 
on when and where they are needed. 

Another factor is the placing of the 
light fixtures. The first row was 
dropped 5 feet from the interior wall; 
and the second, 15 feet, leaving the 
space to the window side about 8 feet. 
The logic is evident since the ele- 
mentary classroom is used primarily in 
the daytime and windows give some 
light even with a heavy overcast. 

The classroom door, as approached 
from the corridor, is set back in a 
12 inch recess with a width a little 
more than three times that of the door. 
This was achieved at a slight loss in 
the number of hall lockers, but the 
safety factor of providing a space for 
the door to swing back out of the 
trafic lanes of the hall justifies this 


* loss in locker space. With the recess 


for the door, which has three panels 
of glass, there was an opportunity to 
give each room an individualized en- 
trance. This was worked out with two 
panels of wallpaper and a strong har- 
monizing color in the reveal. Some 
continuity or harmony of entrances 
has been achieved through the use of 
similar or related papers of the Swed- 
ish modern patterns. 


SHOULD IMPROVE WITH AGE 

Now, as to furnishings, little needs 
to or can be said because the building 
is just now being taken over, and 
more will be done in the future than 
can be undertaken in the first year. 
The seating is all blond tables and 
chairs. The tables have plastic tops 
and adjustable legs. The teachers have 
double pedestal, light colored desks 
and gray, desk-height letter files. 
Teachers’ and visitors’ chairs are light 
maple with seats upholstered in yellow 
plastic. Draperies are to be added, as 
well as draw curtains for darkening the 
rooms for audio-visual work. With 
a heap of living, which the rooms 
invite, some of the newness will soon 
be gone, but these classrooms should 
get better with age. The teachers’ 
primary needs are met, and the rooms 
are fitting places for normal children 
to live and learn. 
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What research advises on 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


N THE rural and suburban areas of 

many of our states, programs of 
reorganization of local school districts 
are increasing in number and scope. 
The purpose, of course, is to strengthen 
the local district so as to make possi- 
ble the provision of a more adequate 
educational program. 

In some of these states considerable 
progress has been made. In New 
York, for example, since 1925, 411 
central districts covering approximate- 
ly 85 per cent of the rural areas of 
the state have been organized, as of 
July 1, 1950. In Idaho, the 1082 dis- 
tricts in 1946-47 have been reduced 
to 301, as of Sept. 1, 1950. Eighty-five 
of these are reorganized districts and 
include 87 per cent of the average 
daily attendance of the state. 

In Colorado, 33 reorganized districts 
in 22 counties that include 15.2 per 
cent of the children of the state had 
been created by Jan. 22, 1951. This 
has reduced the number of districts 
in the state, since April 1949, by 
about 24 per cent. In Illinois, the 
11,955 school districts of 1944-45 have 
been reduced to 4580 in 1950-51. Two 
hundred seventy-eight reorganized dis- 
tricts have been established. 

In other states less substantial prog- 
ress has been made, and in some little 
has yet been done. 
that between 1932 and 1950 there was 
a decrease of 33.8 per cent in the num- 
ber of school districts in all states." 


TWO TYPES OF REORGANIZATION 

Two types of reorganized districts 
have been developed: 

1. In 12 states the county has been 
made the local school district under 
the direction of one board of educa- 
tion and one superintendent. In a 
few of these 12 states some of the 


This is the fourth in the series of articles 
prepared in cooperation with the American 
Educational Research Association. 

* Dawson, Howard A.: Trends in School 
District Reorganization, Phi Delta Kappan. 
32:305 (No. 7). 
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large villages and small cities are ex- 
empted from the county unit organ- 
ization. In a few other states in- 
dividual county units have been de- 
veloped, although the basic pattern 
may be the type described in the next 
paragraph. Thus 14 of the 85 re- 
organized districts in Idaho include 
the entire county. 

2. In the other type of reorganiza- 
tion, local districts are so organized as 
to bring together a village and its 
near-by farm territory. This type of 
district has, in the past, usually been 
called a “consolidated district,” but in 
recent years there has been a tendency 
to speak of it as a “community dis- 
trict” because it attempts to make the 
local school unit an area that repre- 
sents a sociological community.” 

Commonly, where this type of local 
district exists, a number of districts, 
frequently in a county or comparable 
area, are organized into what is com- 
ing to be known as an “intermediate 
district.” It is so called because this 
district has certain functions that lie 
between the local district and the state. 
Its most important purpose is to pro- 
vide certain facilities that individual 
districts cannot offer, but it also has 
important functions of leadership. 

The decision as to which of these 
two types of reorganization should be 
developed is a basic one. The. county 
unit is simpler in organization. How- 
ever, an important theory lies back 
of the intermediate district, namely, 
that, in order to retain local interest 
and initiative, the basic control of 
educational affairs should be left with 
the people of local communities and 
that the intermediate district should 
do only what the local districts can- 
not do. 


* Cushman, M. L.: The Ideal School Dis- 
trict, Phi Delta Kappan. 322313. 


We thus have going on in the 
United States a practical experiment 
that should help in determining which 
of two methods is better for attaining 
a desired goal. Not much of a scien- 
tific nature has yet been done to an- 
swer the question as to the superior: 
ity of one or the other, but such an 
evaluation ought to be made. 

It is altogether possible that -vary- 
ing conditions in our several states and 
counties may make one type of or- 
ganization preferable in one situation 
while the other type of organization 
may be preferable in other situations. 
Such factors as sparsity of population, 
desire of local people to participate 
directly in the control of education, 
the history of educational organization 
in the state, and the influence of the 
county in general governmental affairs 
are among the factors that should be 
considered in making a decision. 


SOME PIVOTAL PROBLEMS 


1. Since strengthening the educa- 
tional program is the primary purpose 
for reorganizing school districts, one 
should begin his study of this prob- 
lem by preparing a clear and detailed 
statement of the type of educational 
program that seems both desirable and 
feasible in a given situation. The best 
attempt at this that has come to my 
attention has been done in the state 
of Wisconsin.* Similar statements for 
New York conditions may be found 
in a book published by the state edu- 
cation department. In some states, 
the state handbook dealing with re- 


* Ragsdale, C. E. (Chairman): Educa- 
tion for Rura! Wisconsin Tomorrow, Madi- 
son, Wis., University of Wisconsin, 1946, 


p. 34. 

‘Cooper, Shirley: The Rural Educational 
Program, chapter 3. Improving Educational 
Opportunities in Rural Areas, Albany, 
N.Y., State Education Department, Bul. 
1322, 1946. 
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organization presents a desirable pro- 
gram for that. state.® 

The National Commission on School 
District Reorganization has outlined a 
desirable program for the country as 
a whole,® but some states may wish 
to go beyond such a program. In my 
judgment, many of the states do not 
deal with this step as fully as would 
be desirable. 

It is not easy to prepare a program 
of this type that is both forward-look- 
ing and realistic. In general, our 
states have been rather conservative 
in their interpretation of what the 
school in a rural community should 
offer. Because our conception of 
what any school should do is likely 
to grow in coming years, this problem 
should be made the subject of careful 
study by a representative group of lay 
and professional people. They will 
naturally consider such factors as the 
present status of the program in their 
own and other states, the trend in re- 
cent years as to the scope of the pro- 
gram, emerging educational needs, the 


®* Sumption and Beem: A Guide to School 
Reorganization in Illinois, chapter 2, Ur- 
bana, University of Illinois, Educational 
Research Circular No. 59, 1947. 


"Dawson, Reeves and Others: Your 
School District, Washington, D.C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1948, pp. 
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County boundaries 
Boundaries of new districts 


Territory in an adjoining county 
included in new districts 


This map shows the reorganized districts in Douglas County, Illinois. 
The boundaries are frequently jagged because: (1) people have peti- 
tioned to be set in or out of the district, or (2) it was considered de- 
sirable to include all of the original district. The table shows the 
number of original districts included in each reorganized district. 


District (Data for 1948-49) 


No. 301 
26 21 20 22 28 

771 

39 33 25 34 4i 
$31,524 
0.900 


Original district included 
Number of pupils 

Number of teachers 
Approximate wealth per pupil 
Tax rate (mills) 


educational ideals of citizens, and the 
financial ability of the state. It would 
probably be better to err in the direc- 
tion of a large program since it is 
not easy soon to change a pattern of 
reorganization once it is established. 

2. The next question is: What en- 
rollment is desirable in order to pro- 
vide, on an effective and economical 
basis, the program envisioned? The 
National Commission on School Dis- 
trict Reorganization has suggested 
that there should be a minimum of 
175 pupils with seven teachers in 
Grades K to 6 with 300 pupils and 
12 or more teachers as a more desir- 
able minimum. In Grades 7 to 12 
there should be at least 300 pupils.” 


No. 302 No. 303 No. 305 No. 306 


614 457 720 755 


$24,743 
1.004 


$31,681 
0.918 


$26,295 
0.829 


$34,000 
0.720 


Larger enrollments should be sought 
wherever possible. If certain adminis- 
trative and supervisory services are to 
be provided by the local district there 
should be at least 1200 pupils 6 to 18 
and, if possible, as many as 10,000.* 

Obviously, no absolute minimum 
enrollment can be set for all situa- 
tions. A sparse population may make 
it necessary to be satisfied with an 
enrollment below the desired stand- 
ard. When this is true, attention 
should be given to developing an in- 
termediate district that may provide 
services not practicable in the constit- 
uent local districts. 


*Ibid., p. 81. 
“Ibid., p. 131. 
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In each state a specific study should 
be made to determine what is the 
desired minimum for that state in 
the light of the program to be sought 
and the distribution of the popula- 
tion.” 

3. How should the boundaries of 
the local district be determined? Some 
states have tended to use the town or 
the township, but this has serious 
limitations in most states because 
population does not distribute itself 
according to geographical or political 
units. Becausé of that, the community 
concept has come into our thinking. 
Here the idea is to establish a local 
district which is, more or less, cotermin- 
ous with the sociological area in which 
people have their most important con- 
tacts. A method for determining the 
rural community was first suggested 
by Galpin in 1918,’ but later re- 
searches have used other factors and 
other methods in determining this com- 
munity area.'! 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 

One important factor to be consid- 
ered is the area from which pupils 
attend high school. However, in using 
the sociological concept, school people 
must recognize that if the desired 
enrollment is to be obtained more than 
one identifiable community often 
should be included in the school dis- 
trict. Nevertheless, a school district 
may be based broadly upon sociological 
lines if a number of neighborhoods 
are included. 

When this is done, the question 
should be faced as to whether one 
school building serving the entire popu- 
lation is desirable or whether there 
should be a major building housing 
12 grades in the most important com- 
munity center, with other schools, 
usually including elementary grades 
only, located in the subordinate iden- 
tifiable communities. Such a decision 
would be in accordance with a prevail- 
ing theory that where there is an iden- 
tifiable community a school may have 
an important community function. 

An illustration of such districts may 
be seen in the accompanying map of 


"As an_ illustration, see Holmstede, 
Raleigh W.: Factors Affecting the Organ- 
ization of School Attendance Units, Bloom- 
ington, University of Indiana, Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Vol. 10, No. 3. 

“Galpin, C. J.: The Social Anatomy of 
an Agricultural Community, Madison, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Wisconsin, Res. Bul. 34. 

"For example, Kolb and Brunner: A 
Study of Rural Society. Chapters 4 and 5. 
New York, Houghton Miffin Co., 1940, 
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the reorganized districts in Douglas 
County, Illinois. Note that all of the 
districts extend into adjoining coun- 
ties. This county is an illustration of 
the fact that, especially in well-popu- 
lated areas, the county often is not a 
sociological entity. 

- 4. The citizen body is naturally con- 
cerned as to what housing facilities 
are required in this new district since, 
commonly, a new building or exten- 
sive remodeling of the old building 
is necessary. When citizens are in- 
formed on this matter, three major 
problems need study. 

A. How satisfactory are the present 
building facilities? Here a score ‘card 
may be used by a representative com- 
mittee, made up of both professional 
and lay people, with telling effect.’ 

B. The kinds and numbers of rooms 
needed muat be determined. The read- 
er is referred to the technics used by 
W. K. Wilson of the New York State 
‘Eduéation Department." 

C. The total cost of the necessary 
building facilities will, of course, be 
an important factor in the acceptance 
or rejection of the proposed reorgan- 
ized district. This cost needs to be 
estimated with care. There is a grow- 
ing realization that state aid ought 
to be given for this purpose; such 
states as New York, Massachusetts and 
Washington provide such assistance. 

5. The estimated cost of the re- 
organized district to the local com- 
munity will also have considerable in- 
fluence on the final action of the 
voters. Important data on these mat- 
ters for Douglas County, Illinois, are 
presented in connection with the map. 


MORE COSTLY SCHOOLS 

In general, our rural communities 
have less wealth per pupil than city 
districts have. It is important, there- 
fore, that the state recognize the jus- 
tice of making special contributions 
to districts of this type. Schools in 
areas of sparse population cost more. 
It is necessary either to maintain small 
schools or, if these are discontinued, 
to provide for the transportation of 
For buildings of this type the best 
score card known to me is Dotter, A. D.: 
A Score Card for 12-Grade Buildings, 
Ithaca, N.Y., School of Education, Cornell 
University. (Mimeographed.) This, like all 
existing score cards for buildings, does not 
include some new ideas that have de- 
veloped in recent years, so that when it 
is used its limitations should be recognized. 

Wilson, W. K.: The Development and 
Use of Planning Techniques for Small High 
Schools in New York State, Albany, N.Y., 
State Education Department. (Mimeo- 
graphed ). 


pupils to the central building. Either 
solution is more expensive than is the 
cost of schools in a city maintaining 
a comparable program. 

To give aid upon the basis of the 
A.D.A. or the number of teachers is 
a failure to recognize the two factors 
of inadequate wealth and higher cost 
for maintaining a comparable pro- 
gram. Hence, some kind of sparsity- 
correction factor should be included 
in the state aid formula. 

In New York, for example, there 
have been several sparsity-correction 
features during the last 25 years. Orig- 
inally, a reorganized district (a central 
district) was given not only the equal- 
ization aid granted any district in the 
state but a supplementary appropria- 
tion based upon the amount of aid 
that the constituent districts received 
before reorganization took place. At 
the present time, the sparsity-correc- 
tion feature includes two items: an 
added enrollment figure for elementary 
schools with an enrollment of less 
than 316; a comparable figure for a 
high school with an enroilment of less 
than 392, and still another figure for 
a high school with an enrollment less 
than 692 but more than 392. To this 
is then added a flat 12 per cent of the 
estimated cost of maintaining a mini- 
mum standard program: 


LAY PARTICIPATION IMPORTANT 
These are among the more impor- 
tant matters that must be considered 
when any new reorganization is pro- 
posed. Usually, a community will not 
vote an acceptance of reorganization 
proposals until it sees what the whole 
project involves. Hence the proposals 
should include the effect of such fac- 
tors as those suggested previously. 
Even if the sum total of all these fac- 
tors is favorable, citizens in the re- 
organized areas ought to be taken into 
consideration in the development of 
plans. Hence, in most of the state 
reorganization programs developed 
during recent years, major responsi- 
bility is placed upon the county board 
of education or a county reorganiza- 
tion committee.'* This board or com- 
mittee will usually wish to seek the 
advice of representative members of 
the community in planning the boun- 
daries of the district and in estimat- 
ing the building needs and the net 
cost to the district. It is obvious that 
active participation by local citizens 
‘Model School District Reorganization 


Bill, Washington, D.C., National Education 
Association. (Mimeographed. ) 
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in dealing with these problems may 
have much to do with the reaction 
to the completed project.’ 

Because, as has been indicated, these 
local community districts often are not 
sufficiently large to provide some ele- 
ments in the educational program, the 
reorganization plan should give atten- 
tion to the development of an inter- 
mediate district that is effective. Ele- 
ments in the program that will corn- 
monly need to be provided by this 
intermediate district are: special pro- 
grams for the education of handi- 
capped children; the provision of 


specialized supervision; the provision | 


of some elements in a complete guid- 
ance program and in a health pro- 
gram; the provision of certain types 
of vocational education, especially in 
the industrial field, and the provision 
of other special programs. 


INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS 


All of our states that are not organ- 
ized on the county unit basis (with 
the exception of Nevada and Dela- 
ware, where special services are pro- 
vided directly by the state) have some 
form of intermediate district. In New 
England it is the supervisory union. 
In New York it is the supervisory 
district. In 27 other states it is the 
county. Some intermediate districts, 
such as San Diego County, California, 
have well developed programs. Other 
programs may be said to be in the 
developmental stage. 

The essentials in an effective inter- 
mediate district are: a board of educa- 
tion with certain responsibilities for 
the educational program on this level; 
a superintendent with capacity for 
leadership and a sufficient staff to pro- 
vide the services offered, and an ade- 
quate support system that will usually 
include taxation on the property of 
the intermediate district and some form 
of state aid.'® 

Recently, educators in New York 
State’? also have done extensive _re- 
search on this problem. 


*® Beem, Harlan: The Campaign for Re- 
organization, Phi Delta Kappan. 32:334. 

“Butterworth, J.¢E.: Essentials of the 
Intermediate District, The Nation's Schools. 
41:24 (May) 1948. 

* Butterworth, Cooper, Crane and others: 
Improving Educational Opportunities in 
the Rural Areas, Albany, New York State 
Education Department, 1946, Bul. 1322. 
Morrison, Butterworth, Crane and others: 
The Intermediate District in New York 
State: Special Studies, Albany, New York 
State Education Department, 1948, Bul. 
1356. Butterworth, Crane and others: A 
New Intermediate School District for New 
York State, Albany, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, 1947, Bul. 1336. 
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WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING. 
By Earl'C. Kelley, professor of sec- 
ondary education and guidance, 
Wayne University. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1951. $2.75. 


URING the last two decades ad- 

iministrators have become acutely 
conscious of the need for in-service 
teacher education and of the processes 
of in-service education. During the 
last decade it has also become quite 
obvious that in-service education 
should be administered cooperatively. 
It now seems evident that the best in- 
service education programs are those 
that utilize teacher leadership and seek 
the hearty participation of all groups 
interested in public schools and in the 
quality of education. 

At present, patterns of administra- 
tion and process are gradually clari- 
fying. The meager literature is im- 
proving, and more and more attention 
is being given to learning and to 
democracy as the two central evalua- 
tive criteria. There is a greater tend- 
ency to consider human beings with 
their diversified interests as the proper 
basis of organization rather than sub- 
ject matter departments, school facul- 
ties, or Citizens groups set apart by 
themselves. 

Melchior’s' new book stresses co- 
operation. Barr, Burton and Brueck- 
ner” in their revision have put greater 
stress upon cooperation and learning. 
In Kimball Wiles’ book* cooperation 
is assumed to be fundamental in the 
leadership process. Two older books, 
“Professional Education for Experi- 
enced Teachers’! , and “Community 
Workshops for Teachers in the Mich- 
igan Community Health Project,”® 
dealt specifically with the workshop, 
as did Diederich and Van Til® in their 
more recent book. 

Now Prof. Kelley presents a new 
book that deals with the workshop as 


‘Melchior, William T.: Instructional 
Supervision—A Guide to Modern Practice. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1950. 

* Barr, A. S.; Burton, William H., and 
Brueckner, L. J.: Supervision. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1947. 

“Wiles, Kimball: Supervision for Better 
Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1950. 


a problem in general method. This 


beok enriches the field greatly. It is 
a “point of view” book rather than a 
scientific treatise. From his principles 
we learn that: 

“The most important thing about a 
person is his attitude toward other 
people.” 

“The primary need in the building 
of people is to learn better human re- 
lations.” 

“Every individual has worth and has 
a contribution to make to the common 
good.” 

“Learning leads to more learning, 
and the human organism is infinitely 
curious.” 

“The most crucial learning at any 
given time has to do with the in- 
dividual’s current problems.” 

“Cooperation as a technic and as a 
way of life is superior to competition.” 

The chief merit of this volume lies 
in its meaningfulness in relation to 
the problem of in-service education. 
It deals with the philosophy of the 
workshop and the specific problems of 
method that are always encountered, 
such as getting started, the work of 
the interest group, the utilization of 
resource people and materials, plan- 
ning sessions, reduction of barriers 
between learners, and _ evaluation 
processes. 

This volume is a book on philosophy; 

it is a book on psychology; it is also 
a sort of a manual for administrators 
and planning committees. This book 
will bring to any faculty a practical 
application of the new developments 
in social psychology. In addition to 
its excellent content, teachers will find 
this book interesting and easy to read. 
—G. ROBERT KOOPMAN, associate 
state superintendent of public imstruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 
* Heaton, Kenneth L.; Camp, William G., 
and Diederich, Paul B.: Professional Edu- 
cation for Experienced Teachers—The Pro- 
gram of the Summer Workshop. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1940. 

*Orto, Henry J., and Others: Commu- 
nity Workshops for Teachers in ‘the Mich- 
igan Community Health Project. Ann’ Ar- 
bor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press. 
1942. ; 

* Diederich, Paul B., and Van Til, Wil- 


liam: The Workshop. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, Inc. 1945. 
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TRAVELING TEACHERETTES 


offer possibilities for schools, colleges 


ROBERT MacCURDY 


Biology Teacher, Senior High School 
Watertown, Mass. 


HERE is nothing new about a 

traveling teacher. History reveals 
that the ancient teachers in the Orient, 
Asia Minor, Israel, Greece and Rome, 
European teachers in the Middle Ages, 
and early American teachers traveled 
from one teaching location to another. 
This phenomenon is not unknown to- 
day among our modern teachers. 

Neither is there anything new about 
an advanced student's becoming a 
teacher of less fully developed students. 
Tutors, pupils and teachers have been 
teaching one another since one man 
started to benefit from the experience 
of another. There is, however, a possi- 
bility that the traveling teacherettes 
described here, when considered in 
the light of the intensity of their 
development, selection and technic, 
are a new idea offering great possi- 
bilities for our teachers colleges, sec- 
ondary schools, trade schools, and the 
armed forces. 

Almost every teacher has had one 
of his better students present a talk 
or demonstration to other students in 
a superior manner. This is the funda- 
mental basis for a traveling teacher- 
ette. For several years it has been 
my good fortune to have had such 
unusual student presentations. Be- 
cause it seemed to be a waste to let 
such talent be ignored after one per- 
formance, these students were en- 
couraged to present their topics at 
other times to other classes. Repeated 
performances seemed to develop su- 
perior skill, and a high quality of 
presentation was soon obtained. 

My students and I, drawing upon 
this experience, developed a group of 
four students, carefully selected, in- 
extensively 


tensively trained, and 
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equipped. After much careful prepara- 
tion they presented their topics in 
many of the lower schools of the town 
over a period of several months. The 
teacherettes gave about 20 audience 
performances, all of which were en- 
thusiastically received by students and 
teachers alike. The teacherettes them- 
selves enjoyed the experience. 

Since January of this year the teach- 
erettes have appeared before a group 
once a week every week. One of their 
appearances was before 350 people at 
the Boston Science Teachers Associa- 
tion workshop conference held at Bos- 
ton Teachers College. Next fall they 
will appear before teacher-trainees at 
State Teachers College, Framingham. 

The topics are specified before the 
training begins and are selected to 
have general interest and possibilities 


of study in depth. The current topics 
are: The Sense of Sight, The Sense 
of Hearing, The Senses of Taste and 
Smell, The Teeth and Their Care. It 
is obvious that other similar topics 
could be easily developed. The tech- 
nic of presentation is highly profes- 
sional; here is the captivating quality 
of the traveling teacherettes’ perform- 
ance. The word or speech is relegated 
to a secondary place of importance 
as a medium for conveying an idea. 
The traveling teacherettes impart ideas 
by means of charts, models, photo- 
graphs, specimens, mockups and act- 
ing ability. The “speech” is merely 
a device to obtain continuity and to 
connect one demonstration with an- 
other so that there is a smooth flow 
of ideas. Vocabulary and timing are 
adjusted to the audience. 

The technic of performance is im- 
pressively simple: first there is a one- 
minute explanation by the first teach- 
erette of the group’s procedure, which 
includes issuing paper to all members 
of the audience, who are requested to 
record all questions which occur to 
them relating to the topics. Then the 
first teacherette gives his lecture and 
is immediatery followed by the other 
teacherettes. The total performance 
requires 36 minutes. The last teach- 
erette explains that all four will now 
answer any questions the audience 
might care to ask. This question 
period occupies the remainder of the 
available time. 

It should be obvious that the teach- 
erettes themselves are carefully selected 
for qualities of interest, intelligence, 
forcefulness, drive and _ reliability. 
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Opposite page: Elizabeth 
Gwaltney, 17, gives a lecture 
on the senses of taste and 
smell. Right: Marie Tam- 
bureno, 15, points out some 
facts about the hurnan eye. 


Teacherette 
Stephen Arpante 


Left: Stephen Arpante, 16, 
uses various devices to in- 
form his audience about the 
sense of hearing. Below: The 
topic of Maria Lee Voutas, 
16, is teeth and their care. 





Teacherette 
Elizabeth Gwaltney 


Teacherette 
Maria Lee Voutas 
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CHALK DUST 


JULY 

If you work each day the summer through nor 
pause to play for a time or two, you will never hear 
the birds that sing or feel the cheer of their chatter- 
ing. If you keep your eyes glued to your desk nor 
recognize the need for rest, you will never see a but- 
terfly or the majesty of the summer sky. When you 
win kudos don't be misled, for the wise man knows 
he's a long time dead. 


THE ANIMALS’ SCHOOL 
Refreshirg the Teachers 

THE SMARTER ANIMALS of higher degree, who 
needed a little extra lettuce, decided to organize a sum- 
mer school, for, said they, the classroom .teachers who 
have worked all the year now have nothing to do and 
they might get ideas. The teachers were advised to come 
and “refresh” themselves, and it is true that the June 
examinations had left them rather bedraggled and in 
need of refreshment. 

“The most important part of Summer School,” ex- 
plained Dean Owl, who has a great reputation for wis- 
dom, “is the catalog.” So an Ant was hired to compile 
a catalog that would stress the benefit of summer toil 
and the beauties of the environment from an ant’s point 
of view. The collection of fees, however, was put in 
charge of a Magpie, who could see the glitter of gold 
a long way off. 

After the summer school catalog was written and en- 
trance fees were collected, the question of a curriculum 
arose. The faculty members decided to‘teach the al- 
phabet, so they listed everything from Astronomy to 
Zoology, leaving out the more practical and mundane 
things. “Even if it won't do any good, it can't do much 
harm,” they said, which is the argument of curriculum 
makers the world over. Each instructor then selected 
the field he knew least about so he could get new ma- 
terial to write a book during the winter months to come. 

In order to attract the more active chickens, a busy 
program of recreation was planned for the six weeks’ 
incarceration. The recreation was in charge of a Grass- 
hopper, who was physical training teacher in a near-by 
public school. He quickly organized a program full of 
picnics, excursions, field trips, dances and other hops. 
Even the older teachers who had come for study had to 
hop lively and could get no time to visit the library. 
This was probably a good thing, for the library was 
closed anyway as the more fortunate faculty members 
had borrowed all the books for summer schools in for- 
eign places where they were “visiting” instructors. 

“Health must not be neglected,” said the Horse, who 
was in charge of health, and he imported a corps of 
Ovenbirds to raise the daily temperature, which went 


to 100° F. and stayed there. Fortunately, the cafeteria 
was in charge of a Canary, and the food portions, in 
accord with his bird-like appetite, made a goodly profit. 

The only thing missing was General Culture, and this 
was remedied when a Peacock was appointed to serve 
as Chairman of the faculty Committee on Culture. The 
Peacock arranged daily assemblies at which he displayed 
his fine feathered colleagues who could strut their stuff, 
and they strutted for hours for their captive audiences. 

Hundreds of teachers, inspired by much pressure from 
their superintendents and Boards of Education, rushed 
from their quiet, healthy environments into the noise and 
confusion. At the end of six weeks they were refreshed 
and received credit even though their own supply of let- 
tuce was badly depleted in the process. 

« » 

DEPARTMENT OF UTTER SEMANTICS 
“IF WE are to be concerned with ideative behavior, 
then we should be concerned with the substitution of 
healthful practices in order that the child may seek 
satisfaction in those areas in which he may be able to 
react favorably to the satisfactory setting up of a health- 
ful program”—Exact excerpt from an answer paper in 
an examination given in New York City for Director 
of the Bureau of Attendance. 

(Sounds more like a candidate for a Ph.D. than a 


mere truant officer. ) 


HELP WANTED 

I HEREBY give notice that I am resigning as superin- 
tendent of the Hungry Hollow schools. Anyone who 
needs a job badly enough can have this one for all I 
care. In order to be assured of remaining for the en- 
tire year, however, my successor should possess the 
taciturnity of a Russian oyster attending a convention 
of anti-Communist clams. At the same time, he will 
need the oratorical ability of an auctioneer selling fake 
antiques. 

He will have to be as friendly as a free wheeling bed- 
bug and have the good humor of a punching bag which 
can neither run nor fight. He will need the intelligence 
and assurance of a Quiz Kid and all the self-effacement 
of an old maid aunt at a Sunday School picnic. 

It will help a lot if he has a voice like a radio an- 
nouncer selling soothing sirup and the perseverance of 
an influenza germ trying to date a reluctant sneeze. 

If, in addition to the regular qualifications, a candidate 
has the financial ability of the treasurer of a small col- 
lege which has lost every football game in the last 10 
years, it will help in his dealings with the Board of 
Education. Provided he is willing to sing in the choir 
and vote the right ticket, he should make the grade. 
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OUT GOES THE CLASSROOM “COAT ZONE” 


is brought in! 








EACHERS KNOW that too many classrooms have a comfort 
problem. It can seriously affect the health and study habits of 
students.:A day in school offers ample proof. Chilling down-drafts 





from today’s large window areas require additional clothing in 

certain parts of the classroom. 
That’s why Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP is being hailed by 
architects and school officials as the only modern method of pro- 
YESTERDAY'S PROBLEM of drafts is shown in tecting pupils against drafts. Over-heating is prevented because 
pr goes ri Diions ier’ pag ty he the system is controlled automatically. Fresh air supply always 
problem of discomfort and possible illness. available .. . drafts and cold rushes of air never have a chance. 
Be certain the school you're interested in has DRAFT|STOP. 
There’s nothing in modern classroom heating and ventilating 
that can take its place. For complete information, write Dept. NS-7. 


|AAEL. HERMAN NELSON 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





TODAY'S SOLUTION with the new DRAFT|STOP 
System ends draft threats. See how drafts and 
cold air are controlled. DRAFT|STOP will 
stop the draft before it can start trouble. 
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Research in group dynamics used in founding new 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


President, Adult Education Council of Greater Chicago 


ORE than 200 delegates from 
27 states and two territories met 
in Columbus, Ohio, on May 14 and 
unanimously adopted a constitution 
creating the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America. 
This was the climactic act in a proc- 
ess that is probably unique in the his- 
tory of organizational development. 
For the first time, to my knowledge, 
the fruits of the recent research in 
group dynamics were used  con- 
sciously in the founding of a national 
organization. 


GRASS-ROOTS DEMAND 

The process started two years ago, 
when the members of both the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Department of Adult Education 
authorized the formation of a joint 
commission of the two: organizations 
to find a way to bring about the cre- 
ation of a new national organization. 
Here was a grass-roots demand for uni- 
fication. Fortunately, it was a demand 
that was welcomed by the leadership 
of both organizations. 

At the first meeting of the joint 
commission it was agreed that the 
concern of the group should not be 
merely with how to amalgamate the 
two organizations but rather with how 
to build the kind of new organization 
that can, best serve the needs of adult 
education. This decision led eventu- 
ally to the creation of a national or- 
ganizing committee that included rep- 
resentatives of other organizations 
interested in adult education but not 
affiliated with either the A.A.A.E. or 
the N.E.A. 

Mr. Roberts, of Rules of Order fame, 
must have whirled in his grave at the 
way the meetings of the joint com- 
mission and later of the national or- 
ganizing committee were conducted. 
There was no Big Brother who did the 
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Executive Secretary, Central Y.M.C.A., Chicago 


thinking in advance for the group. 
The first task at each meeting was for 
the whole group to decide what it 
should try to do at that meeting. When 
there were differences of opinion, they 
were talked through, rather than ap- 
pealed to some referee or chairman. 
If the group felt a need for a chair- 
man, it selected one on the spot; much 
of the time there was no designated 
leader. I don’t remember that a vote 
ever was taken. 

In the early meetings there was con- 
siderable feeling among some of the 
members that time was being wasted 
by this process. But as the group con- 
tinued, meeting every few week ends 
and at one time for a solid week, it 
became clear to even the most frus- 
trated that something deep and sig- 
nificant was happ€ning. A really ma- 
ture group was developing—and most 
of its members gradually realized that 
belonging to a really mature group 
was a new experience. 


PRODUCTIVE PROCESS 


Gradually the kinds of personal 
needs, interests, pet ideas, and status- 
striving that so often interfere with 
true group thinking disappeared. In 
an atmosphere of permissiveness and 
acceptance, hostilities and jealousies 
were expressed and resolved. Every 
member came to identify his problems 
with the group’s problems. When this 
happened, the committee became one 
of the most productive organisms any 
of us had ever experienced. None of 
us then regretted the time “wasted” in 
the early meetings. 

One of the important decisions made 
by the organizing committee was that 
it should not arrogate unto itself all 
the responsibility for planning the new 
national organization. It recognized 
that the further down into the grass 
roots the planning went, the sounder 
the plans would. be and the more 


“egos” would be involved in their suc- 
cess. Accordingly, a number of sub- 
committees were formed. One or two 
members of the organizing committee 
served on each subcommittee and took 
responsibility for enlisting a number 
of other people broadly representative 
of the field. These subcommittees par- 
alleled, as far as they could be pre- 
dicted, the areas of service to be ren- 
dered by the new national organization. 


SERVICES PERFORMED 

As it worked out, these subcommit- 
tees actually started performing many 
of the services envisaged for the new 
organization even before its creation. 
Many of them went to the grass roots 
with questionnaires, interviews and 
conferences, further involving individ- 
uals in the planning process. As a 
result, when the new national associ- 
ation was formed in Columbus, there 
were a minimum of new problems to 
be solved. The organization already 
had momentum. 

What, specifically, is the fruit of 
this process? What is the new Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States of America? 

The purpose of the new association, 
as stated in its constitution, is “to 
further the concept of education as a 
process continuing throughout life by 
affording to educators of adults and 
to other interested persons opportuni- 
ties to increase their competence, by 
encouraging organizations to develop 
adult education activities, and to work 
together in the interests of adult edu- 
cation, by receiving and disseminating 
educational information, by promoting 
the balanced development of educa- 
tional services needed by the adult 
population of the United States, and 
by cooperating with adult education 
agencies internationally.” 

Membership is open to both indi- 
viduals and organizations. Each organ- 
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NEW GREATER SA FeTy/ - 
NEW GpeaTer VALUE! - 
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NEW 1951 CHEVROLET 


School Bus Chassis 


It’s safety first in 51 with Chevrolet’s new Advance-Design school 
bus chassis! Latest features include Chevrolet’s new rugged Twin- 
Action heavy-duty rear brakes that provide better control, greater 
braking ability, and longer life; Chevrolet’s extra durable new Dual- 
Shoe parking brake for greater holding ability— plus other improve- 
ments all around. And along with these new features come Chev- 
rolet’s sterling performance, genuine economy, and unsurpassed 
roadability—all traditional advantages that have won nation-wide 
praise. Learn all about these new 1951 school bus chassis now. 
Consult your Chevrolet dealer. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


governed speed. New Twin-Action rear brakes. 





199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds, 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head 
engine, 105-h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 
New Twin-Action heavy-duty rear brakes. New 
Dual-Shoe parking brake. 


16l-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
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New Dual-Shoe parking brake. 
137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thriftmaster valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Proved dependable Double-Articulated 
brakes. Capacity, 16 pupils. 











Ce ree 


ization is entitled to one voting mem- 
bership. The members elect a delegate 
assembly, which in turn elects the offi- 
cers and executive committee. Closely 
related to this policy making and exe- 
cuting structure is a council of na- 
tional organizations, one of the most 
promising aspects of the new associa- 
tion. This council will bring into a 
joint planning relationship a number 
of strong national organizations, such 
as the American Library Association, 
the National University Extension As- 
sociation, and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, in such a way that each 
will participate in “pooled thinking” 
without committing its membership. 
The council will engage in activities 
of its own and will give and receive 
ideas from the association. 

The staff of the new association will 
come both from its own budget (with 
the help of foundation grants) and 
from a group of associated organiza- 
tions. For example, it is expected that 
the National Education Association's 
Division of Adult Education will con- 
tinue to serve the field by placing its 
staff at the disposal of the association. 
Several other organizations are being 
negotiated with for similar contribu- 
tions. The organization will have head- 
quarters in three cities, Washington, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 

The real work of the association will 
be done by the service committees, 
which are working committees draw- 
ing their membership from every sec- 
tion of the country. The committees 
that have already been organized and 
have started to produce are in the areas 
of evaluation, in-service training, re- 
search, social philosophy and direction 
finding, field services, administrative 
services, professional intercommunica- 
tion, publications, education for an 
aging population, services to special 
interest areas, and materials of instruc- 
tion. Other committees are rapidly 
being created. 

From the outset, the focus in plan- 
ning this association has been not so 
much on the establishment and main- 
tenance of an organization as on cre- 
ating processes for providing valuable 
services to practitioners of adult edu- 
cation, both professional and nonpro- 
fessional. The officers who were elect- 
ed at the founding assembly to guide 
these processes during the first year 
of the association's life are: president, 
Howard Y. McClusky, University of 
Michigan; vice presidents, Lawrence 
Rogin, Textile Workers Union of 
America; Edward W. Brice, South 
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Carolina State College; E. Manfred 
Evans, Los Angeles Public Schools, and 
Margaret Hoke, Denver Adult Educa- 
tion Council; secretary-treasurer, Fern 
Long, Cleveland Public Library. 

The staffs of the two original organ- 
izations, whose selfless service made 
possible the creation of the new asso- 
ciation and who will continue to serve 
it, are Leland P. Bradford and Robert 
A. Luke of the National Education 
Association, and Herbert C. Hunsaker 
and Robertson Sillars of the American 
Association of Adult Education. 

Mr. Bradford, director of the divi- 
sion of adult education service of the 
N.E.A., is to be coordinator of service 
committees and will head the Wash- 
ington headquarters. Mr. Luke, assist- 
ant director of the same division, will 
be coordinator of field services. 

Mr. Hunsaker, dean of Cleveland 
College, will be coordinator of organ- 
izational committees, while Mr. Sillars, 
assistant professor of adult education 
at Western Reserve University and 


editor of Adult Education, official bi- 
monthly journal of the association, 
will be administrative secretary. Both 
will be in the Cleveland headquarters. 

I shall be administrative coordinator 
of the organization and head of the 
Chicago headquarters. 

Thomas A. Van Sant, director of 
adult education in the public schools 
of Baltimore, will be coordinator of 
committees in special fields of interest, 
such as international relations, work- 
ers’ education, education for the aged, 
civil defense, and similar areas. 

L. H. Adolphson, director of exten- 
son of the University of Wisconsin, 
will be chairman of the association’s 
council of national organizations. 

A chairman will be selected later for 
the National Institute in Adult Educa- 
tion, a projected institute of advanced 
professional training. 

The founding of this new associa- 
tion marks a new day for adult educa- 
tion, and through its work is promised 
adult education for a new day. 


PASADENA AFFAIR werns ot 


need for vigilance everywhere 


THIS HAPPENED IN PASADENA. By 
David Hulburd. New York City: 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 166. 
$2.50. 

Te public schools are under wide- 

spread attack today for being (1) 
ineffective, (2) expensive, (3) sub- 
versive and (4) godless. Most school 
systems can withstand one of these 
attacks, but when some or all of these 
assaults converge on any particular 
public school system, it is in peril. 

This happened in Pasadena. 

Willard E. Goslin arrived in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., in July 1948 to become 
superintendent of schools. The pre- 
vious March, the five-member school 
board of Pasadena voted unanimously 
to offer him the superintendency at 
an annual salary of $17,500. Mr. Gos- 
lin did not accept this offer at once 
but carefully laid down a long list of 
conditions upon which he would ac- 
cept the job, conditions only a man 


could devise who knew well how to 
deal with school boards and who didn’t 
especially want the job. Immediately 
the board president replied that the 
whole board was “heartily in accord 
with practically everything you have 
set forth.” The president even chum- 
mily penned a postscript to one let- 
ter, “Both mountain and ocean fish- 
ing should be good in California next 
August.” ‘ 

Mr. Goslin resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Minneapolis schools, ac- 
cepted the Pasadena position, and ar- 
rived in time for fishing. Yet only 28 
months later he was to receive an- 
other communication from the same 
school board (and with the same mem- 
bers, with but one change and one 
dissension). The message in part 
read: “The main controversy in Pasa- 
dena settles itself around you as an 
individual and therefore it becomes 
our very sad duty to suggest . . . that 
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ANOTHER oy 


CIM PRO BY 





The new Senior High School in 
OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE uti- 
lizes the 3 in 1 gym plan offered 
by HORN! Factory installed for 
guaranteed satisfaction, HORN 
FOLDING GYM SEATS AND 
FOLDING PARTITIONS increase 


maximum “gym time.” 


LARGE OR SMALL—NEW OR OLD—THERE IS A HORN GYM PLAN! 
HORN, since 1909, the leader in its field, offers « compact three in one gymnasium that 
utilizes all space! 3 rows or 30, small partitions or large, automatic or manual, the HORN 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will furnish complete details. With sales and service from 
coast to coast, HORN EQUIPMENT IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY “TAILORED TO 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS.” Write for free folders! There is no obligation. 
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you resign because we no longer feel 
that the situation can be resolved.” 

Ironically, Mr. Goslin received this 
notice while he was in New York City 
attending sessions of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools and appended to the note was 
this final sentence: “If you feel that 
you would like to have additional time 
in the East, we on the board will be 
glad to authorize an extension of your 
trip.” Not for fishing this time, but 
perhaps to land a new job! 

The story of: the events, personali- 
ties and issues in this rapid deteriora- 


tion of the relations between Goslin 
ind the board constitutes David Hul- 
burd’s “This Happened in Pasadena.” 
A professional journalist, Mr. Hulburd 
has interestingly ferreted out the rele- 
vant facts in this thin, swift moving, 
well documented volume. The pub- 
lishers have been especially cooperative 
in getting the volume out quickly and 
in providing a unique publishers’ in- 
troduction in which they acknowledge 
their privilege and obligation to pub- 
lish this “singular book” and call upoa 
all citizens to defend public education 
from “certain forces, vicious, well or- 
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Floor-San 
cleans 
with 
less labor 
than ever 





FIOOR-SAN has been improved so that no matter 
how he 4 the water you use may be, there is no soap scum or hard 
water curd formed. That means the “ring around the bath tub” and 
che film that dulls your floor or walls is banished. Floor-San now 
contains complete water hardness controls. There is no 
undesirable reaction with hard water. None of the cleaning 
power of Floor-San is lost, It’s safe on any surface that will stand water 
and it’s a safe bet that Floor-San will save many cleaning 


dollars. Try it. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, IND. 
YX 2) Send 


Floor 
ue 


ganized, and coldly calculating” which 
would “like to change the face of edu- 
cation in the United States.” 

There is much of a Greek tragedy 
in this story; one sees the inevitable 
destruction and realizes that its par- 
ticipants are helpless to change the 
course of events. Yet the Pasadena 
tragedy need not be repeated. Out of 
the ashes of the Goslin administra- 
tion in Pasadena can arise, Phoenix- 
like, new concern for public education 
throughout the country. A local issue 
has, through this book, become a na- 
tional warning. By studying the chi- 
canery of self-styled “school develop- 
ment” councils and the timidity of 
g:nuine Citizens groups, a repetition 
of the Pasadena affair can be prevented 
in almost any community in the 
United States. 


NO MAGIC 

There is no magic to this process, 
least of all by appeasement of the 
selfish, narrow sighted forces which 
would hamper the full development of 
our public schools. Through the de- 
velopment of local citizens’ schools 
committees, often aided by the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, parents who believe in 
the public schools can take the initia- 
tive and support them. In the process, 
citizens can more easily stiffen the 
spines of school board members and 
ward off any unfair, undemocratic at- 
tacks. 

This is not a story of the personal 
martyrdom of Willard Goslin. His 
record has not been besmirched. If 
anything, he left Pasadena with new 
prestige—and a check for $23,250 as 
payment in full for services under his 
contract. He is now leisurely voyaging 
in the Far East with his family. In 
September he will become head of the 
division on school administration at 
the well-known George Peabody Col- 
lege in Nashville. But what about the 
thousands of less courageous and less 
secure school administrators the coun- 
try over who face the kind of pres- 
sures Goslin faced but feel, for various 
reasons, that they must submit to 
them? That is the tragedy this Pasa- 
dena story underlines. ‘We know now 
that it happened in Pasadena. We 
know it can happen everywhere. We 
must be vigilant so it will not hap- 
pen again anywhere.— HOMER A. 
JACK, minister of Unitarian Church, 
Evanston, lil., and vice chairman of the 
Chicago division of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 
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The rich appearance of Nairn Linoleum counts more heavily than ever in 
modern rooms . . . note how effective Nairn Veltone is here, in the efficiently 
planned visual education room in the Euclid Senior High School, Euclid, Ohio. 


insist on the 4-square features of Nairn Linoleum! 


Only the best of everything goes into America’s beautiful 
school buildings! Naturally, then, Nairn Linoleum was 
chosen for the floors in Euclid High School. It was selected 
because it stands up under the toughest wear—and keeps 

its beauty. Because it’s quiet, restful, and resilient . . . 
because it’s quick and easy to clean . . . and because both 


installation and upkeep costs spell true economy. 


NAIRN LINOLEUK 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
YOUR MONEY BACK A 


for Floors 
LJ and Walls 


1. Long Life 

2. Enduring Beauty 
3. Easy Maintenance 
4. True Resilience 


For your requirements: 
Nairn Linoleum 
Nairn Wall Linoleum 
Nairn Asphalt Tile 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
Kearny, New Jersey 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


‘YEG VOTE on proposal NO2 
A NEW SCHOOL HERE 


for PALMER 


Children 


E YES on propasal N°2 ‘ee: 19 


A-V materials helped us win our 


Campaign for New Schools 


W. R. ZINN 


Supervisor, Audio-Visual Instruction 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


UDIO-VISUAL materials played 

a large part in the campaign for 
better public school buildings for 
Grand Rapids. The 2 to 1 approval 
by the voters on February 19 of a two- 
mill levy to raise $11,000,000 in the 
next 20 years was the expression of 
an electorate well informed on the 
needs of its schools. 

The campaign to communicate to 
the citizens the needs of their schools 
was child centered and citizen direct- 
ed. How to bring the findings of 
citizens Committee to all the citizens 
of the city was the problem. 

The complete story of communica- 
tion would include such written and 
spoken approaches as newspaper ar- 
ticles, forums, talks by 
letters and the conversation in house- 


individuals, 
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to-house calls. Here attention is direct- 
ed only to projected pictures, posters, 
banners, cartoons, radio and televison. 
The audio-visual materials developed 
were borrowed from other cities and 
adapted to the local situation. The 
unusual response of the public to one 
of these media in particular points to 
its probable value in other campaigns 
for better schools. 

The most effective instrument for 
presenting the needs of our schools 
was the 20 minute sound motion pic- 
ture, “Your Schools.” It consisted of 
120 still pictures with added sound 
track. This type of film is referred to 
as a “motion-still” or as a “film-o- 
graph.” From a projection standpoint 
the film-o-graph had many advantages. 
About half of the photographs needed 


were already in the school files, ready 
to be put to this use. The remaining 
pictures selected as essential by the 
citizens committee were taken in two 
days by a commercial photographer 
assisted by a student employed part 
time in the audio-visual department. 
These pictures, together with the com- 
ment carried by the sound tract, re- 
ported the conditions the committee 
members had actually seen in their 
visits to the schools the preceding 
summer. So,}in a very real sense, the 
findings of ‘the citizens committee 
dictated the script. 

Two weeks after the decision was 
made to produce the film-o-graph it 
was ready for use. 

The film-o-graph told a straightfor- 
ward story about the public school 
buildings of the city. It opened with 
an aerial view of Grand Rapids and 
appealed to the pride of the citizen in 
his city. There followed a general sur- 
vey of the school buildings beginning 
with the oldest, “the granddaddy of 
them all,” and ending with the newest, 
constructed in 1929. The dates of ad- 
ditions were given as each building 
was shown. 

Presented next were views of the 
interiors of buildings that needed re- 
placement, with attention to faulty 
construction, narrow corridors, fire 
hazards, and other features that would 
make replacement more economical 
than renovation. As in most cities of 
this size, many old buildings are sound 
and fairly adequate. These were shown 
and with them views of interiors of 
buildings that had already been mod- 
ernized. This introduced a cheerful 
note in what was otherwise a rather 
drab picture, for the redecorated rooms 
and furnishings gave a view of what 
might be accomplished in all the good 
older structures in the system. 

The need for new construction was 
pointed up by scenes of new residen- 
tial areas being built up and requiring 
new schools. The problem, as _pre- 
sented, was stated as: “Simple as 
A BC's: Areas growing in size, Build- 
ings growing in age, and Children 
growing in numbers.” The presenta- 
tion closed with a view of two small 
children, hand in hand, moving for- 
ward from their school and the state- 
ment that the provision of adequate 
facilities for the children of the com- 
munity rests with the citizens of Grand 
Rapids. 

Except for the appeal to the citizen's 
pride in his city and his concern for its 
children, there was virtually no appeal 
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Electric Typing Time 


The trend in typing is to IBM Electrics! Every 
day more organizations are using them to turn out 
first-class work . . . efficiently and economically. 

+ With more and more companies specifying per- 

sonnel experienced on IBM Electric Typewriters, 

you will want to offer the advantages of IBM 

Electrics in your school! 

e Your students build speed and accuracy faster 
than ever when taught on IBM Electrics. 
Your students are better prepared, are able to 
compete successfully with experienced typists 
when job-hunting. 





IBM Electric typing is much easier to teach 
. .. using exactly the same methods you have 
always used. 


Your school will be in the enviable position of 
training typists who are in demand—both for 
their knowledge of IBM Electrics and for their 
superior skill. 

Would you like a classroom demonstration of an 
IBM Electric? Or a complete kit of instructional 
material, including the newly revised Typing Guide? 
Write to IBM, Dept: NS-4, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


| IBM | Cleatiie Typewriters 
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in the film for a favorable vote on the 
proposal to increase millage. The film 
was designed to “show” the citizen 
what he himself would see if he would 
retrace the steps of the citizens com- 
mittee members as they inspected the 
buildings the preceding summer. Of- 
tentimes, a committee member would 
say in presenting the film as a part of 
a talk to an organization, “I can assure 
you that that attic is just as you have 
seen it, for I climbed over the same 
old timbers last summer.” 

The value of a factual, photographic 
presentation was demonstrated in the 
use of the film by civic leaders. The 
film told the story of the condition of 


school buildings convincingly. Citizens 
could “see for themselves.” When 
school needs were being presented to 
community groups, the film carried 
the load of showing the conditions and 
the speaker was relieved of this task, 
a task that would be all but impossible 
if handled by verbal communication 
alone. 

After the showing, the audience, 
supplied with a common audio-visual 
experience, was ready to understand 
the speaker's interpretation of the 
needs and to enter into fruitful discus- 
sion to clear up misunderstandings. 
Thus the basic data were presented in 
the most effective way—the audio- 


Top: These are some of the stills that were used in the film-o-graph. 
Bottom: These three booklets were part of the campaign for new schools. 


visual way—and the speaker was freed 
to devote his time to work on the 
higher level of interpretation. 

Standard glass slides proved to be 
another helpful tool in communicating 
school needs to the citizens. A set of 
six was prepared on these topics: (1) 
areas in elementary school districts not 
adequately served; (2) new elemen- 
tary schools needed to serve the city 
adequately; (3) plan for replacement 
of obsolete elementary schools; (4) 
areas in junior high school districts 
not adequately served; (5) new junior 
high schools needed to serve this city 
adequately, and (6) present location 
of senior high schools with proposed 
site change. 

The slides presented, in terms of 
areas, the present facilities and the 
degree to which they were adequate; 
the areas poorly served at present, and 
the solution that would be effected if 
funds were provided. This medium 
was helpful in relating the total pro- 
gram to a section of the city. Further, 
each slide could be discussed until all 
questions were answered to the satis- 
faction of the audience. 


SUITABLE MEDIUM 
Standard glass slides were selected 


_ as the medium because they could be 


prepared quickly and easily by a pho- 
tographer, they provided for flexibility 
in order of presentation, and they were 
particularly suitable for large audi- 
ences. For small groups, sets of charts 
identical to the slides were used. 

A number of billboards and banners 
were used. In front of seven schools 
scheduled for replacement, banners 
were placed stating that a favorable 
vote would mean a new school for that 
district. In five areas scheduled for 
new schools similar signs were placed. 
Cards, 22 by 914 inches, were put on 
the inside of every bus in the city in 
space donated by the bus company. 
A large billboard on the junior college 
building urged citizens to “Vote Yes 
on Proposition No. 2.” A large ban- 
ner in the downtown area listed the 
94 organizations that endorsed the 
“Support Our Schools” campaign. 

Radio was used for spots and for 
12 word time signals. Round tables 
and talks were presented by citizen 
groups supporting the campaign. As 
did other media the programs broad- 
cast pointed up needs and showed how 
the proposed two-mill levy would meet 
those needs. 

Three printed booklets were valu- 
able aids in the campaign. The first 
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HERE’S WHY ARCHITECTS SAY 


KENTILE FLOORS 


are ideal for school 
classrooms and corridors 





and, the cost is approximately 25¢ a sq. ft.* 





re A In a survey of the country’s leading architects, asphalt 
GEIE'TR =| tile was chosen. over all other flooring materials for 
school classrooms and corridors. 











SCHOOL FLoors have to withstand more wear in one 
day than most floors do in months. That’s why they 
must be built to last...to bear up under the constant 
pounding of feet for years and years. And that’s why 
Kentile Floors can be found in more and more school 
classrooms and corridors everywhere. 


Low-cost Kentile’s smooth, tough surface resists 
wear...dirt, soil and stain are locked out. Kentile 
Floors stay fresh and new with only mild soap and 
water cleaning plus an occasional no-rub waxing to 
provide truly economical maintenance. And, Kentile 
Floors are resilient for quiet and comfort underfoot. 


Kentile’s 26 lighter, brighter colors allow almost 
infinite design opportunities. Special die-cut decora- 
tive inserts add interest...can be used to create a 
cheerful atmosphere in kindergarten or college. 


KENTILE. 








KENTILE, A saony * = rks Avene Brooklyn 15, New York «+ 350 Fifth 
Avenue 705 Architects wey bling. Wth Sansom 
Streets, “Phitedelehic 3, Me * "aM NBC Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio « 
225 Moore Street, S.E., Atlanta 2, Georgia « “Kensos City, Merchandise 
Mart Inc., 2201-5 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri « 1440 11th St., 
Denver 4, Colorado + 4532 South Kolin Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. « N13 vine 
Street, Houston 1, etea e yy Senta Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, Calif. « 
95 Market St., Oakland 4, Calif. « 452 Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


ye oe a om eR ae ee SF Vt Se OP SS A OS SS Oe GD Se ee Oy 

Dem. FE 
Send for FREE illustrated folder setting forth the advantages i 
of Kentile Floors for new construction or the remodelling 4 
of existing facilities. 


Kenbose completes your perfect Kentile Floor. Install it against 
any smooth wall where it meets the floor and dirt-catching, 
hard-to-clean crevices are effectively sealed. Mop marks, scuff 
marks never show and painting is never needed. 











School. 








School Address. 





*Price for 4” thickness may be considerably lower or slightly higher 
depending on the colors you choose, size and condition of your r 
and the freight rates to your city. Contact your local Kentile Dealer 


for an exact a His name is in the classified phone directory 
under FLOORI i“ . . | st ts hh hh ee 


Your Title. 
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was a workers’ handbook, which re- 
viewed the problem in outline form, 
presented the solution under consider- 
ation, and provided suggestions to 
guide the workers in their approach 
to their fellow citizens. 

The second was a cartoon-style pam- 
phlet, “You Can't Argue With the 
Stork.” It presented pictorially the 
relation of birth rate to school needs 
and the necessity of preparing now for 
the increasing ranks of the 5 year olds. 
This pamphlet was delivered by cam- 
paign workers to every home in Grand 
Rapids. 


The third printed booklet, “February 
19 Is a GREAT DAY!” also in car- 
toon style, related schools to democ- 
racy and reviewed what adequate 
school ‘plants would mean to the chil- 
dren of the city. Children took these 
home to their parents on the Thursday 
before the election. The cartoon treat- 
ment served to get attention and to 
present basic facts graphically for easy 
comprehension. 

To reach a broad audience, movie 
trailers stating the problem and asking 
for favorable action at the polls were 
run in the neighborhood theaters. 


He works better in an 
eyesight-protected classroom 





A STUDENT DOES HIS BEST WORK in a classroom that has plenty of sunlight 
—with no glare to hurt young eyes. And an easy, economical 
way to help assure your students this eyesight protection, is 
to install window shades of Du Pont ‘“Tontine’”’*—the shade 
cloth that lets light in . . . keeps glare out. This shade cloth helps 
give a classroom more sunlight, without glare—and without 
constant adjustment every time the sun changes. 

And “‘Tontine”’ shade cloth saves you money on maintenance 
costs! It’s washable —soap and water keep it crisp and new 
looking for years. ‘“Tontine’’ resists cracks, pinholes or fraying 

. won’t fade from sunlight. 

Help protect your students’ eyesight—and cut your main- 
tenance costs—with practical, economical Du Pont ‘“Tontine”’ 
Washable Window Shade Cloth. 


*Tontine” is Du Pont's registered trade mark for its washable window shade cloth. 


WRITE TODAY 

for helpful free booklet “How 
can you measure the dura- 
bility of window shade cloth?” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co, (Inc.), “Tontine” Sales, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ou Pont TONTINE 


2€6. us. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
CLOTH 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


LETS LIGHT IN—KEEPS GLARE OUT 


Television provided one of its first 
great educational services in Grand 
Rapids when three showings were 
made of our film, “Your Schools.” 
Many who had had little contact with 
the campaign and had not been pres- 
ent at any of the 150 showings of the 
film were able to see in their own 
homes the needs of the Grand Rapids 
schools. 

In this campaign for better school 
facilities, as in all appeals to the citi- 
zenry, the need was for effective tools 
of communication. Even with the best 
of causes, lack of understanding will 
bring an adverse vote. With the 
proper use of audio-visual media, the 
facts can be presented quickly, clearly 
and convincingly. 

The extensive use of audio-visual 
materials in a campaign for better 
schools has marked value for the audio- 
visual instructional program. It re- 
minds teachers and administrators of 
the effectiveness of the new, objective 
teaching materials. If these materials 
help adults understand the need for 
better school buildings, won't they 
also help boys and girls understand 
better the problems they are studying 
in school? 


ANOTHER VALUE 


A second value to the audio-visual 
program is the stress it puts on present 
equipment and services. Does the 
school own enough of the right kind 
of projectors and projection stands to 
serve in all sorts of auditoriums in 
the community? Are teachers and 
student operators trained to use these 
materials in such a way that the atten- 
tion of an audience is not diverted 
from the program to the operation of 
the projection equipment? These ques- 
tions may require emergency answers 
if the department is not adequately 
prepared to meet special demands. 

A final value to the audio-visual 
department is the opportunity afforded 
to extend its services to the commu- 
nity at large. The director and his 
associates meet and work with out- 
standing citizens. In setting up equip- 
ment in labor halls, club rooms, hotels, 
churches, factories, the chamber of 
commerce, and private homes, audio- 
visual personnel thus help present 
school needs to people of every occu- 
pation, race and creed. Of course, the 
greatest value that accrues from the 
extensive use of these newer media of 
communication is the assurance that 
the electorate that marches to the polls 
is well informed. 
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ELEMENTS TO LOOK FOR 











First and foremost, QUALITY of equipment to 
assure good lighting performance and long service. 
Then, engineering features that simplify installation and 
keep down to a minimum the cost of maintenance. 








And —important economic consideration —low overall 
cost (cost of equipment, installation and maint e) 
These constitute VALUE —lighting satisfaction. 
You'll find all these elements in Miller lighting equipment — 
Fluorescent, Incandescent, and Mercury-vapor — built on an 
8-Point QUALITY standard, on a background of 


107 years’ pioneering and progress in GOOD LIGHTING. 
ds of installations in stores, offices, 








Proven by th 
schools, factories and public buildings, covering a wide range 
of lighting requirements. 
Light with confidence the proven Miller way. Miller 
field engineers and distributors are conveniently 


located for nation-wide service. 
i 


e 

THE a) l.. COMPANY smeriven, Conn. 
SINCE 1844 

ILLUMINATING DIVISION: Fluorescent, Incandescent, Mercury Lighting Equipment 


HEATING PRODUCTS DIVISION: Domestic Oil Burners and Liquid Fuel Devices 
ROLLING MILL DIVISION: Phosphor Bronze and Brass in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 
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The School Lunch 


RECORDS SIMPLIFIED 


in this lunchroom, and auditors seem satisfied 


Y NO means the least of the prob- 

lems confronting the manager of 
the school lunchroom is that of keep- 
ing adequate bookkeeping records. 
Ordinarily not a trained accountant, 
he finds the maze cf the modern sta- 
tistical trails boring, burdensome cr 
bewildering. In the light of the 
numerous demands upon his time and 
patience, such an attitude is under- 
standable. Administrators at all levels, 
however, are required to prepare re- 
ports, and these reports must be based 
on adequate records. Such records 
assist the administrator to prepare 
plans for the future as well as to 
avoid mistakes of the past. Adequacy 
need not, necessarily, connote in- 
tricacy; simplicity can be the keynote 
of adequate lunchroom records. This 
lack of complexity is especially desir- 
able to the lunchrcom manager who is 


Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


SISTER M. WILMETT, S.S.J. 


Cafeteria Manager, Saint James High School 
Haverhill, Mass. 


at the same time principal or faculty 
member. 

No set plan will meet the needs of 
every school, but a basic pattern may 
be adjusted to provide for any system. 
Whether operating under the provi- 
sions of the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946 or functioning exclusively 
under school management, the records 
should show: 

1. The number of each type of 
lunch and the total number of each 
type of lunch served daily. 

2. The source and total income. 

3. The amount and correct alloca- 
tion of expenditures. 

These facts will provide sufficient 
basis for the type of report required. 





























Three of the forms worked out at Saint James High School cafeteria, 
Haverhill, Mass. Fig. | is at the bottom, Fig. Il in center, Fig. Ill at top. 


Administrative costs may be low- 
ered considerably if elaborate book- 
keeping systems are dispensed with 
and the materials to be found in the 
school supply room are utilized. A 
looseleaf notebook with a side index, 
814 by 10!% columnar journal and 
ledger paper, an expanding file (letter 
size) with a visible index, and a check- 
book will suffice for the keeping of a 
complete and accurate record. 

For our cafeteria, which serves ap- 
proximately 300 pupils daily, we have 
with these supplies, in addition to an 
automatic counter, kept records that 
have passed the scrutiny of several 
auditors. Section I of the looseleat 
book contains a record of lunches 
served daily. This record is based 
on the count as shown by the auto- 
matic counter. Students purchase on 
Monday weekly tickets, which are 
punched daily and collected on Fri- 
day. The number of punches serves 
to verify the count as given by the 
automatic counter. Figure I suggests 
the form that is used. Schools operat- 
ing under the National School Lunch 
Program should keep this information 
on the Daily Record Sheet provided. 

Section II (Figure II) of the loose- 
leaf book contains a chronological 
record of income and expenditures. All 
income is deposited in the bank and 
entered in the column headed “Cash, 
Dr.” The basis for this entry is the 
deposit slip and the pass book. 

Since expenditures are ordinarily al- 
located to Food, Labor, and All Other, 
five-column journal paper is more de- 
sirable. However, we have used four- 
column journal paper because of its 
availability. kxpenditures other than 
food are includzd under “Non-Food, 
Dr.” For purposes of reports it is a 
simple matter to separate the amount 
to be allocated to labor. Expenditures 
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rompt service 


Supply your paper needs from the large and complete 
stock which Sexton carries in the branch closest to 
you. You’re sure to get promptly whatever you need 
in paper napery, souffle cases, cups, containers of all 
kinds, It is an important detail of our service to be 
right there and on time with the little things that 


mean so much to your service. 
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are handled as follows: All invoices 
are checked as received and then placed 
in the section of the file marked “Spe- 
cial.” When a check is made out the 
invoice is stamped “Paid,” the date 
and check number are noted on it, and 
it is then placed in the appropriate 
alphabetical section of the file. The 
entry in the journal is made from the 
data on the check stub, amounts paid 
for food being entered in the Food, 
Dr., column and in the Cash, Cr., col- 
umn. If an invoice contains both food 
and non-food items it is entered as 
‘is illustrated by the entry for S. S. 
Pierce on January 3 (Fig. II). Ie 
will be noted that the total amount 
spent for food and non-food, as well 
as the total expenditures, may be quick- 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


Head, Institution Management 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


dicey three-compartment sink may 


be used for vegetable and salad 
preparation, and for pot washing also, 
in school cafeteria kitchens. It is 
shallow—9 or 10 inches deep—and 
may be fabricated by welding drawer 
compartments of standard size into the 


ly ascertained. The combined totals 
of Food, Dr., and Non-Food, Dr., col- 
umns should equal the total of the 
Cash, Cr., column, which represents 
the total cash expenditures. The total 
of Cash, Cr., subtracted from the total 
of Cash, Dr. (which represents all 
cash received) should equal the 
amount of cash on hand. 

In Section II] of the looseleaf book 
(Fig. IL), the items in these journal 
entries are sorted into forms known 
as accounts. Each account contains 
entries affecting only the item indi- 
cated by its title. The date, page 
number of the journal, and amount 
are written on the lefthand side. When 
the entry in the ledger is completed, 
the number of the ledger page on 


which the account appears is placed 
beside the item in the journal in the 
column headed “F” (folio). 

Records so organized and substan- 
tiated by the proper business forms 
in the file will quickly and accurately 
provide information for whatever type 
of report is required, including the 
monthly reimbursement form required 
by the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. At the close of the school year 
the books of account, the check books 
containing the cancelled checks, copies 
of daily menus, and any other pertinent 
information may be placed in the file, 
which then provides a compact, com- 
plete and concise record of the lunch- 
room's progress “down the statistical 
trail” for the given year. 


OF ALL-PURPOSE SINK 


OWEN WEBBER 


Consulting Engineer 
New York City 


drainboard. Each compartment, 18 
inches from front to back and 24 
inches long, is adequate for washing 
pots and pans used in school kitchens. 

Swing faucets mounted between 
compartments leave the work areas 


The sink may be made with- 


clear. 


This three-compartment vegetable sink has been made without a back as 
it will be so placed in its new location that it can be used from both sides. 


out a splashback and if set away from 
the wall can be used from both sides. 
Drainboards may be of any desired 
length. A peeler may be set so as to 
empty on to the left-hand drainboard, 
or the board may be omitted so that 
the peeler empties directly into the 
first compartment. 

A wire basket such as is used in a 
family size fry kettle may be used as a 
container for holding eyes of potatoes 
and vegetable trimmings if the handle 
is bent so as to hook the basket on 
the edge of the compartment. A re- 
movable, perforated, shallow stainless 
steel tray may be placed across one 
end of the compartment used for soak- 
ing when the sink is used for pot 
washing. Pots are scraped into this 
tray, washed in clean soapy water in 
the adjoining compartment, and rinsed 
in very hot water in the third. 

A stainless steel wire basket (not 
illustrated), electrically welded, with 
handles on the left side should be 
made to fit one of these compartments. 
It is used to avoid multiple handling 
of pots or vegetables. 

The entire unit is constructed with 
marine rolled edge on all sides with 
rounded corners. Sinks are fully coved 
with slot overflows on two’ compart- 
ments and standard overflow on the 
center compartment and have lever 
handled waste outlets. The sinks are 
mounted 38 inches high on stainless 
steel pipe legs with adjustable feet. 
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Maintenance and Operation 


A care and improvement program for 


OUTDOOR PROPERTIES 


LL maintenance, whether for 

buildings or grounds, begins with 
design and the proper selection of ma- 
terials to effectuate that design. In dis- 
cussing the maintenance and improve- 
ment of outdoor properties, such as 


landscaping and recreational sites, it ~ 


might be well to consider first whether 
it is worth while to maintain some of 
the existing patterns or materials. 
We tend to accept things pretty 
much as they are—in the schoolyard 
as elsewhere — without réalizing that 
some things may have outgrown their 
usefulness, have not kept pace with 
curriculum advances, or may no longer 
be efficient. For example, many shrub- 
beries have grown rank and may no 
longer be desirable. The relocation of 


ROBERT E. EVERLY 


Superintendent of Parks, Glencoe, Ill. 
Partner, McFadzean, Everly & Associates 
Site Developers and Engineers 
Winnetka, Ill 


a walk or tree may open an area that 
is needed for physical education pur- 
poses. A drain tile may reclaim a low 
area in the schoolyard that has always 
been a wet spot not usable in spring. 
While function and design are an- 
other story, it might be well for the 
school administrator to bring in some 
outside help to consider whether some 
changes would make the site itself 
more functional and attractive and at 
the same time reduce maintenance 
costs. Expert advice can be obtained 
locally; usually the park authorities or 
the near-by college building and 
grounds man will be glad to look over 
the situation and offer some counsel. 
In maintenance, the protection of 
walks, roofs and 


surfaces, such as 


This is the adjoining park and school area at North School, Glencoe, Il. 
It is the first example in the United States of the purchase of con- 
tiguous property by school and park for joint development and use. 


floors, has always been the No. 1 prob- 
lem. The same rule applies to main- 
tenance of outdoor properties. The 
problems of the school ground main- 
tenance crew are multiplied. by many 
factors beyond their control. 

Let us consider the three types of 
surfaces generally used on school sites: 
turf, paved surfaces, and unstabilized 
surfaces. 

Turf. Various combinations of 
grasses make a desirable surface for 
many school activities. While some 
types will withstand more intensive 
use than others, all grass requires care 
and periodic rest. School demands all 
but prevent the grounds man from 
giving school turf the spring and fall 
care required, such as feeding, aeration 
and reseeding, so this or substitute 
work must be done as early as possible 
after the close of the school year. 

In most geographical regions, no 
seeding or reseeding can be success- 
fully acomplished after June 1 because 
unless the new seeding is protected 
from the hot summer sun it will burn 
out. Fall seeding can be started late in 
summer (late in August in the Mid- 
west). This allows for a long fall 
growing season and a good turf by the 
following spring, but it prevents use of 
the grass for school purposes for a full 
fall season. 

Where seeding must be done on 
school grounds, late springtime is more 
advantageous as then the grounds are 
out of service for a relatively short 
period. 

Sodding. Too frequently, however, 
the custodian or gardener overlooks the 
possibility of sodding. Sodding can be 
done in the early summer at a cost 
somewhat higher than seeding but 
with assured results. Usually there are 
commercial interests that make a busi- 
ness of furnishing sod, and they can 
also advise the individual how to place 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 


AT THE DUNBAR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


CRANE RHODILE 1-510-P 
—Preferred by man 
schools for its Pm 
modern design. Highest 
quality porcelain enameled 
cast iron. Spacious 
rectangular basin and 
6-inch high back. Dial-ese 
_ controls that operate with 
finger-tip pressure. 
Size, 20 x 18 in. 


At Dunbar High—and in many, many other 
schools throughout the country—Crane plumbing 
is the choice for serviceability and ease of upkeep. 

These important advantages are made possible 
through superior quality in design and construc- 
tion. Whatever your school plumbing needs, you 
can depend on Crane to withstand the wear and 


JAASTAD & KNIPE, Tucson 
ARCHITECTS 


FRANK A. PUTTER, Tucson 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


STIGERS PLUMBING & HEATING COMPANY, Tucson 


PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 


tear imposed by students of all age groups. Ex- 
clusive Dial-ese faucets with the renewable car- 
tridge reduce operating and maintenance costs to 
a minimum. Glistening sanitary surfaces wipe 
clean with a damp cloth. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 
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it and of the best time and method for 
placing it. 

If local park authorities, from whom 
you could get good advice about sod- 
ding, are not available, perhaps the in- 
dividual in charge of the municipal 
golf course might help. The placing 
of sod requires that the ground be 
well prepared and that black dirt be 
used. Sod must be laid within 24 to 
36 hours after it is cut. It should be 
well tamped and watered when in 
place. On slopes of more than 10 per 
cent, pegging is required. 

Because of the intensity of use dur- 
ing the school year, the school lawn 
should be allowed to rest during the 
summer months, and the public should 
be denied the use of it. This allows 
time and opportunity for the lawn to 
be watered and fertilized. Where there 
are shortages of recreational areas or 
where a school is situated in a park, a 


rotation system can be established so. 
that each intensively used area can: 


be given a rest. Snow fences can be 
used to close off these areas. 

Fertilization and aeration of turf 
are other important operations. All 
established turf requires a replacement 
of the plant food taken from the soil 
by the grass. In heavy soils, aeration 
of the soil is done at the time of fer- 
tilizing. Usually this is done with a 
spiking device. In addition to other 
advantages this allows the fertilizer to 
get to the roots of the grass. Mulch is 
not desirable on turf. It encourages 
shallow roots. It is all right for shrub- 
bery and evergreens. 

Mowing. Still another important 
factor in the care of lawns is that the 
mower should be set'as high as possible, 
from 244 to 2% inches during the 
summer months; probably this practice 
of cutting high should be followed at 
all times. This prevents the lawn from 
burning out and also provides for a 
thicker mat for root protection. 

Seeding. Several new grass seeds 
have been developed lately, and they 
should be utilized. You can get in- 
formation from the agriculture depart- 
ment of your state college or univer- 
sity. The right kind of grass makes 
maintenance of turf around schools 
much easier. For example, a grass has 
been developed that grows just 21% to 
3 inches’ high. It is fairly rough but 
is ideal for athletic fields. Canadian 
blue grass is another variety that is 
tough and useful for certain school- 
yards. There are, of course, grasses that 
are especially desirable for turf that gets 
much sunlight, and other grasses for 
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shady areas. For the latter I recom- 
mend Poa trivalis. If grass just won't 
grow under some trees—maples and 
elms—other types of ground covering, 
such as ajuga, Japanese spurge, or 
ground myrtle, are attractive but can- 
not, of course, be used as a walking 
surface. 

Watering. More harm has been 
done by light watering of plant ma- 
terial, including lawns, than by any 
other one thing done in the mainte- 
nance program. Use some kind of 
sprinkler that provides a thorough 
soaking, preferably of the walking 
sprinkler type. Canvas ground soakers 
are all right for smaller areas or for 
shrub beds. Give the turf a thorough 
and even soaking but get away from 
the idea of sprinkling, because sprin- 
kling encourages shallow roots. The 
soaking should permeate the soil 2 


_ inches at least. Light soil will be pene- 


trated by moisture more quickly; clay 
takes more time but retains the mois- 
ture longer. 

If the watering of the lawn con- 
tinues throughout the hot sunny day, 
no harm is done; but if the watering 
is stopped, the heat will induce a 
cooking or frying action. 

Unstabilized Surfacing. The best 
way to avoid turf's being dam- 
aged by children’s feet during rainy 
weather is to provide wet-weather 
play areas. Such areas, however, al- 
ways should have hard surfacing. 
When waterbound macadam surfacing 
is used, limestone from such materials 
is tracked into the school building on 
children’s shoes. The abrasive nature 
of the limestone cuts up the floor. The 
application of some form of bitumi- 
nous surfacing will alleviate this. 

A good surfacing for playgrounds, 
especially under the play apparatus, is 
tanbark (spent bark used for tanning 
leather). It should be mixed with 20 
per cent sand by volume. This ma- 
terial proves to be safest and most 
economical over a short period of 
years. 

In some localities sawdust might be 
available. If so, it can be mixed with 
coarse sand. Such material is excellent 
for resiliency and drainage. Some 
sections of the country may offer other 
types of indigenous material, such as 
sand, pine needles. corn cobs, or ex- 
celsior. Experimentation with such 
materials may develop suitable sur- 
facings for greater safety on the play- 
ground. 

Paved Surfaces. It 
desirable that surfaces 


is most wn- 
under play 


apparatus be paved. Even concrete 
used for stabilization of posts should 
be below ground level and should be 
covered with soil or some soft ma- 
terial. It’s wise, too, to provide bi- 
cycle parking away from the play 
area. Many children have been in- 
jured by running against or stumbling 
over bicycles on the ground. 

Playground Equipment. As early 
in summer as possible, playground 
equipment should be checked for 
defects. Examine especially all chains 
and hangers on swings and other 
moving apparatus. Watch for splin- 
tering of swing seats and teeters. 
If it has not been done earlier, now 
is the time to lower that high-fulcrum 
teeter and leave it at a lower level. 
It should not be more than 18 inches 
above the ground. High teeters have 
proved to be the most dangerous, 
causing frequent injuries to ankles and 
spines. 

There are still some giant-strides 
on playgrounds. They should be re- 
moved forever, along with excessively 
high slides. 

Attention to playground equipment 
also may mean resurfacing or possibly 
painting. Within recent years it has 
been discovered that blue lead has sub- 
stantially the same protection proper- 
ties as red lead. When dry, blue lead 
has the appearance of a galvanized 
finish. 

If the surface of the pipes or the 
other equipment is badly rusted, it 
should be given a wire brushing be- 
fore the application of the blue lead. 
The latter process can be simplified, 
particularly for fences, by the use of 
a 14 inch push broom. The cost of 
such an operation is only a fraction 
of what it would cost to remove the 
fence for regalvanizing. There's a new 
roller type of applicator that also can 
be used. 

Colors. Children have shown 
much appreciation for gay colors used 
for painting playground equipment. 
Metal enamel can be obtained in many 
colors. Yellows, carmines, aquamarine, 
apple green, and blues have proved 
to be the most popular. 

The summertime check-up and 
painting should include bleachers, flag- 
pole, floodlight standards, fencing and 
all playground equipment. 

NEXT MONTH the author will dis- 
cuss the use of weed eradicators, the 
care of shrubbery and trees, the pur- 
chase and care of equipment, and the 
in-service training of maintenance 
personnel. 
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Below, Top: Note trim, modern ap of recessed L 
Bottom: Simple, quiet one- person operation helps teach neatness 
and discipline. 
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Left: Recessed Installation. All doors are simultane- 
ously opened or closed by a Master Door Control. 
e 


Left, Below: Free-Standing Installation, (Non-re- 
cessed). Base may be steel by Medart, or built in. 
Sloping tops can be furnished extra. 


; \ 
HOW TO SOLVE THE 


LOCKER AND CLOAKROOM 


PROBLEM IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


LOCKEROBES 
Equipped With 


SIMULTANEOUS OPENING, MASTER DOOR CONTROL 


Medart Lockerobes, developed at the request of numerous 
cooperating architects and school executives, provide many 
exceptional advantages over the old fashioned cloakroom or 
individual lockers in elementary schools: 


1. Simultaneous Opening, Master Door Control One person 
opens or closes all the doors with a master control. Eliminates 
confusion, noise, delays, disorder and pilfering. Promotes class- 
room neatness, quiet, safety and adequate supervisory control. 


Saves Space And Construction Costs Lockerobes can be 
installed against the wall or in unfinished recesses only 16” in 
depth. Either installation effects a considerable saving in 
space compared to ordinary wardrobes or cloakrooms. Where 
possible, recessing is recommended to conserve extra dollars by 
reducing cubic content of buildings, and by eliminating a big 
portion of cost in plaster or tile walls, flooring, overhead 
framing and other construction. 


Less Maintenance, Greater Safety Lockerobes are built 
entirely of steel, and offer unusually high resistance to fire, 
vermin and unsanitary conditions. Louvered doors provide 
ample ventilation. Steel framing and reinforcing prevent doors 
from sagging or distortion. Virtually no upkeep is required, 
even after many years. 


Medart Lockerobes include many other features which offer 
major economies of money and time, in addition to the advan- 
tages of improved classroom discipline and orderliness. Get ALL 
the details now. 


Write For Literature 


Also Ask About Medart Grade-Robes 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3532 DeKalb St. St. Louis 18, Mo. 


For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality 











wire from Washington 


TATED A 


The great debate on steel 

®& Talk to any National Production 
Authority official and he'll tell you the 
steel shortage is “acute.” The agency 
is committed to turning over just about 
all the steel the nation produces to war 
contractors. “We have to give the mili- 
tary everything they need and give it 
to them on time,” says Manly Fleisch- 
mann, N.P.A. head. 
convince him there will be little steel 
left for civilian use during the “three 
most critical months’—July, August 
and September. 

Industry men disagree. Steel manufac- 
turers (who run down to Washington to 
set the N.P.A. straight on a number of 
things) say: “There's no shortage of 
steel now, and the time is coming when 
there may be an oversupply.” Eugene G. 
Grace of Bethlehem Steel siid he is 
afraid of overproduction rather than un- 
derproduction. And Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Inland Steel, said that N.P.A.’s Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is unnecessary 
because week after week steel plants 
have been producing from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 tons over and above 100 per 
cent of expected levels. 

The debate on the steel shortage may 
continue deep into the summer. School 
authorities will be able to decide quickly 
who's right when they try buying the 
metal. 


Who goes as South Dakota? 
B® Word has reached Washington that 
South Dakota is liquidating iis state 
teachers retirement plan to accept fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance. 
This action bears out the dire predic- 
tion of the N.E.A. that social security 
for public employes would play havoc 
with one or two state retirement plans. 
However, South Dakota will remain an 
isolated instance—for the next two years 
at least. There is no indication that 
other states will take drastic action about 
teacher retirement, the Social Security 
Administration says. 

What the states have been doing is to 
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His calculations 


pass legislation to enable school em- 
ployes not covered by state retirement to 
take on the federal protection. Thus 11 
states have passed enabling laws per- 
mitting an agreement with the Social 
Security Administration to cover public 
school groups without any local protec- 
tion. These are Colorado, Tennessee, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Washington. 

Compacts have already been signed 
with Arkansas, California, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Utah and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Compacts have been submitted to the 
Social Security Administration, but are 
not yet signed, for Alabama, Georgia, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

In all, then, 23 states have moved in 
the direction of federal social security 
for school employes other than teachers. 
At the same time the teacher retirement 
plans remain secure, the Social Security 
Administration says. No seer would coin 
a slogan even remotely suggesting that 
as South Dakota goes, so goes the 
nation. 


Dubious pattern 

& A Congressional group set a dubious 
pattern on how to hold a hearing on 
school textbooks. Without public notice 
the House district subcommittee called 
in eight witnesses; questioned them 
about four textbooks used in District of 
Columbia schools; finished with them in 
three announced, “It’s all 
over.” 

The subcommittee may or may not re- 
port to the public what it heard. It’s 
known, however, that Congressmen asked 
questions about Magruder’s “American 
Government,” Muzzey’s “History of Our 
Country,” Gordon's “Elementary Eco- 
nomics” and the brochure, “Building 
Citizenship.” Among the witnesses was 
Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain, editor of the 
Educational Reviewer. She went into the 
committee room with a briefcase full of 
back copies of her publication and read 


hours and 
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at length from her reviews of these sup- 
posedly subversive textbooks. This is 
the first known appearance of the Edu- 
cational Reviewer before a Congres- 
sional group. 


As important as manufacture 
B& Education gets higher status at US. 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters. A 
permanent department of education has 
been set up and placed on the same 
level with the chamber’s department of 
manufacture or department of finance. 
Paul Good and John Miles will continue 
to steward the education activities, and 
they may justly carry a prouder look. 
They have (through years of good hard 
work) convinced a hard headed group 
of men that to support public education 
is good business for businessmen. 


Don't stop the music 

®& It takes nickel to make school band 
instruments. And nickel is one of the 
metals N.P.A. placed under control “so 
that the military may have all it needs.” 
But representatives of the band instru- 
ments industry think that music is as 
important as guns, With an allocation 
of only 15 tons of nickel this year, the 
industry says, school bands could be as- 
sured of all the new instruments they'll 
need. N.P.A. is studying the industry's 
request but promises nothing until it 
can see if 15 tons can be spared. 


Obstinate deadline 
® Congress isn’t planning to extend 
the July 25 cut-off date for veterans’ 
education. Hardest hit by this deadline 
will be the millions (some say close to 
7,000,000) who never have enrolled in 
any course. They will have lost out on 
all educational rights under the G.L bill. 
Those who have interrupted their school- 
ing cannot begin again after July 25. 

But there are exceptions to the dead- 
line rule. They include: 

1. Men who were still in service on 
July 25, 1947, and were discharged later. 
There are few in this category, however. 
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REDUCE WATER COSTS with 
SPEAKMAN 
ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADS 


(Patent No. 2534549—Dec. 19, 1950) 



















































































PEAKMAN ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEApDs reduce water con- 
sumption—hot water usage—water bills by as much as 
58% over ordinary shower heads. 


SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEAbDs give the world’s best 
showers . . . full-pattern, free-flowing, completely adjustable 
spray at all times—even at low pressures. 


Maintenance costs are important, too! SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM 
SHOWER HEaps are built to give years of trouble-free service. 
There’s nothing to get out of order—no tiny, pin-point holes 
that can become clogged. They are completely self-cleaning! 
No SPEAKMAN Showers or Fixtures will ever become obsolete. 
Repair parts, if needed, will always be available. 


Write today for our booklet S-54 that contains specifications 
and illustrations of SPEAKMAN Showers and Fixtures. 








A turn of the lever . 
gives Needle Spray In Our 82nd Year 


for stimulation 


® < 
mo SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
\ \ i 7 SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


ok VY 

Cr" a 

Meiial finches \} oe CONCEALED SENTINEL SHOWER 

for Relaxation 7 : re (S-1715) 

with S-2260 Wall-type Anystream 

Shower Head and Sentinel Balanced 
Pressure Shower Mixing Valve. 
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WORRIES 
QOL FURNITURE 


BOUT SCH + Promises 


~ Green RWVe 
Early Delivery 


No. 306 Chair 


Teachers or Library Chair. Solid Oak 
construction. Heavy steam-bent back 
posts. Dowel construction and corner 
blocks mean sturdy design for years of 
service. Seat—18” high, 1612” wide by 
15” deep. Finished in Schooltone and 
other regular finishes. 


PROVED QUALITY... 
STURDY CONSTRUCTION .. . 
QUALITY FINISHES... 
BUDGET-EASY PRICES... 


No. 4317 


No. 4317—All wood desk and chair sets 
of solid oak—in new Schooltone finish. 
The desk tops are close-grained hard- 
wood. The rounded edges of the desks 
—the comfortable sturdy construction of 
the choirs—make this unit superior to 
anything in its price range. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


THE GREEN RIVER 
CHAIR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LIVERMORE, KENTUCKY 
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2. The 1,000,000 men who signed up 
between Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946, 
}under the Voluntary Enlistment Act. 
They have four years from their dis- 
charge dates to begin their schooling. 

3. Medical and dental students who 
have completed preprofessional work 
but can’t get into medical school now 
because of long waiting lists. 

4. Teachers who have been teaching 
all school year. They may pick up G1. 
schooling each summer and their study 
won't be considered “interrupted,” as 
long as they're working for a degree and 
haven't skipped school any summer 
since they began the course. 

July 25 is a red-letter date for still 
another reason. After that day no one 
can change his general course of study 
| (say, from engineering to law or liberal 
arts.) or complete one general course 
and begin another. If, however, a vet- 
eran has been doing poorly for some 
reason other than his own neglect and 
can convince V.A. he could do better in 
another line, he may transfer to other 

types of courses. 

| Finally, any schooling now in progress 
or begun before July 25 must be con- 
tinuous from now until a G.L’s time is 
used up. 
| “You've got to stay in training,” a 
|V.A. official said. “If you complete a 
course or interrupt a course, then you 
| are out.” 





From mouth to mouth 
| B® For the sixth time in as many years 
the N.E.A. and the Department of Jus- 
| tice called together about 1000 people 
to think and talk about citizenship. Few 
| delegates to the conference on citizen- 
ship (May 16 to 20) looked for “con- 
crete achievements.” But they did hope 
that a few salient points of their think- 
ing and discussion would reach “back 
home,” and spread from person to per- 
son. 

“Salient of the salient” points was the 
warning that apathy is far too wide- 
spread, by far our biggest problem to- 
day. Delegates said that we “must 
mobilize enthusiasm for getting more 
| people to care about their vores, about 
| their neighbors, about the community, 
about the world.” 

They said that the biggest trouble 
| with citizenship education in schools is 
that it is verbal. The school preaches 
citizenship but doesn’t demonstrate it. 
“Real citizenship can come only by ex- 
perience, not through telling the right 
answers,” the delegates said. 


Four other bits of wisdom to pass on 
from person to person: 

1. Schools often are prone to attempt 
to teach children how to live in a future 
society. They should teach how to live 
in today’s world. 

2. Freedom to learn implies that we 
encourage schools to deal with con- 
troversial issues so that children get ex- 
perience in solving problems. 

3. There is little advantage in getting 
people out to vote if they don’t vote 
intelligently. In the past we have put 
too much emphasis on the mere me- 
chanics of voting. We need to give more 
attention to helping people to think. 

4. Let’s not spend our time looking 
for Communists under our beds and thus 
end up on the psychiatrist’s couch. 


Through blue colored glasses 
B® The next decade will be indigo 
tinted for school systems. Both predic- 
tion and description come from Frank 
W. Hubbard, director, research division, 
N.E.A. He says that prices may stabilize 
around an index of 180 (in 1939 the 
index was 100); but then again they 
may index up to 195. This means that 
a school system that had $500,000 for 
expenses in 1940 would need about 
$900,000 to have the same purchasing 
power. Larger school budgets will not 
bring gains in purchasing power. 

Dr. Hubbard says we are confronted 
by a decade of economic adjustment in 
paying for school services. Huge sums 
will continue to be turned toward de- 
fense. Most states will find themselves 
searching for new tax dollars. There will 
be new types of local taxes. Closer 
scrutiny will be given by most citizens 
to the money demands of their local 
school systems. 

This scrutiny will be abetted by tax- 
payers’ associations and other critics of 
education, Dr. Hubbard avers. They will 
demand “simplified” programs and 
larger classes. They will promote the 
half-day session. Where these remedies 
fail to produce “economy,” the tax- 
fighter will continue to attack the pur- 
poses and methods of the modern school 
and the competence of classroom teach- 
ers and of school administrators. These 
attacks will be camouflaged by brands of 
patriotism, economics or social philos- 
ophy. 

Only two forces will offset these 
trends, Hubbard says—the idealism of 
teachers and the good sense of the peo- 
ple when they know the facts about 
schools and what they cost. 
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“We have printing classes in 
53 Junior High Schools” 





says ROBERT CYNAR Supervisor of Printing 


Education, New York Board of Education 


“Our graphic arts course aims to familiarize students with the processes by 
which written words become books. It ties in well with the students’ other 
studies, and is a major stimulant to their work in English, social studies and art. 

“All of the teaching is on a project basis. For example, the work that went 
into the booklet ‘Seven Periods a Day’ took place in the math class, science lab, 
English and Spanish classes, art class, library, orchestra and camera club. The 


graphic arts course brings them all to life for the students.” 


We can cite innumerable instances that concur with Mr. Cynar’s, out of our 
Department of Education’s 30-year experience helping school officials and 
architects meet specific problems ranging from planning building details to 


creating a complete printing education program. Free consultation available. 


American Type Founders @%) 


Department of Education 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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There’s more to 


a Floor Machine 


at 
than meets the eye 
So here’s what 
you should ask 
about the Floor 
Machine you buy 
Will it work just 
like a beaver 

on any job as 
years go by— 
Glide along swift 
as a Greyhound 


and as soundless 


as a sigh??? 


tet 
HILD Will—Here’s Why! 


Hip Floor Machines have 23 years of engi- 
neering refinements built into them. They 
are solidly rugged for years of trouble-free 
service... yet handle like a breeze, en- 
couraging frequent, complete maintenance. 
Just one Hi_p Machine . . . with easily inter- 
changeable attachments . . . performs every 
floor maintenance job on every type of 
flooring. Available in six models... with 
brush spreads from 11 to 19 inches. 


mail coupon for 


MAINTENANCE 
eoument 2 suppues | TREE CIRCULAR 





HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, lil. 
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! 
Gentlemen: ! 
Please send free circular on HILD Floor Machines. ; 
No obligation. rT 
! 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





| More Iron and Steel 
for School Seats and Desks 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The restriction 
on iron and steel for school seats and 
desks has been lifted for the remainder 
of the second quarter. Manufacturers 

| were granted “unlimited use” by the Na- 

tional Production Authority, effective 
| May 29. The new regulation amends 
| Order M-47, which had limited the 
amount of iron and steel to 80 per cent 
of the amount consumed in the first 
half of 1950. The N.P.A. amendment 
recognizes the need for speeded-up pro- 
duction to meet the demand for school 
seats and desks by September. The 
N.P.A. expects to make provision under 
the- Controlled Materials Plan for the 
third quarter. 

Effective May 24, the administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency was des- 
ignated as the claimant agent for all 
school and library construction. 


~—— 


Commission to Study U.M.T., 
Report Back to Congress 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Once again, 
universal military training has been 
thrown into the “study-and-report-back” 
stage. The Senate's request that U.M.T. 
| machinery be set up now, to be put to 
| work at the President's discretion, was 
| rejected by congressional conferees. The 





| men sent from the House and Senate to 
iron out their vastly different bills fa- 
vored the House plan of setting up a 
commission to study U.M.T. further 
and submit a specific plan to Congress. 

Under the conferees’ agreement, the 

President will appoint a five-man com- 
| mission to draw up a blueprint for 
| U.M.T. The commission must submit 
| its proposals within four months after 
| its creation. The armed services com- 
mittees of both houses will be required 
to report the plan to.the floor within 
45 days after receiving it. After a plan 
is approved by Congress, 18 year olds 
could be inducted into a security train- 
ing corps whenever the President or 
Congress decided to: do away with the 
draft for men under 19. Universal train- 
ing would be for six months. 

The conferees gave in to the House 
view that the commission reporting on 
U.M.T. should consist of a civilian ma- 
jority. In turn, the conferees bowed to 
the Senate's demand that the training 

| be controlled by military officers. 


The conferees also agreed that, in 
order to clear Congress, any U.M.T. plan 
must include measures to safeguard 
safety, health, welfare and morals, a code 
of conduct, and benefits for disability 
and death. These measures must be ap- 
proved by both houses. By failing to 
agree to a code of conduct or to pro- 
vide disability . benefits, U.M.T. oppo- 
nents in Congress could put off the 
program indefinitely. 

However, Chairman Carl Vinson of 
the House armed services committee is 
optimistic. “I think that U.M.T. will 
be ready to go into effect by the latter 
part of this year or early next year,” he 
said. Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), 
chairman of the Senate preparedness 
subcommittee, called the plan the “best 
bill obtainable,” one that ruled out the 
“feast-and-famine existence” under 
which the armed forces have lived. 

Editorial comment in the capital took 
an opposite view. “The best that can 
be said for the military training com- 
promise approved in conference,” said 
the Washington Star, “is that it does 
not kill the plan summarily, as its oppo- 
nents hoped would be the case. It 
grants the universal military training 
program a period of grace during which 
supporters and criticis may continue 
their debate. . . . The idea of setting 
up another commission to study so well 
studied a subject as U.M.T. is a stalling 
device and nothing more. After mulling 
over the matter for four months, the 
commission would be required to sub- 
nuit specific legislative proposals to Con- 
gress. Thus, the compromise would put 
Congress in the absurd position of pass- 
ing a bill to require Congress to act 
on U.M.T. at a future date.” 


Chicago Voters Approve 
$50,000,000 Bond Issue 


CHICAGO. — A $50,000,000 bond is- 
sue to provide increased school facilities 
for Chicago's children was approved by 
Chicago citizens at the polls June 4. 

Presented to the people of Chicago 
for a referendum vote following ap- 
proval by the state legislature, the con- 
templated program is the result of an 
extensive study of the anticipated physi- 
cal plant requirements of the Chicago 
public schools by a special building com- 
mittee of the board of education. 

Providing ‘only for the most urgent, 
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Students Are No Judges of WINDOWS 


or? 


tty 


True, modern youth is 


aa? 


== inclined to take things for 


granted. Yet -- and 
educators bear us out --- 
they are quick to observe 
and appreciate condi- 
tions and equipment that 
bring about healthier, 
more pleasant classrooms. 


Your own student survey 

will convince you that 
AUTO-LOK Aluminum 

Awning Windows meet 

* with ready, emphatic 
acceptance by students. 


These modern windows do away with troublesome “cold 
spots” near windows, which invariably lead to “sniffles” and 


Write our consequent illnesses. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT They assure perfect ventilation at all times, even when it’s 


Our engineers have been privileged 


raining. Vents that open to almost 90 degrees cause the air to 


to work with school architects and be scooped upward and inward -- without drafts. And there’s 


school boards in solving all types always an abundance of light. 
Because AUTO-LOK has set new standards for tight closure, 


of window problems. Their expe- 
rience, their fund of facts is yours 


to draw upon -- without obligation. air-leakage becomes a thing of the past, and the classroom is 
ever-comfortable, even though storms may be raging without. 





“Weather Control” and Operating Economies with the . . . 
TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


When you install AUTO-LOK WINDOWS in your schools you get 
definite savings in fuel, air conditioning, maintenance and 
cleaning costs. In addition, these exceptionally modern win- 
dows provide your buildings with the full benefits of scientific 
weather control. Patented, precision AUTO-LOK hardware 
automatically locks vents at all four corners. The lifetime vinyl 
plastic weatherstripping is thereby “pulled in” to provide a 
closure TEN TIMES AS TIGHT as generally accepted requirements. 








weatherstruppec 
ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write for informative booklet, 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW ?” 
Address Dept. NS-7 
LUDMAN CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 4541 Miami, Florida 
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NEWS... 


immediate needs, the bond issue will 
finance the purchase of 21 new school 
sites and the construction within the 
next five-year period of 34 new school 
buildings, 15 additions to present build- 
ings, 10 rehabilitations or partial re- 
placements of buildings, and 17 tem- 
porary buildings of the cottage type. 

This construction will provide full- 
day school sessions for approximately 
6000 children who now attend school 
only a half dav as well as school hous- 
ing for the acditional 48,000 children 
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expected to enroll in Chicago's schools 
by 1955. It will also make possible the 
rehabilitation of some of Chicago's old- 
est school buildings, 156 of which are 
now more than 50 years old. 

Somewhat unusual is the financing of 
the bond issue which contemplates 
amortizing the bonds from the current 
building fund without increasing the 
tax rate. 

The present tax levy for school build- 
ing purposes of 19 cents per hundred 
dollars’ assessed valuation makes avail- 


is 


CHALKBOARD 
SETTING SYSTEM 


Compare these Loxit features with any other 
chalkboard setting system on the market, and 
you'll specify Loxit because: it’s designed to 
provide the maximum amount of adjustment— 
“Glo-Dull” finish reduces eye strain. No parts 
that can burn, shrink, warp, or that need paint- 
ing. Can be used with all chalk and tackboards 
on the market. Simple to erect and easy to 
maintain. Write today for free catalog and 
additional information. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. Washington Bivd. 


e Chicago 7, Illinois 








able each year approximately $15,400,- 
000. The relatively fixed annual re- 
quirement for repairs and replacements, 
permanent improvements, fuel, and loss 
and cost of collections is about $10,400,- 
000. Amortization and interest charges, 
ranging from an annual minimum of 
$634,375 to a maximum of $3,964,062, 
will be paid from the approximate 
$5,000,000 remaining in the fund. Re- 
sidual amounts in the building fund 
each year after operation costs and bond 
charges are paid will be appropriated 
by the board of education for additional 
building needs over and above those 
provided by the bond issue. Without 
increasing taxes, the proposed financing 
program makes it possible to provide 
school housing within the next five-year 
period that ordinarily could be built 
only in twice that time. 


Indiana, Midwest School 
Building Conference July 11, 12 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—"Educational- 
ly Sound School Buildings Can Be Built 
at Low Cost” is the theme of the In- 
diana and Midwest school building plan- 
ning conference, which will be held 
July 11 and 12. 

During the two-day conference, group 
discussions will be held on: (1) the 
school library; (2) types of construction 
and materials that reduce costs; (3) 
roofing and moisture proofing for low 
maintenance costs; (4) community 
participation; (5) floor coverings; (6) 
heating and ventilating, and (7) sound 
treatment. 

Editors of several national magazines 
on schoolhouse building also will dis- 
cuss future trends in school building 
planning, including costs, design and 
equipment. 

The conference will close with a 
formal dedication ceremony of the new 
school of education at the university. 


Reading Competence Conference 

CHIcAGO. — A four-day conference 
at the University of Chicago this sum- 
mer, June 26 to 29, will be concerned 
with the problem of how to promote 
increased efficiency in interpreting what 
is read. A session for school adminis- 
trators, principals and supervisors will 
consider the administrative responsibil- 
ities involved in improving reading pro- 
grams and the reading competence of 
pupils. Approximately 50 specialists 
will participate in the conference, which 
is under the general direction of Wil- 
liam S. Gray. 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 


IN AMERICA’S 
Tl feke} &> 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST 
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This is the Children’s Department of the 
Bradley Memorial Library, Columbus, Ga. 


Here’s Better Lighting for Better Learning 


Throughout America, teachers, school 
principals and Public School Systems are 
becoming aware of the school-lighting 
problem. They have discovered that 
either sun glare or bright reflected light 
on shiny wall or blackboard surfaces 
cause eyestrain. They have learned that 
sharp color contrasts or too dark rooms 
bring about nervous, tension, retarded 
learning—— may permanently damage 
young eyes. 

When they found out that Day-Brite has 
conducted exhaustive scientific research 


SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 


y, WHEN !T's 
7S gasy 10 SEE 


on school lighting, hundreds of school 
officials asked Day-Brite for advice—and 
purchased Day-Brite fixtures to give 
them the soft, evenly distributed light of 
adequate intensity that every classroom 
needs. Day-Brite’s success in American 
schools is based on quality—the kind of 
quality that offers modern lighting, years 
of trouble-free service, low-cost installa- 
tion and maintenance. Would you like 
complete details? Write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


144 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY- BRITE 
wa ighling PM LS 
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planner... 
with a good idea 


plan for better 


school administration 


Planning for schools means planning for 
people working together. P-A-X provides 
complete automatic telephone service be- 
tween office personnel, teachers, engi- 
neers, and maintenance men. 

A P-A-X telephone system gives in- 
stant, automatic contact for hundreds of 
needs daily —for arranging special assem- 
blies, reports to the principal, calls for 
maintenance men, teacher substitution, 
checking absences...and many more. 
Two-way conversations are direct and 
private on P-A-X, never disturbing classes 
in session, 

Include modern P-A-X communica- 
tions in your plans for building or mod- 
ernizing. Write for information on how 
P-A-X telephone systems are serving 
schools throughout the country. 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il. 
Offices in principal cities. 


EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





PAX is equipment you own. It has no con- 
nection with city telephone facilities. 


PAX automatic telephones provide quick 
telephone service within your school. 


PAX handles ali inside calls... frees city 
telephones to give improved outside service. 


PAX gives you administrative control and 
coordinates work for all departments. 


PAX cuts costs by saving time and steps 
ana preventing errors. 


PAX reduces recurring rental charges on 
city telephone facilities. 








business 
telephone 
systems 





READER OPINION 
(Continued From Page 10) 


One of the oddest objections made 
by the respondents in this poll is that 
a year-round school would provide no 
time for plant maintenance. Imagine 
the state of our economy if factories 
and office buildings closed for three 
months out of every year for major re- 
pairs and regular maintenance. Indus- 
try has no trouble keeping its plants 
in shape; they are better maintained 
than most school buildings. Hospitals 
and hotels operate on a 24 hour basis 
the year round, and look presentable. 
Painting, refinishing and repairs to heat- 
ing and plumbing systems, if carried 
on during the school year, would be 
educational to children. 

Some of the objections listed by ad- 
ministrators were just plain silly: dis- 
ruption of home life, increased truancy, 
decline in the tourist business, and more 
administrative headaches. Administra- 
tors are paid for their headaches; the 
more they have the higher the pay. 
Several school administrators earn $20,- 
000 or more a year; for that they should 
have headaches. 

A school system that had tried a year- 
round school program found that the 
children were graduating too young. 
What a foolish conclusion! By the time 
European youngsters have completed 
secondary school, they have a general 
education and are ready for university, 
not college work. Perhaps an 11 month 
school year could result in a better ap- 
proach to a general education by age 18. 

My contention is that, if school ad- 
ministrators will exert the leadership of 
which they should be capable, an ex- 
pensive tax-exempt school plant will not 
be lying idle three months out of the 
year but will be used for a program 
greatly enriched in general education, 
occupational skills, and cultural and 
recreational projects that have carry- 
over value into adulthood. For such an 
end result, the public will be willing 
to pay the increased cost entailed. 

And, I might add a little bitterly, the 
mere fact that school administrators do 
not favor a year-round school program 
will mean little to the taxpayer. By 
coming out in favor of universal mili- 
tary training (The NATION’s SCHOOLS, 
May 1951) they have forfeited their 
right to leadership in a democratic na- 
tion. The taxpayer, thank God, will 
fight for his freedoms even if educators 
will sell out to the military. 

Theodore Willowes 


| Chicago 
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HOW’S THIS 
FOR A 

LOW BREAKAGE 
RECORD ... 


dinnerware 
molded of MELMAC’ 


was installed 3 years ago 
at Wally-J Sandwich Shop 


— and 90% of the original 
is still in service! 


“tn our 27 years in business we have 
ww 


bs | _j, never made a better investment.” 
John Schrott, President of Wally-J enthusiastically —says JOHN SCHROTT, President 


endorses Boontonware, molded of MELMAC, after 
using it for three years. 


“Our customers like the appearance . . . we, as management, like the operational 
savings as well as the way it sets off our food, and the employees are for it because of 
the comparative lightness which makes it so much easier to handle.” 

That’s what the operators of Wally-J Sandwich Shop, in the heart of New York’s 
busy Grand Central District, are saying of light-weight, colorful, easy-to-stack, hard- 
to-crack dinnerware, molded of MELMAC. 

You’ll be saying it too, once you experience the savings, the efficiency and the 
appetizing good looks of heavy-duty melamine 
plastic dinnerware molded of MELMAc. Ask 
your supplier for full details—and don’t be put re) 
off with information about any ordinary, easily 





destructible product. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Royal Bank 38D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Citizenship Conference Discusses 
Responsibility for Freedom 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “As the prob- 
lems before our country become more 
complicated and more dangerous, our 
citizens must give greater attention to 
their job of making the basic decisions. 
It is your responsibility, as well as mine. 
If you do not assume that responsibility 
—and you are part of that responsibility 
—there is nobody to blame but your- 
selves when things go entirely wrong. 
There is less margin for error than there 
used to be making these decisions. 
Wrong decisions in this day and age 
may wreck the country—wreck it for all 
time.” 

These words of President Truman, as 
he addressed the opening session of the 
sixth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship in Washington, D.C. May 17, 
epitomized the significance of a confer- 
ence at which delegates from more than 
700 national organizations and agencies, 
and from all the states and territories, 
gathered not just to listen but to work 
for the theme, “Freedom in One World: 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

Work groups, in which every delegate 


took part, met five times to discuss prac- 


THE LOW COST-PER-USE TOWELS 
FOR COST-CONSCIOUS BUYERS 


The final analysis of towel cost is service ... 
McArthur School Towels have been favorites of cost-conscious 
buyers since 1922. Yes, highest quality cotton, two-ply yarns, 
heavy tape selvage, double thread weave all add up to the low- 
est cost-per-use school towels on the market. Write for informa- 
tion on the McArthur School Towel Plan. . 


«o McARTHUR 


tical approaches and cases of a citizen's 
responsibility for freedom at home and 
abroad. What does one do about the 
“nuisance family” in the neighborhood 
—the family with a foreign name and 
different religion and different social 
attitudes—the family with noisy dogs 
and children and loud late guests? If 
someone starts a petition to take legal 
action against this neighbor, how much 
freedom should we defend for him? 

What do we do to protect the free- 
dom of action of teachers? What do we 
do to protect the possibly innocent 
against charges of subversion? What do 
we do to protect the concept and pat- 
tern of democracy of the stranger who 
differs from us in our thinking? 

All these questions and others—a part 
of this National Conference on Citizen- 


-ship—were faced realistically in groups 


ranging from 15 to 50 persons and in 
general sessions where speakers included 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, Att. Gen. J. 
Howard McGrath, William G. Carr, 
associate secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and a panel of widely 
known radio commentators and news- 
paper columnists. 





and that’s why 


. today. 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 











NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 488 W. Utice, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


The series of national citizenship con- 
ferences grew out of the effort of the 
citizenship committee of the National 
Education Association to discover what 
was being done in the field of citizen- 
ship and to cooperate with other organ- 
izations working in the same area. Both 
the first conference in Philadelphia in 
1946 and the second conference in Bos- 
ton in 1947 had the advice and coopera- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
In the third, fourth, and fifth confer- 
ences the Department of Justice served 
as co-sponsor with the association. 

The committees from the joint spon- 
sors were this year assisted by a 60 
member planning committee, specially 
selected from the membership of the 
conference. Evan E. Evans, superintend- 
ent of schools, Winfield, Kan., served as 
chairman of this group. 

The general objectives of the confer- 
ences are: 

To reexamine the functions and 
duties of American citizenship in to- 
day's world. 

To assist in the development of more 
dynamic procedures for making citizen- 
ship more effective. 

To indicate the ways and means by 


. which various organizations may con- 
| tribute concretely to the development 


of a more active, alert, enlightened, con- 


| scientious and progressive citizenry in 


our country. 
Time and place for the seventh Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship are 


| not fully decided—LucILE ELLISON, 
| N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


Heads School Development Council 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss, — At the sixth 
annual meeting of the New England 
School Development Council held here 
May 17, Austin J. McCaffrey, superin- 
tendent of schools at Manchester, N.H., 
was elected chairman for the 1951-52 
year. Mr. McCaffrey succeeds Lyman 
Owen, superintendent at Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Rotary to Give Fellowships 


ATLANTIC City, N.J—Members of 
Rotary International have voted to spend 
$750,000 in the three years beginning 
July 1, 1952, on graduate fellowships 
for foreign study by outstanding stu- 
dents. The fellows will be chosen from 
candidates endorsed by the Rotary clubs 





in their home towns. Since 1947 the 
| organization has spent nearly $750,000 
| on fellowships for 284 students who 
| studied in foreign countries. 
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BETTER SCHOOL 


Send for this 32 page book 
packed full of answers to vac- 
uum pom. problems. No 
school should be without it. 
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Please send my copy of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 
Herold C. Hunt 


has been nominated 
for a new four-year 
term as general su- 
perintendent of Chi- 
cago public schools. 
Formal official ac- 
tion was to be 
taken by the board 
on June 13, at 
which time salary decisions also were to 
be announced. Dr. Hunt now receives 


Herold C. Hunt 


25,000 annually. The new contract 
would become effective August 4. 

Marvin R. Stovall has resigned from 
his post as superintendent of schools at 
Edgar, Neb., to accept a similar position 
at Alma, Neb. 

Leo Curtright, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Madison, Mo., is now super- 
intendent of the consolidated schools at 
La Belle, Mo. 

William A. Peters has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Bettsville, 
Ohio. He previously served as superin- 





RIXSON 


traffic 


DOOR CLOSERS 


aa 0} Tel 7.18 4) 


in the 


RIGID FLOOR 


In spite of the hard, continuous use given the strong, heavy-duty 


RIXSON Closers functioning the doors of this busy B & G Res- 


taurant on Chicago's “Boul Mich” . . . they will give years of 


trouble-free service .. . 


2k CONCEALED .. . they are FIRMLY embedded in the RIGID FLOOR 
and cannot work loose and out of adjustment. 


* CONCEALED .. . they cannot be tampered with . . . cannot col- 


lect dust or dirt .. . allow a neater, more modern (unobstructed) door- 


way appearance. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


THE OSCAR C. 


i a 
50 Years of Tim proved 


4450 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois e 


RIXSON COMPANY 
WYechanisms (“ 


el ‘ tw} / 
Cadden Hardware 


Telephone MAnsfield 6-5050 














tendent of schools at Oakwood, Ohio, for 
three years. 

Wendell R. Godwin is to be the new 
superintendent of schools at Topeka, 
Kan., succeeding Kenneth McFarland, 
who resigned. Mr. Godwin, at present 
superintendent of schools at Hutchinson, 
Kan., formerly was a principal in the 
public schools at Fulton, Ind., and held 
the same title in the La Porte, Peru and 
Mishawaka schools, all in Indiana. In 
1939 he became superintendent of schools 
in La Porte, a position he left in 1943 to 
go to Hutchinson. 

Emory Herring, who has been super- 


| intendent of schools at South Shore, $.D., 


for the last three years, resigned his post, 
effective May 19. 

W. D. George has been reelected super- 
intendent of the Leonard schools, Leon- 
ard, Tex., and was given a three-year 
contract. 

Don Bennett is the newly appointed 
superintendent of schools at Barnard, 
Kan. He formerly was a coach of the 
Burr Oak Schools, Burr Oak, Kan. 

Russell R. Myers has been named as 
the new superintendent of schools at 
Granite, Okla. Mr. Myers has had 23 
years of experience in school administra- 
tion, 15 years of which he spent as super- 
intendent of schools, Lone Wolf, Okla. 

Fred H. Nace Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Macksville, Kan., has been re- 
elected to that post. 


| PRINCIPALS... 


Wilbur S. Barnhart, director of ex- 
tended school services at Indianapolis, 
has been named the principal of George 
Washington High School in Indianap- 
olis, succeeding Walter G. Gingery, who 
retires at the close of the current school 
term. Mr. Barnhart, who had served at 
his former post since 1949, was vice prin- 


| cipal at Emmerich Manual Training 


High School in Indianapolis from 1938 


| to 1948 and was acting principal for one 


| year. 


Charles S. Huff, retiring as principal 


| of the high school at Asbury Park, N.J., 
| after four decades of teaching, was hon- 
| ored recently at a dinner party given by 


the community to express its appreciation 


| of his service to the schools. 


Tom French has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the high school at Centreville, 
Mich., succeeding Leon Decker, who re- 
signed. 

E. Francis Bowditch has as his suc- 
cessor as headmaster of Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Ill., Harold H. 
Corbin Jr. Mr. Corbin is the former 
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Vulcan heavy duty equip- 
ment for the large school 
or university is stream- 
lined to assemble into 
completely harmonious 
batteries in any combina- 
tion. Exclusive construc- 
tion features save food 
and fuel and improve 
every cooking operation. 
Available in black or in 
Sterling 100% Stainless 
Steel construction. Write 
for detailed information 
about Vulcane Hart 
School Planning Service. 


* DEEP FAT FRYER 4 
FRY TOP EXPANDO 
OPEN TOP 
HOT TOF 


There's a Y ULCA 7 TAR aa 


are a few users. 


FOR EVERY COOKING NEED! dati tastes 


Amherst, Mass. 
-_ — 10,000 meals a day or 100, there's a Vulcan® Hart unit Miller Bros. Restaurant 
designed to meet every educational institution need. Baltimore, Md. 
Vulcan is serving many leading schools, colleges and Birch Brook Inn 
universities efficiently and economically. For main- Bronaville, N. Y. 
taining high quality and providing faster food service Henrici Restaurant 
—Vulcan is the best buy. Chicago, Ill. 
Huylers Restaurant 
“Chicago, Ill. 
Stole mao: of lowa 
Vulcan ¢ Hart’s new restaurant range madcap dams 
: ° ° iniversity of Nebraska 
(ideal for the small school) is available Oalvtincein, Neb. 


in 4 models with choice of Top arrange- Brown Hotel 
ments — open burner, hot top or ee oy Se 

P ’ fs P “ ry Roosevelt Hote! 
top—one or two ovens, with or without New Orleans, La. 
broiler. Same heavy gauge materials and New Nort Altec Club 
quality construction as in heavy duty Hotel New Yorker 


units. Black or Stainless Steel. New York City 


21 Club 
New York City 
Rochester Club 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Perfect as auxiliary units. National Press Club 
wi caiaies Steel — 7 - y at : | a: Washington, D 

Ba eo cra and come: i: — j St. Francis Hospital 
abl id com- =—— aed . 
binavions. Shown is No. 636 ey Wichita, Kansas 
with two No. open 
burner units. Pa VulcaneHart 

dealers across 


the nation 


Factories and General Offices 





s Office and Showr 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
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NEWS... 


head of the English department at Salis- 
bury School, Salisbury, Conn. Mr. Bow- 
ditch will become dean of students at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


DEATHS... 

W. O. Schanlaub of Kentland, Ind., 
who has been Newton County school su- 
perintendent for 44 years, died May 3 
following a heart attack the previous 
week. 

Peter W. Dykema, professor emeritus 
of education and former head of the 


music department at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died suddenly May 
13 at his home in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

John J. Loftus, former assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of elemen- 
tary school curriculum at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died recently at his home. Dr. Loftus 
started his career as a substitute teacher 
in public and parochial schools in 1901. 
He lectured at New York University, 
Hunter College, and the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 


your Royal dealer could give you 
‘One-month’ delivery...maybe! 


Why does it take so long to get delivery on Royal furniture? Here 


are four very good reasons... 


1. Government purchasing demands have increased. 

2. Material shortages and restrictions have developed. 

3. D.0. orders take priority over non-defense production. 

4. The overwhelming increase in Royal's popularity on today’s 


consumer market ! 


if you can wait...you'll be wise to wait 


for Royal! 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


175L NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - 
- Michigan City, Indiana - Galt, Ontario 


New York - Los Angeles 


& 
S 


w 
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COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 


20-22. New England Conference on Ru- 
tal Life and Education, N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst. 


25-30. Workshop in School Administra- 
tion, University of Washington. 





27-29. Work conference on_ state-local 
relations in education, sponsored coopera- 
tively by National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and University of California, 


Berkeley. 


27-30. Palo Alto conference, N.E.A. Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 


| Professional Standards, Stanford University. 


JULY 
1-7. National Education Association, San 


| Francisco. 


2. National School Public Relations Asso- 


| ciation, San Francisco. 


2-6. National Association of School Sec- 


| retaries, third national work conference. Uni- 
| versity of California, Berkeley. 


6-9. National Council of Chief State 


| School Officers, Quinalt, Wash. 


9-13. Annual Cooperative Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools. Sponsored by Chicago and North- 
western universities. Thorne Hall, Chicago. 


9-20. Eleventh Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education, N.E.A. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Pacific Grove, 
Calif. 

23-Aug. 17. N.E.A. Institute of Organ- 
ization Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 

27-31. National Audio-Visual Convention, 
Chicago. 


OCTOBER 
1-3. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Dallas. 


15-18. Association of School Business 
Officials, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


NOVEMBER 


12-14. School Food Service Association, 
New York City. 


FEBRUARY 


23-27. Regional Convention, American 


Association of School Administrators, St. 
| Louis. 


MARCH 


8-12. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Los 


Angeles. 


APRIL 


5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 
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Lower Your Flooring Costs 


Kilt fron the Start- 


..-With one of these 





Beautiful TILE-TEX floors 


TILE-TEX* ASPHALT TILE 
Advantages: 


1 Durable asphalt-asbestos composition 
that provides rugged, resilient flooring at 
low cost. 

2 Readily adjusts to average sub-floor 
contours at or below grade. 

3 Unwaxed Tile-Tex is non-slip even 
when wet, and its smooth, closely textured 
surface is easily kept clean and sanitary. 
4 Due to asbestos content, it ranks high 
in fire resistance. 

5 Permits achievement of almost any 
color scheme and design objective. 


Applications: 

Hotels « Schools « Hospitals « Restaurants 
Clubs ° Offices ° Homes 
and wherever a low-cost, highly durable 
flooring is required. 


TUFF-TEX* GREASEPROOF TILE 
Advantages: 


1 Plastic-asbestos tile which completely 
answers the requirements of heavy-duty 
flooring for industry and wherever grease- 
abuse is heavy. 

2 Provides extraordinary resistance to 
grease and oil. 

3 Combines high impact resistance with 
remarkable flexural strength. 

4 Withstands rolling friction the year 
*round. 
Applications: 
Machine Shops . 
Assembly Areas’ + 
Shipping Space + Warehousing Space 
Kitchens . Cafeterias 


and wherever a truly heavy-duty or grease- 
resistant flooring is needed. 


Locker Rooms 
Recreation Areas 


Asp ) 


tar) Gad 
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FLEXACHROME* PLASTIC- 
ASBESTOS TILE 


Advantages: 


1 A unique, resilient composition, not 
only greaseproof in standard thicknesses, 
but also highly resistant to both acids and 
alkalis. 

2 High impact resistance plus flexural 
strength. 

3 Can be safely installed on either wood 
or concrete sub-floors, at or below grade. 
4 32 brilliant colors and 9 sizes allow 
wide scope of design and almost unlimited 
decorative advantages. 

5 Remarkable ease and economy of main- 
tenance. 


Applications: 

Combining the advantages of all types of 
resilient flooring, it is widely used over wood 
sub-floors, and proves ideal for many areas 


subject to special abuse, as well as where 
color appeal is a paramount requirement. 


VITACHROME? RESILIENT 
FLOOR TILE 


Advantages: 


1 One of the most economical plastic- 
asbestos tiles ever developed. 

2 Provides a decorative, grease-resistant, 
resilient floor for food-serving areas. 

3 Flexural strength and wear-resistance 


that assure long, trouble-free performance 
at low cost. 


Applications: 


Restaurants «+ Clubs -+- Hotels 
or wherever inexpensive, durable and decora- 
tive floors are required. 


* neaistereo TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


TILE-TEX... Complete Flooring Service 


MURA-TEX* PLASTIC- 
ASBESTOS WALL TILE 


Advantages: 


1 Companion product to Flexachrome... 
blends or contrasts perfectly with that 
flooring. 

2 May be installed directly on either new 
or old plaster or proper dry-wall con- 
struction. 

3 Eliminates costly resurfacing of wall 
areas. 

4 Particularly well suited for baths and 
kitchens in existing homes. é 


Applications: 

Virtually all areas where sanitary, perma- 
nent wall surfaces are desired. This includes 
wainscoting in 

Office Buildings + Schools « Hospitals 


as well as use in homes and industrial 
structures, 


GET THE WHOLE STORY 


Your local Tile-Tex Contractor will give 
you the whole story about the economy of 
Tile-Tex Products . . . their uniform cut 
... their wide range of colors and sizes... 
their smooth, closely textured, easy-to- 
clean surfaces. He will show you how tile- 
at-a-time installation makes possible un- 
limited designs and lowers maintenance, 
repair or alteration costs. Look for his 
name in the classified pages of your tele- 
phone directory. Or, write us... we'll 
send you his name . . . and literature on 
Tile-Tex products. 


THETILE-TEX DIVISION, The Flintkote 
Company, 1234 McKinley St., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


t rravemanx 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ties of members of the teaching, maintenance GUIDANCE 
. and executive staffs in education field at Inde- 

Look at Your Schools. Annual report to the pendence, Mo. Pp. 24. An Introduction to Guidance. Dr. Alice and 
board of education of Elizabeth public schools, The Cincinnati Public Schools a Vast Commu- Lester D. Crow. American Book Co., 88 Lex- 
Elizabeth, N.J. Divided into the four keys to nity Enterprise. Includes a statistical supple- ington Ave., New York 16. Pp. 430. $4. 
school administration: division of instruction, ment: Annual Report of the Superintendent of Teaching as a Profession —- What Parents 
division of physical welfare, division of guid- Schools of Cincinnati 1949-50. Gives up-to-date Want to Know. Published by the Tri-State 
ance and special services, and divison of re- information on how Cincinnati schools are serv- Area School Study Council, School of Educa- 
search and personnel. Pp. 36. ing the community as weil as the individual tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. 

Madison’s Tidal Wave of Children. Superin- pupil. Pp. 48. Supp. pp. 48. Pp. 21. 25 cents. 
tendent’s annual report for public schools at 
Madison, Wis., 1949-50. Illustrated with draw- FINANCE 
ings and statistical charts. Shows planned ex- Financing Public Schools in the United States. HIGHER EDUCATION 
pansions, population growth in areas, and finan- Ry Arvid J. Burke, director of studies, New Higher Education. Education Directory, Part 
cial report. Philip H. Falk, superintendent. York State Teachers Association. Under ad- 3, of universities, colleges and junior colleges 
Pp. 56. 2 visory editorship of John Guy Fowlkes, dean, jn the United States. Prepared by Theresa 

Philosophy and Policies of the Public Schools. school of education, University of Wisconsin. Wilkins, division of higher education, U.S. 
Gives philosophy, qualifications, powers and du- Pp. 584. $4.50. Office of Education. Order from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 189. 40 cents. i. 

Panels on Public and Teacher Education. 
(Mimeographed.) Commission on Occupied 


Areas, American Council on Education. Report 
of coordinator. By Chris A. De Young, N.E.A., 
e 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 22. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
ST E E L MOVA B L E D ES K Ss Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses. Progress 


report by Citizens Federal Committee on Edu- 
cation, an advisory committee to U.S. Office of 
nt Cl’ Education. Tells need for adequate schoolhouses. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 212 15 cents. 

untan yn Standards for the Evaluation of El 

School Buildings, and Standards for the Eval- 
uation of S dary School Buildi By C. W. 
FINISH Odell, professor of education, University of 
Illinois. Order from Follett’s College Book 
Store, 627 East Green, Champaign, Ill. Pp. 62 


a a : 
and 75, respectively. 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a prac- TEACHING METHODS 
tical, sturdy, steel movable desk Teaching Better Nutrition. A study of ap- 


with positive adjustment features. | proaches and technics. Prepared by Jean A. S. 
; Ritchie, nutrition division, food and agriculture 
It’s the Peabody No. 260. Both seat organization of the United Nations. Order from 


and desk are adjustable, but—only | Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
: ; ¢ 27. 8. $1.50. 
persons responsible for seating can priors . Pp jared $1 : SS 
. eiping oung Miidren to or ndepen- 
adjust them. There are no bolts, no dently. Prepared by Mary Bressler and Lilian 
butterfly nuts or parts that children Moore, bureau of educational research, New 


York City Board of Education. Shows the de- 
can loosen. velopment of materials for individual and small 


NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS |" 
MORE ATTRACTIVE... FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES |... ...,,"RANSORATON 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable pony omelet nie oiageR Be aged gio 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats and backs cation, New York State Education Department 
are also given a CELSYN coating—a coating so hard and tough it resists scratching to and now transportation consultant, Delmar, 


a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. al ae Publishers, Inc., Minneapolis. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE OF GENERAL INTEREST 


American Education Through the Soviet Look- 


ing Glass. An analysis of an article by N. K. 
‘Goncharov, “The School and Pedagogy in the 
U.S.A. in the Service of Reaction.” By George 


S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of lege, Columbia University. Bureau of Publica- 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York 27. Pp. 48. 


administrators’ desks and folding —. From this America’s Education Press. Classified list of 
one manufacturer purchasers of schoo equipment educational publications issued in the United 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- States, with a listing of foreign journals. Twen- 
tected by the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of ty-third yearbook. Available from Educational 
* li ms hi ial d Press Association of America, 1201 16th St. 
superior qua ity, workmanship, material and correct- N.W., Washington 6, D.C, Pp. 48. $1. 
ness of design. ’ The United Nations Action for Peace. A Lay- 
man’s Guide. By Marie Ragonetti Zocca, di- 
rector of adult education, American Association 
Witte today fer the new PEABODY Catolog for the United Nations, and Louis R. Zocca. 


Illustrated, it defines the U.N. charter and ex- 


BOx 3 | plains how and what the U.N. has done dur- 


} ing its existence. Order from the American As- 
THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. | sociation for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
Ea eS 
































New York 21. Pp. 59. 30 cents. 
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From the gym to the dormitories 


Frigidaire helps keep students happy 
and costs low-at SMU 


Frigidaire is really part of college life at famous Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, Texas. There are 43 separate 
Frigidaire refrigeration installations in 17 different buildings 
on the SMU campus. A Frigidaire reach-in ref -igerator, 
walk-in cooler and four-lid ice cream cabinet in the Athletic 
Dining Hall help keep the famed Mustang Football Team 
supplied with fresh, nourishing foods. A Frigidaire 1 hp 
compressor powers a large tank cooler in the Joe Perkins 
Gym. Nearby in The Health Center, two Frigidaire house- 
hold refrigerators help preserve biologicals and medical 
supplies. And there are Frigidaire refrigerators, compres- 
sors, ice cream cabinets and water coolers in still other 


buildings and dormitories at SMU. 


SMU like so many colleges and schools has discovered that 
Frigidaire can always be depended on to give reliable, trouble- 
free service at the lowest operating cost. So whatever your 
refrigeration or air conditioning needs, call your nearby 
Frigidaire Dealer or District Headquarters office. Look for 
the name in the Yellow Pages of your phone book under 
“Refrigeration Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire Division of 


General Motors, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


SMU Football player boosts his energy with refreshing ice cream 
from the Frigidaire ice cream cabinet in the University Athletic Hall 
Kitchen. There's a 35-gallon capacity, 8-lid Frigidaire cabinet for frozen 
storage in the Virginia Hall Kitchen. 


ABE ar SIS li til at 


Two SMU coeds stop for a refreshing In the nursery of the University’s housing 4 roomy Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators 
drink of water, kept constantly cold by a project, two future collegians enjoy food in the college kitchens keep food healthfully 
Frigidaire compressor connected to a large kept fresh and safe in a Frigidaire house- fresh much longer. New cooling system cuts 


water cooling system. hold refrigerator. 


shrinkage and spoilage way down. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 


Water Coolers * Low-Temperature Cabinets * Compressors * Ice Makers 
Self-Contained and Central System Air Conditioners * Beverage Coolers 
Reach-in Refrigerators + Electric Dehumidifier + H hold Appli 
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What's Flew FOR SCHOOLS 





JULY 1951 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 116. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Radial-Arm Saw 


The new Delta 40-B radial-arm saw 
is especially suited for use in the school 
shop. It is mounted on a_ stationary 
cabinet type base with space for storage 
of saw blades and other accessories. The 
unit has automatic locating latches at 
0, 30, 45, 60 and 90 degrees, thus pro- 
viding capacity for all cuts at any angle, 
right and left. The direct-drive motor 
is totally enclosed, fiberglas insulated. 
The 40-B is designed to permit adjust 
ing the saw to the lumber. It is avail- 
able in ¥% h.p., single phase, A.C., %- 
7', h.p., three phase, A.C. Delta Power 
Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., Depi. 
NS, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (Key No. 42) 


Glass Block Finish 


Cleaning time to remove mortar 
smears from the face of glass block can 
be considerably reduced with the new 
factory-applied, transparent face finish 
now used on all PC “55” Line Func- 
tional Glass Blocks. Known as the 
“Clean-Easy” glass block face finish, the 
product provides a clean block face with 
a minimum of cleaning time during 
construction, thus permitting a saving 
in panel construction costs, and keeps 
the glass block panels looking bright and 
clean since occasional rainfall will clean 
the exterior of the panel. 

Other features of the PC blocks which 
add to the ease and efficiency of glass 
panel construction include “Finger-feel” 
ridges on the top inside edge of the 
block, color and name designation to 
prevent mixing various types of block 
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in a panel, arrows and the words “Top- 
In” to ensure against blocks being placed 
in the pane] upside down, key-lock mor- 
tar joints and PC bond coating. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., Dept. NS, 307 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.. (Key 
No. 43) 


Alphacolor Set 


A new set of square chalk pastels has 
been introduced as Alphacolor No. 148s. 
The set contains 48 Square Pastels in 
a sequence of 48 colors. Each pastel is 
7/16 inches square, 2% inches long. A 
color index printed inside the cover iden- 
tifies each pastel. 

The set is packaged in a black and 
red-orange box. Special honeycomb di- 
viders keep each pastel in a separate 
compartment, preventing breakage and 
making it easy to select individual colors. 
Alphacolor Square Pastels are also avail- 
able in the No. 124s Set containing 24 


COLO 


square sticks, 24 colors. Weber Costello 
Co., Dept. NS, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
(Key No. 44) 


Liquid Detergent 


A new liquid synthetic detergent for 
floors, walls and general cleaning is 
being introduced under the name Floats 
Off. A highly concentrated product, it 
has an added cleaning booster to cut 
through grease and soil. Only one part 
is required to 32 parts of water, thus of- 
fering economy in use and storage. 
Floats Off is described as a mild, neutral 
cleanser containing no alkalies or acids, 
which dissolves in hot or cold water. J. I. 
Holcomb Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. (Key No. 45) 


Venetian Blind Tape 


Flexalum Plastic Tape for venetian 
blinds is now available separately for use 
in rehabilitating present equipment. For- 
merly used only on Hunter-Douglas 
Flexalum venetian blinds, it is now 
being offered for use in renewing old 
blinds. HD Brand Plastic Tape has also 
been developed for re-taping and renew- 
ing blinds. It has the type of ladder 
spacing which is suitable for most con- 
ventional 2 inch slats. 

Both of these venetian blind tapes are 
made of plastic and cannot shrink, 
stretch or fade and remain always. at- 
tractive and fresh in appearance. The 
tape is resistant to dirt and dust and the 
smooth, non-porous surface does not 
hold soil. It can be readily cleaned by 
wiping with a damp cloth. Sealed-in 
pigments provide permanent colors. 
Hunter-Douglas Corp., Dept. NS, 150 
Broadway, New York 7. (Key No. 46) 


Wall Bulletin 

The Corkola bulletin board is now 
offered in a new Litegreen color. Scien- 
tifically selected as the color most agree- 
able to the eye, Litegreen Peerless Bul- 
letin Boards are designed to harmonize 
with the Litegreen chalkboards used in 
many schools. The new boards are made 
of a cork composition and the color is 
the same throughout. The cork com- 
position is % inch thick, bonded to a 
¥% inch fiber board backing. Because of 
its rigidity it can be nailed to studdings 
or mounted over rough masonry walls. 
Peerless Litegreen Bulletin material can 
be had in sheets 4 feet wide and up 
to 12 feet long as well as in portable 


bulletin boards already made up. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Dept. NS, 1632 S. Indi- 
ana Ave., Chicago 16. (Key No. 47) 
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oe amas 


- seat of learning 


tant not only to the happy frame of mind 
of your student body ... but also to the 
members of various community groups 
who often use the facilities of your school 
auditorium. 


Installed in your school auditorium, 
Kroehler Push-Back* Seats are indeed 
“seats of learning.” 

From these modern seats, parents, stu- 
dents and other members of the com- 
munity learn many things. 

They learn that school auditorium seats 
can be comfortable to sit in... can be 
free from the inconveniences common to 
ordinary public seating. This is impor- 


~ 


School administrators learn, too, that 
Kroehler Push-Back Seats are a sound 
investment. Year after year of low up- 
keep proves the over-all economy of this 
definitely superior kind of seating. 


GET THE FULL STORY... Let us show you how other schools have 
solved their seating problems with Kroehler Push-Back Seats. A post 
card or letter will bring you full details, with no obligation, of course. 


wma baler tach 


THE WORLD’S FINEST AUDITORIUM SEAT 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
666 Lake Shore Drive 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
One Park Avenue 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


2028 So. Vermont Ave. 


1—Here’s the normal, 
comfortable position 
of the Push-Back Audi- 
torium Seat. 


2—Seated persons 
need not stand. A gen- 
tle movement of the 
body slides the seat 
back. 


3—Relax, chair slides 
back to normal, com- 
fortable position. No 
standing up. No in- 
convenience. 


UDITORIUM SEATS 


Dallas, Texas 
2023 Jackson Street 
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Economy Wardrobe 


The new Austral “Economy” Ward- 
robe is similar in appearance, design and 
operation to the all-steel unit but effects 
a saving in critical materials. It has 
modern simplicity of line and _ solid 
bronze hardware but wood has been 
used to replace steel wherever practica- 
ble. The new wardrobe is sturdy and 
strong, attractive in appearance and pro- 
vides effective storage space at a low 
cost. The new Economy units are avail- 
able in the same sizes and styles as 


the all-steel models. Austral Sales Corp.,~ 


Dept. NS, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 48) 


Water-Repellent Coating 


Exterior masonry surfaces of many 
kinds can be protected with a new 
transparent water-repellent coating 
known as Hydropel. T he 1 new wv formula- 


tion of Hydropel is such that after 
application to a masonry or stone build- 
ing rain and snow are repelled and dirt 
and soot are not absorbed into the 
surface by infiltration of moisture. It 
does not form a film on the surface and 
is completely invisible. The original tex- 
ture and color of the building are re- 
tained and one treatment lasts indefi- 
nitely, United Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. (Key No. 49) 


Tuff-Kote Wall Coating 


Tuff-Kote is a new name for the poly- 
merized soy bean oil exterior wall coat- 
ing. Using 100 per cent bodied oils for 
increased flexibility, durability, flow and 
gloss, Tuff-Kote is applied in a single 
coat which is said to be equal to the 
thickness of a number of coats of paint. 
It forms a tough, weatherproof, water- 
proof, fire-resistant film having a pliable 
underbody which increases the life of 
the coating. It can be applied on con- 
crete, brick, cinder block, metal and 
stucco. Asbestos fiber, chlorinated par- 
affin and mica are ingredients of Tuff- 
Kote along with pigments which make 
it available in seven colors and white. 
Tuff-Kote Co., Dept. NS, St. Charles, Ill. 
(Key No. » 5) 


Steel-Wood Shelving 


A complete line of adjustable  steel- 
wood shelving is being manufactured by 
Lyon Metal Products. The new line 
combines sturdiness, strength and safety. 

Rigid steel uprights support the hard 
wood shelves which can be set in at 
any desired levels. A pressed steel clip 
attaches each shelf to the steel upright 
without the use of bolts. The new shelv- 
ing is available in dimensions of 3 feet 
in width, | or 14% feet in depth and 7 
feet in height. It is easy to install be- 
cause of the minimum number of parts 


to be handled and shelves can be readily 


moved, dismantled or rearranged. Lyon 
Metal Products, Incorporated, Dept. NS, 
Aurora, Ili. (Key No. 51) 








You don’t have to be a 


| “CHROMA CONNOISSEUR" Ca 
to understand... 


Your School Maintenance 


Brightness-Balance Old Classrooms 


EASILY — SCIENTIFICALLY 
— ECONOMICALLY 





Completely brightness- 


TBE 


Completely New Surfaces with Proper Reflectances 
for your old, worn, slate or composition blackboards 


ENDUR “200” SERIES 


GREEN CHALKBOARD RESURFACER 


balance walls, woodwork, 
ceilings and dadoes by paint- 
ing as specified in ENDUR 
SYSTEM COLOR CHART. 


ENDUR “500” SERIES 


EMULSIFIED RUBBER BASE PAINT 


Quick drying — odorless — highly 
washable (holds reflectance values 
constant despite frequent washings) 
—no messy mixing required (paint 
is ready for use just as it comes from 
the can) — will not burn — does not 
yellow or change color with age— 
extremely easy to apply with brush, 
spray gun, or paint roller. 











New, smooth sur- 

faces of glare-free 

green on which it is 

easy to write clearly and erase cleanly. 
. Readily applied by brush or spray- 
gun. . Last for 6 to 10 years normal 
classroom wear... . Easily resurfaced 
with one or two coats when necessary 


ENDUR “300" SERIES 
FLOOR PAINT 


For locker and shower rooms, hall and stairways, con- 
crete floor surfaces throughout the building. 
particles 


NON-SLIP * 


*Contains minute abrasive 


so that surface is new and smooth at 
all times for a nominal maintenance 
cost. Now in use in thousands of 
schools throughout the country. 


Available in STANDARD 2-24 GREEN and 
SPECIAL 2-20 GREEN (a slightly darker 
shade). 


Contact 

your § 
Supplier ‘ton aan 
etails, includin 


suspended 


throughout the paint by a special process. Thus, makes 
virtually slip-proof amazingly durable surfaces. 


ENDUR PAINT COMPANY, 


46 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMPLETE FENESTRA DOOR UNIT, one of 135, in Robert N. Mandeville High School, 
Flint, Mich. Architect: Bennett & Straight, Dearborn, Mich. Contractor: Karl B. Foster, Flint. 


You Save on Buying, Installing, Maintaining 
... With these Door-Frame-Hardware Units! 


Save on buying—Fenestra’s great manufacturing facilities, 
engineered for volume production and elimination of 
waste of materials and man-hours, can turn out more high- 
quality door units . . . in less time. . . at lower cost. 

Save on installing—Fenestra* Hollow Metal Doors come 
complete with strong steel frames and shining hardware. 
Installer just bolts the frame together, attaches it to floor 
and anchors it to wall, screws on template locks and 
hinges, hangs the door. No cutting or fitting or mortising 
or puttying or prime-painting. Saves on-the-site time, 
labor and money! 

Save on maintaining—Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 
won't sag, warp, swell, shrink or splinter. They can take 


a beating and come up smiling. An occasional coat of 
paint makes them look like new. They’re insulated, too, 
for quiet performance. 

These Fenestra Standardized Hollow Metal Doors are 
in local stocks. Compare the performance, the quality, 
the complete cost with any door on the market. They’re 
another Fenestra Building Product engineered to cut the 
waste out of building. 

Doors with Underwriters’ B Label are also available. 
Just call the Fenestra Representative (he’s listed under 
“Fenestra Building Company” in your Yellow Phone 
Book). Or write Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
NS-7, 2257 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 

*® 


DOORS - WINDOWS - PANELS 
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Automatic Electric Cookers 


Two new automatic electric cookers 
are being introduced for counter in- 
stallation to serve up to 100 complete 
meals an hour. Designed for smaller 
feeding requirements, the units consist 
of a food warmer and a dutch oven. 
Automatic controls hold the heat so 
that a complete meal can be placed in 
the dutch oven where it cooks at the 
same speed available in large cooking 
units. The food warmer can also be 
used as a heated serving unit by the 
addition of an adaptor. After the first 
food is cooked in the dutch oven, it is 
transferred to the warmer, releasing the 
cooker for a second load. The units 
are especially designed, require no spe- 
cial installation and operate by simply 
plugging into any electric outlet. Hot- 
point, Inc., Dept. NS, 227 S. Seeley 
Ave., Chicago 12. (Key No. 52) 


Dishwashing Stain Remover 


A new machine dishwashing com- 
pound, known as Salute, has been in- 
troduced to remove stains from all 
dishes, both china and plastic. In nor- 
mal dishwashing operations Wyandotte 
Salute prevents the formation of stains 
on plastic, china‘or glass when used at 
indicated concentrations. It can be used 


to remove stains from badly soiled pieces, 
with no special equipment, when in- 
structions for destaining are followed. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Dept. NS, 
asc Mich. deasiai No. 53) 


Gymnasium Fountain 





Designed especially for use in insti- 
tutions offering athletic facilities, the 
new Vanguard cuspidor and Vanbrook 
drinking fountain offer twin conveni- 
ences and health safeguards. Built of 
permanently lustrous vitreous china, the 


units are each 30 inches high and are 
designed for recessing into walls, thereby 
increasing the safety factor of playing 
floors. The cuspidor promotes sanita- 
tion and helps prevent colds and infec- 
tions. The drinking fountain is equipped 
with a non-squirting bubbler head and 
a self-closing control valve adjustable for 


continuous flow. Kohler Co., Dept. NS, 
Kohler, Wis. ~ No. 54) 


Stair Treads 


Produced from tough cord and rub- 
ber compounds, two new type stair 
treads have recently been introduced for 
heavy duty service. They are designed 
to give long wear under heaviest traf- 
fic, to cushion the step and to provide 
a non-slip surface. 

One type is of heavy molded rib con- 
struction while the second type has a 
smooth surface. The ribbed treads are 
Y% inch thick and come in 22, 28 and 
32 inch widths in any depth up to 
15 inches. The smooth treads are avail- 
able in 4%, 3/16 and % inch thickness, 
in widths and depths up to 30 inches. 
Both types are easily installed by means 
of adhesive or tacking and may _ be 
curved over large nosings or abutted to 
each other, to cover any area. American 
Mat Corp., Dept. NS, 1736 Adams St., 
Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key No. 55) 





CHOOSE NATCOLHTE SEATING 


No. 643 CHAIR—Perfect 
for every institutional 
use. Has a sturdy wood 
back and comfortable 


No. 326 TABLE—A size for every 
purpose. Has a Natcolite top, 
surfaced with lifetime NEVAMAR 
. won't chip, stain 
Resistant to alcohol, 


laminates . . 
or dent. 


saddle seat . 


. built to 


give lasting service. 


FOR— 


LIBRARIES 


CLASSROOMS 


ROOMS 


cigarette burns, boiling water. 
Sealed with a shockproof 


Consult your Wynene edge. 


equipment 
dealer or 
write for full 
information. 


2301 HOLLINS STREET 


CAFETERIAS 
ASSEMBLY 


NATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 23, MD. 
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Che machine dees ALL 


Today’s efficient American Machines will materially 
reduce time, labor and costs in floor maintenance... 
and increase the life of floors! Ample power for scrub- 
bing or polishing asphalt or rubber tile, terrazzo and 
all types of floors .. . removing gummy, sticky accumu- 
lations... sanding operations... steel wool opera- 
tions, dry cleaning ... and buffing or burnishing. All 
popular sizes. Also—you can reduce maintenance and 
cleaning costs on any floor with American Floor Fin- 
ishes—cleaners, seals, finishes and waxes produced 
with nearly half-a-century’s experience in floor prob- 
lems. Your nearby American distributor will be glad 
to call and talk over your floor service problems, 
without obligation. 


MERICAN i.e, 
FLOOR MACHINES 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send latest catalog on the following, without obligation: 
aintenance Machine Oo Floor Finishes 


Maintenance Machine and American Floor Finishes. No obligation. 


Name. 





1 
O Please arrange a FREE demonstration of the American Deluxe Floor | 


Street. 
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with Glued Laminated Timbers, 
the Modern Structural Material 


Spaciousness...impressive appearance... functional 
planning ...low building costs — all these are accom- 
plished by glued laminated timber members of Timber 
Structures, Inc. 

For here is functional construction at its best. Archi- 
tects appreciate the freedom of design and the striking 
effects obtained with this truly modern material — at a 
moderate cost that is welcomed by school administrators. 

Glued laminated members are formed of kiln-dried 
material, “shop grown” to the exact shape and size speci- 
fied by the designer. Stronger than sawn timbers of equal 
size, they remain free from dimensional changes and 
seasoning blemishes. Choice of finishes is unlimited. 

A brochure, “Engineering in Wood for Modern School 
Buildings”, outlines some of the uses of engineered tim- 
ber members in construction of classrooms, gymnasiums, 
field houses and other school buildings. Get your copy 
from your nearest Timber Structures office, or use coupon. 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Offices in New York; Chicago; Kansas City, Missouri; Dallas, 
Texas; Eugene, Oregon; Seattle and Spokane, Washington 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA ¢ Ockland, Colifornia 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. « Peterborough, Ontario 
Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 








TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 


Please send a copy of ‘Engineering in Wood for Modern Schoo! Buildings’’ to 
i aecepercreceernneeentietsinieienecinti 
Company 


Address 








City 








Merry-Go-Round 


One of the new items in the line of 
Burke Built Child Tested kindergarten 
and playroom equipment is the Burke 
Merry-Go-Round. It is tested for size 
and sturdiness and is designed for safe 
playing and exercise for nursery school 
and kindergarten children. The unit is 
finished in attractive colors and is built 
to provide many years of service. It 
can be conveniently moved from one 
location to another, is permanently lubri- 
cated for noiseless operation, is free run- 
ning and requires minimum mainte 
nance. The J. E. Burke Co., Dept. NS, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. (Key No. 56) 


Private File Lockers 


Confidential papers and property can 
be protected in either of two different 
styles of lockers which may be sub- 
stituted for one or more standard file 
drawers in H-H-M_ Insulated Record 


Files. These lock compartments are 
formed by installing steel doors, securely 
anchored to the files, in the file drawer 
openings. The light steel locker, equipped 
with a key lock, is furnished without 
extra cost. The heavy steel locker, 
equipped wich a combination lock, is 
furnished at the differential for the file 
drawer omitted, Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co., Dept. NS, Hamilton, Ohio. 
(Key No. 57) 


Sanitation Test Material 


A number of sanitation testing kits 
are available for accurate and efficient 
testing of samitation materials and equip- 
ment. Thus tests can be made efficiently 
without waste of materials and the re- 
sulting unpalatable products. The new 
simplified equipment and methods in- 
clude test sets for determining the ef- 
fective acidity or alkalinity of detergent 
solutions, the chlorine concentration of 
sanitizing solutions, the efficiency of 
quaternary ammonium sanitizing solu- 
tions, the hardness of water, swimming 
pool test sets, and other tests for various 
materials. Klenzade Products, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Beloit, Wis. (Key No. 58) 


Revolving Shelf Utility Cart 


Four spun aluminum shelves, each 22 
inches in diameter, hung on a stainless 


89 ou 


steel central shaft, provide carrying space 
on the Lazy Susan Utility Cart No. 4. 
These trays revolve at a touch, giving 
quick access to material on the cart 
from any side. Steel tubing protects the 
circular shelves and serves as propelling 
handles. At the bottom of each tube is 
a five inch rubber tired, pivoted caster 
for easy propulsion in any direction. The 
cart is 43 inches high and can be used 
for carrying books, cleaning materials 








and supplies of various types. Gennett 
and Sons, Inc., Dept. NS, Richmond, 


Ind. (Key No. 59) 


Watch 


replacement 


costs 
drop 


Install dependable Dudley Locker 
Locks, schoolwide, and see how they 
stand up through year after year of 
student abuse. You'll save money 
with Dudley Locks, a standard of 
school protection for 30 years. 


Unique Dudley 
Master Key gives 
extra security 


Write for free Catalog Folder with 
complete details of locks shown here, 
and of Master-Keyed S-540, the built-in 
locker lock with 15-second combination 
change. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 710, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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HOW TO PUT YOUR GYM FLOOR 
IN IDEAL CONDITION 


A gymnasium floor is only as good as its finish. That’s 


for modern why so many schools are exclusive users of Churchill's 
Romp-On . .. a Superior finish that meets every modern 


a 
teaching methods e requirement. It penetrates and seals the floor; provides 


Stress is laid on individual capa- a. safe, non-slippery surface; will not rubber-burn; 
Wit resists water, inks, alkalies and acids, It will not turn 


bilities . . . social interaction of the aS p tei 
This is tl i “9 dark and preserves the original floor beauty with mini- 
group. This is the modern ex- sneak anebeiiiiniesias: 


ible” classroom and Norcor Tubular ntl : i ‘ 
Romp-On is a concentrated transparent Bakelite finish, 


Desks and Chairs are wholly com- s ; 

, dempitreeE is j self-leveling, easy to apply ... and a little goes a long 
patible with it! They are light in @ inowiouat way. It dries hard in a few hours, ready to withstand 
weight—easily moved. Flat tops STUDY heavy traffic and the toughest abuse. 


and sides of the desks permit va- © LARGE OR 


riety of arrangement. Chairs can SMALL _ UNIT Prevent Shoe Marks, too 
be used independently. Today, sp anialthssitsaies . 7 rT _ . «. with Romp-On Main- 


you'll find that wherever the flex- © GROUP \ tainer. This is guaranteed to 
ible classroom has been adopted, MAULATIVE ; bring the results so urgently 

—— needed during the school 
@ RECITATION— } \ year. It keeps the gym floor 
‘ ORAL READING ’ beautifully clean and free 
requirements. GrouPs from black shoe marks; 


FOR BETTER SEATING ... BETTER ; preserves the finish properly 
TEACHING ... BETTER LEARNING IN without making the floor 


"_VOUR SCHOOL, SPECIPY NORCOR XS ) dangerously slippery. Investigate these famous Romp- 
/ On products now. Call your Churchill distributor or 
representative, or write... 


Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs 
are the favored choice for seating 


MORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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Improved Dishwasher 


Model S is a new door-type commer- 
cial dishwasher with vertical sliding 
doors and a newly designed revolving 
wash and rinse spray unit. It has a 
rated capacity of 2000 dishes an hour 
with a pump capacity of 180 gallons 
per minute. The high-power revolving 
wash and rinse unit above and below 
the racks creates a water pattern which 
is especially effective in cleaning dishes, 
glasses, cups and silverware due to the 
penetrating scrubbing action created. It 
may be equipped with electric time con- 
trol of wash and rinse cycle. 

The new model is equipped with three 


doors for straight through or corner op- 


eration and can be changed easily for 
either direction of feed. Two doors 
operate simultaneously on counterbal- 
anced door weights. All three doors are 
locked in position during wash and rinse 
operation by an interlocking door con- 
trol system. Universal Dishwashing Ma- 
chinery Co., Dept. NS, 87 Windsor 
Place, Nutley 10, N.J. (Key No. 60) 


Satway Scaffold 


A new portable scaffolding available 
in either aluminum or steel is being 
introduced. It is composed of simple 
parts which can be easily assembled by 


NEW 
IMPROVED 
DESIGN! 


even an unskilled workman using only 
an ordinary wrench. Rigid scaffolds to 
fit building and ground contours for all 
kinds of construction and maintenance 
work result. The basic parts are light 
but strong, are easy to handle, easy to 
assemble and easily adaptable to any 
working condition. 

The tube-and-clamp scaffold has ver- 
tical tubes which are set up and linked 


-together at intervals with horizontal 


members. The assembled parts form a 
box-like structure of great strength and 
rigidity. Upright members may be ex- 
tended as high as 200 feet. Diagonal 
bracing is provided to make high struc- 
tures more rigid. The new scaffolding 
can be used in combination with stand- 
ard Safway frame-type scaffolds where 
desirable. The clamps are designed to 


hold both types of equipment securely. 
In the new scaffolding the heavy-wall 
tubing sections are available in either 
aluminum or steel, in lengths 6, 8, 10 
and 13 feet. Safway Steel Products, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 6234 W. State St., Milwaukee 
13, Wis. (Key No. 61) 


Teaching Games 


Two new teaching games for third 
and fourth grade pupils have been intro- 
duced to help in the pronunciation of 
vowels. The “Quiet Pal Game” shows 
how the addition of a vowel letter after 
another vowel in a word changes the 
pronunciation of the first vowel. The 
second game is called the “End-In-E 
Game” for teaching the changes in pro- 
nunciation of vowels that occur when the 
letter “e” is added at the end of the 
word. Each set consists of 15 flash cards. 

Another teaching aid is the Clock Dial, 
durably made and colorfully decorated, 
to help in teaching pupils how to tell 
time. Pictures of Mother Goose char- 
acters around the perimeter of the dial 
stimulate interest. The dial is litho- 
graphed in five colors on a hard smooth- 
surfaced composition board 15 inches 
square and can be cleaned easily with a 
damp cloth. Ideal School Supply Co., 
Dept. NS, 8315 S. Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. (Key No. 62) 








We make them all 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 


@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 
@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 


@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 
@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lacquer 


finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


WRITE FOR 


oscnrnons CA nercan Sealing 


AND PRICES 


Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Bronch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Gratlalle ojo IN EVERY 


BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 
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SMALL IMPROVEMENTS ADD UP TO 
A Surprisingly Better 


SALVAJOR 


LOOK AT THE IMPROVEMENTS y. 
IN THE SALVAJOR 


A NEW GUSHER TUBE... 
A BETTER 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


— ONLY ONE BASKET 


~~ ANEW TYPE TANK 


A NEW TYPE PUMP 


i 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 
QQ 118 Southwest Bivd., Dept NS Kansas City 8, Mo. 
S Please send full information on: 


SALVAJOR WasteXit 
SALVAJECTOR SALV-0-MAT 


Name 
Address. 
City. Zone___State 
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Rawland Low-Cost $24 


Intercommunication System 
for the Smaller School 


The RAULAND Model S24 System is designed for 
application where voice communication is the pri- 
mary facility desired. This -system offers ideal low- 
cost two-way intercommunication for supervision of 
all school activities. It is an indispensable tool for 
efficient school administration. 


Capacity Up to 24 Rooms. The $24 System is available 
with facilities for intercommunicating with 12 or 24 
rooms. An ALL-CALL feature permits simultaneous 
paging through all room speakers by the operation 
of a single switch; an invaluable feature for Emer- 
gency supervision. 


Simple Operation. Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphone to 
any or all room speakers, as desired. Incoming and 
outgoing volume controls are provided for adjusting 
volume to and from rooms. 


Radio and Phono Provision. To achieve added versa- 
tility and usefulness, the S24 System has provision 
for connecting external radio or sagen © per- 
mitting the distribution of radio or recor fo- 
grams to room speakers. Speech origination from 
any room to the master unit is also possible. The S24 
System is attractively housed in a compact metal 
cabinet suitable for table or desk installation. 


The low-cost RAULAND $24 System offers unusual 
intercommunication facilities, superb tone quality, 
and complete trouble-free dependability. Write us 
today for full details on the $24 System, and for in- 
formation on the complete line of RAULAND Cen- 
tralized Sound Systems for schools. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 





Projectors 


The line of projectors developed by 
Viewlex has been redesigned for more 
brilliance and better fidelity. They are 
economical in price and are simple to 
operate, thus making it possible even 
for pupils to show strip, slide or com- 
bination slide and strip films. All units 
in the line are cool to the touch while 
operating. They have rustproof, die-cast 


construction with highest quality lenses. _ 


In the line are the Strip-Film Projectors 
in 150 or 300 watt sizes, with 2 inch or 
5 inch system. Viewlex Slide Projectors 
are available in the same sizes for 2 
by 2 and Bantam slides. The V-2CL 
and the V-22CL (illustrated) combina 
tion slide and strip film projectors handle 
single or double frame strip film and 
all types of 2 by 2 slides. All models 


are designed to safeguard the life of 
films and slides and are available with 
carrying case if desired. Viewlex, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. (Key No. 63) 


Laboratory Installation System 


All piping and wiring for laboratory 
furniture installations can be done before 
the furniture is delivered with the new 
Pipemaster system, thus simplifying the 
work and eliminating the necessity for 
plumbers and electricians to work under 
the furniture to make connections. The 
Pipemaster system provides a service rack 
which is accessible from all sides so that 
complete lines of pipe and conduit can 
be installed in a minimum of time with 
a minimum of effort. 

The service rack is permanently free 
from the laboratory furniture itself, thus 
permitting removal of cabinet units to 
expose all piping and wiring for repair 
or maintenance. Installation and mainte- 
nance costs are thus reduced and in- 
stallation is faster. The laboratory facil- 
ities are more flexible with this system 
as cabinets can be interchanged or new 
furniture installed without disturbing the 
functioning of service fixtures. Labora- 
tory Furniture Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 37-18 
Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y. (Key No. 64) 


Stitchless Softballs 


Economies in manufacture as well as 
increased durability are features claimed 
for the new process of manufacturing 
softballs without stitching or sewing. 
The cores and leather covers are vul- 
canized together in the new Young 
Stitchless Softballs. The technics em- 
ployed are the result of long research and 
the bond achieved is said to be unaf- 
fected by exposure, water or any con- 
ceivable amount of play. There are no 
seams to tear off, the ball is perfectly 
spherical, and many tiny suction cups 
along the seams form a “vacuum grip.” 

The new Stitchless Softball is available 
in two sizes and in two price ranges, 
those with selected Kapok core and those 


with compressed cotton centers. Geo. 
Young & Co., Dept. NS, 715 S. Western, 
Chicago 12. (Key No. 65) 
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HOT WATER 
COMPLAINTS! 


Prevent danger of OVERHEATED 
water. Use a POWERS No. 11 Tem- 
perature Regulator on water heaters. 
Fuel savings alone often pay back 
their cost 3 to 5 times a year. Often 
give 10 to 25 years reliable service. 
Overheated water also speeds up 
lime deposits in pipes, increases 
repair bills. Powers Regulators 
pia... will help 4 
reduce this 4 


You can’t buy a better fold- 
ing chair than a Clarin, if you 
want a skillfully designed, 
sturdy chair with all the de- 
sired features of — 
COMFORT - STABILITY 

EASE OF HANDLING 

RICH-LOOKING, 

LONG-LASTING FINISHES 

QUIET OPERATION 

COMPACT FOLDING. 
That’s why so many organ- 
izations after making an ini- 
tial purchase pf our chairs, 
always buy Clarins. 


White 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St., Dept. 14 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


ey = — 
| There are more (¥A steel folding chairs | 
| in institutional service than any other make 





»_, trouble. 


WRITE FOR 
I sac ormuvese,  SULLETIN 329 
\ THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


P_/ 2754 GREENVIEW AVE., CHICAGO 14 
NEW YORK © LOS ANGELES @ TORONTO 
Offices in over 50 Cities © Established 189) 
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No. 11 REGULATOR For Steam-heated Water Heaters 
Hot Water Line Control @ Dishwashers, Steam Tables, Cooking 


Built up to @ Stendord 
--not down to a price. 
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Blakeslee, the pioneer dishwasher manufacturer, 
again leads the way in improved performance 
and convenience with their new 85PT models. 
Greater accessibility to all parts of the machine 
from one side adds to the ease of cleaning and in- 
spection and saves many man hours. Upper and 
lower spraysinall tanks subjectdishestothorough 
washing at properly controlled temperatures. 
Dishes, cups, bowls and glasses are washed 
directly on the molded nylon conveyor which 
rolls on rollers on an extruded brass track. Send 
for full facts on this amazing new dishwasher. 


ATCHEN MACHINES 
DISHWASHERS. PEELERS- MIXERS- FOOD 
CHOPPERS AND ACCESSORIES 


New York G.S. BLAKESLEE & CO., 1844 SO. 52nd AVE., CHICAGO 50, ILL. Terente 
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Why Use Your Gym 
Just For Games? 


"MODERNFOLD’ Doors Give You 
More Classrooms 


Here’s one way—and a good one 
—to solve today’s problem of too 
many students.. too little space. 
Put in “Modernfold” doors and 
make large, irregularly used 
rooms do double duty. You can 
quickly convert a gym, for ex- 
ample, into classrooms simply by 
sliding these folding doors to- 
gether. 


Save space—everywhere. “Modernfold” doors fold. Conven- 
tional doors swing—and waste almost eight square feet of 
floor area in doing it. Why not let “Modernfold” doors use 
this premium space for additional desks, chairs, etc.? 


How About Cost? You be the judge. “Modernfold” doors cost 
little more than swinging doors, far less than permanent par- 
titions, nothing to maintain. Soap and water keep them clean. 
And their fire-resistant, tougher-than-leather vinyl covering 
conceals a sturdy steel framework that lasts . . . and lasts. 
Mail coupon for full details. 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 

In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 

1460 Bishop Street, Montreal 


the doors that fold 
like an accordion 





New Castle Products 
P. O. Box 949 
New Castle, Indiana 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me full details on ‘‘Modernfold’’ doors. 


. County 
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Product Literature 


e The various lines of school seating 
manufactured by Griggs Equipment Co., 
Belton, Texas, are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new 32 page Catalog 51-B 
recently released. The catalog gives full 
data on the Skyliner, Airliner and Pio- 
neer series together with the All-Star 
Auditorium Chairs, Sportsman Stadium 
Chairs and the line of Griggs window 
shades including “Fyrban” fire resistant 


shades. (Key No. 66) 


e Stressing the importance of proper 
seating for pupils and students because 
of the amount of time spent in class- 
rooms from kindergarten to college, The 
Norcor Manufacturing Company, Green 
Bay, Wis., tells the story of its line of 
school seating in a folder entitled “As 
The Twig Is Bent.” The folder is illus- 
trated with significant photographs of 
pupils of varying ages as well as illus- 
trations of the seating equipment. (Key 
No. 67) 


e Designed to encourage pupils to join 
the musical organization in the school is 
a poster entitled “Find Your Place” and 
issued by the American Music Confer- 
ence, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 
The poster shows a school orchestra with 
a magnifying glass centered on one per- 


former. (Key No. 68) 
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RAGING FIRE 


MADE RESCUE POSSIBLE 


e A comic-type booklet (B-5255) in full 
color has been issued by the School 
Service Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa., for use as a teaching aid 
in science and social science classes of 
junior and senior high schools. Entitled 
“How Does It Work?” the 16 page 
book is designed to help students grasp 
text-book theory by seeing how scientific 
principles are put to use in nuclear 
reactors, electric lights and elsewhere. 
The booklet is divided into seven sec- 
tions, each of which includes questions 
and plans for building simple equip- 
ment. (Key No. 69) 


e The National Automatic Sprinkler 
and Fire Control Association, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, has published a 
booklet on “The Automatic Sprinkler 
System” which should be of interest to 
school administrators and those respon- 
sible for maintenance. (Key No. 70) 


e “Lasting Protection and Beauty” is the 
title of a 4 page folder on waterproofing 
and weatherproofing services available 
for maintenance of school properties. 
Published by the Western Waterproofing 
Co., 1223 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo., the folder discusses causes 
and indications of weather damage, bene- 
fits of protection and specific services 
available. (Key No. 71) 


e A revised edition of the “Fundamen- 
tals of Mimeographing” has been made 
available by the School Department, 
A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. Edited by Dr. Russell N. 
Cansler of Northwestern University, the 
comprehensive manual covers stencil 
preparation, machine operation and uses. 
Explanatory data is given on the stencil 
principle, stencil sheet markings, what 
a stencil sheet is and how stencil sheets 
may be used. This is followed by actual 
lessons to give practical application of 
the theories covered. (Key No. 72) 


e Features and specifications of the 1951 
Trip-L-Safe Superior Pioneer school 
coaches are described and illustrated in 
a colorful new folder issued by Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. (Key 
No. 73) 


e The story of the progress made in 
centrally controlled clock systems is told 
in Bulletin No. 190 issued by National 
Time and Signal Corp., 21800 Wyoming 
Ave., Detroit 20, Mich. The new folder 
describes the Electromatic clock system 
and discusses self-regulation, the auto- 
matic individual correction system for 
any clock that might not agree with the 
master clock. The bulletin also gives 
typical master specifications for a cen- 
trally controlled synchronous clock and 


program bell system. (Key No. 74) 








POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 
in seconds instead 

of minutes 
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The 2812T is one of two new units developed by 
Northern to its ever-growing line of school classroom 
seating. The four legged lifting lid unit, together with 
the 2812 open end, provide the ultimate in unit 
seating. 


Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 
able lives of their dearest possessions. SAFEGUARDING 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 
wells. 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
6118 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 


For complete information, and our free catalog, 
write direct to 


NORTHERN SEATING COMPANY 


Rudy J. Silverman, Sales Manager 


666 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 11, Illinois 
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EDUCATING THE PRINCIPAL! 


“You've bought yourself a lot of extra work,” says the 
principal, eyeing a gleaming stack of KYS-ITE Trays. “These 
look beautiful, but you'll have to clean them by hand. One 
trip through the steam washing machine and that colorful 
plastic will fog up and buckle.” 

“Wrong on both points,” says I. “These are KYS-ITE Trays. 
You can boil them...scrub them... bang them around and 
they still come up smiling. The color goes all the way through.” 

“Matter of fact, Mr. Wintergreen,” | told him, “you ought 
to eat in the school cafeteria more often. We've been using these 
lovely KYS-ITE Trays for over three months now. They‘re practically 
indestructible—seems like even the students can‘t harm them.” 

“Well...the way Mr. W fi d me you'd 
think | have an I. Q. of 200. Know what else? We like the trays 
so much we ordered KYS-ITE maple tableware, too. | can hardly 
wait for it to arrive.” 


Check the advantages: 
% Light yet strong...easy to stack, handle, carry. 


*% Per ly A ive. Their cheerful colors 
are plastic-deop . . - won't rub off. 


% Durable.Won’t shatter... hard to mar or scratch. 


% Lustrous. With beautifully smooth finish. One 
wipe and KYS-ITE’S mirror-bright! 


% Safe, Easy to Clean. Unotfected by sterilization 
in boiling water or dish g p 


¥%& Quiet. Reduces “cafeteria clatter’. 
¥%& Economical. Lasts and looks better longer. 


KYS-ITE Trays come in rich brown and cheerful red. 











KEYES FIBRE SALES CORP. 

S Dept. O-7, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
Please send us information on 

KYS-ITE Trays [) KYS-ITE Tableware [] 
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TITLE 
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Ginnedl 


Why Steel -Wooling 
costs less with the 


Fiunell Pad 


Whether steel-wooling is done in connection with 
refinishing floors or dry-cleaning and polishing 
floors, steel-wooling costs less with the Finnell 
Pad. That’s because the Finnell Pad is welded 
—a type of construction that triples the life of 
the pad! Welded construction prevents shredding 
and bunching... allows the pad to wear evenly 
. gets all des wear out of all the material. And 
because the Finnell Welded Pad assures uniform 
contact, it must and does do a finer job faster. 


Can be used on any fibre brush, with any dise- 
type machine, and is self-adjusting. Seven sizes: 


5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch. Four grades. 


The machine shown above is a 600 Series Finnell. 
Polishes, applies wax, steel-wools, wet- and dry- 
scrubs, shampoos carpets, sands, and grinds! Four 
sizes: 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch brush diameter. 


For consultation, dem- 





onstration, or literature, ; : 
phone or write nearest oO mh fe the 
bes simplest way to care 
Finnell Branch or fou vamed: Beene be 
Finnell System, Inc., tween refinishings... 
207 East St., Elkhart, dry-cleans and polish- 
Ind. Branch Offices es in a single, labor- 
° Rakuer cae saving operation. 
in all principal cities 
of the United States © ev hardens 
and Coneda. the finish... makes it 
last longer. 
© Steel-Wooling gives a 
safer and more beau- 
tiful finish. 


FINMELL S¥STEM, nC. 


LOetwee rs ared 
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e A new catalog of “K&J Institutional 
Trucks” has just been issued by Kil- 
bourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus 16, 
Ohio, Over 80 models are described and 
illustrated, each engineered specifically 
for its particular use with special atten- 
tion to the selection of wheel and bear- 
ing and tire equipment. Included are 
kitchen, laundry and dish trucks; maid 
service and mop trucks; open and closed 
food service trucks in enameled or stain- 
less steel, and many highly specialized 


units. (Key No. 75) 


e The new ‘ine of National Unit Heat- 
ers is described in Catalog No. 75 re- 
cently published by The National Radi- 
ator Co., Johnstown, Pa. Printed in two 
colors, the catalog gives full information 
on selecting size and type of unit heaters 
and presents operating quietness level 
table, basic steam and hot water capaci- 
ties of units and output tables for steam 
pressures other than normal and for vary- 
ing hot water flows and temperatures. 


(Key No. 76) 


e “How to Specify RLM-Labeled Light- 
ing Equipment” is the title of Bulletin 
1050 published by RLM Standards In- 
stitute, Inc., 328 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6. The bulletin is another in the 
series designed to help users of lighting 
equipment have better planned lighting. 


(Key No. 77) 


e “New Ideas on Plant Sanitation and 
Maintenance” is the subject of a book- 
let by J. Lloyd Barron, C.E., Sanitary 
Engineer and Manager, Sanitation 
Dept., National Biscuit Co., New York, 
and released by G. H. Tennant Co., 
2530 N. Second St., Minneapolis 11, 
Minn. The 16 page booklet includes 
specific answers to questions on main- 
tenance and sanitation, is fully indexed 
and lists commonly asked questions with 
reference pages indicated where the an- 


swer is provided. (Key No. 78) 


e Valuable information and suggestions 
are available in a new booklet on “Tim- 
ber for Recreational Buildings” recently 
released by the Timber Engineering Co., 
1319 Eighteenth St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. The 24 page booklet illustrates 
the wide variety of design that can be 
achieved in recreational type construction 
in gymnasiums, arenas, field houses, drill 
halls, indoor swimming pools and other 
centers. (Key No. 79) 


~ e A folder on “Planned School Lighting 


Program with New PL Materials” has 
been released by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. The guide folder contains new ma- 
terials for presenting the facts about 
Planned School Lighting which are 
available. (Key No. 80) 


Folding school 7" 


FOR SCHOOLROOM, CAFETERIA 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES | 


Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. All steel | di 
chassis riveted (not screwed) to a complete 3/8” Plywood top | 9 
(not just a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” Formica, | 


7 


e The new line of Latex Models, Mu- 
seum Displays and Microscope Slides 
for Biology available from A. J. Nystrom 
& Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, 
is described in a catalog recently released. 
All material is itemized and prices are 
given on each. (Key No. 81) 


e A new Manual of Operation has been 
published by the Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
for their SRA Reading Accelerator. 
Written by Elizabeth Simpson, Director 
of Adult Reading Service, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, the manual offers 
helpful information to reading instruc- 
tors, English teachers and school admin- 
istrators employing the SRA Reading 
Accelerator for general reading-improve- 
ment work. Subjects covered include: 
why use the accelerator, how do you use 
the accelerator, supplementary materials 
used with the accelerator and general 
information. (Key No. 82) 


e A new catalog of “Industrial and In- 
stitutional Floor Treatménts and Main- 
tenance Products” has recently been 
issued by Empire Chemical Products Co., 
10 Longworth St., Newark 2, New Jer- 
sey. Descriptive information is presented 
on the complete line of maintenance 
equipment and supplies offered by the 
company and the spiral bound catalog is 
easy to use. (Key No. 83) 


x " ca GD j 
a O FA 


The RIGHT 


ETS q oe 
ia, ANSWERS to 
ow 


your dishwashing 
Weg 


PRE-WASH HAS THEM! 


ANSWERS THE PROBLEM OF SANITATION. Meets strict- 
est Health Dept. requirements because it pre-washes with 
a spray .. . prevents carry-over of soil to washing compartment. A step 


shes per hour . 


| beyond ordinary 3-tub units! 


ANSWERS THE PROBLEM OF 
. - also handles 
lasses, silver, pots and pans. 


ANSWERS THE PROBLEM OF 


CAPACITY. Cleans and sanitizes 3000 


1/8” Masonite Tempered Presdwood or 1/8” Linoleum glued to 
Plywood, giving a smooth, hard, durable surface with no rivets 
showing. Aluminum molding around edge. Table folds compactly 
and each leg is braced securely. 
Standard sizes 30” x 
Standard heights 30” 
young children, 
Note—also comes with Plywood Tops only. 


If It Folds—-Ask Howe 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 


72” and 30” x 96”. 
and 29”—lower for 


| SPACE. Compact, it requires 
only 11 sq. ft. of floor space. 


ANSWERS THE PROBLEM OF 

| ECONOMY. Only $524.00 com- 

plete, it heats its own water, re- 

quires no booster. Saves on de- 

tergents. Gas heating standard; 
electric at small extra cost. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 
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Bargen 
E SUNRUV MOISE 
© PEDESTAL DESKS 
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BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES, = 





THERES MORE 
“THAN MEETS THE EY 


YEARS OF CLASSROOM USE! 











CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAY TITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


STRIP and BLOCK 
THE WORLD'S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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NATIONAL LOCK 


LUMA TTTON LOLhS 


ATTRACTIVE... BUT THAT’S 
ONLY HALF THE STORY 


A first glance will tell you there’s more dollar for 
dollar value in National Lock Combination Locks. The 
high-visibility dial, for instance, assures added con- 
venience in use. The simple, effective design ene 
hances the eye-appeal of your lockers. The heavy 
duty shackle and stainless steel outer case provide 
dependable locker security. ¢@ But that’s not all. 
What about the quality-made working parts, the 
self-locking feature, the double steel construction and 
the. 3-number dialing? They’re also mighty important 
contributors to longer lock life and low cost protec- 
tion. National Lock utilizes 40 years of lock manu- 
facturing experience to build these and other unseen 
quality features into every combination lock. That’s 
why you'll find National Lock combination locks 
praised year after year in schools the nation over. 


l\ DATIOUAL LOCK COMPALY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS LOCK DIVISION 


T) QUALITY 








e The 1951 Catalog, No. 88, of “Sany- 
metal Toilet Compartments” has been 
released by The Sanymetal Products Co., 
Inc., 1705 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. The 20 page booklet illustrates 
and describes the color combinations 
available in either Sanymetal Porcena or 
Sanymetal Tenac and contains color 
chips for aid in selecting color schemes. 
Installation and specification data for 
each of the five types of Sanymetal com- 
partments are included. (Key No. 84) 


e A new Catalog Folder has been issued 
by Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn 15, N.Y., giving detailed in 
formation on Higgins American Draw 
ing Inks, Writing Inks, Office Paste, 
Vegetable Glue, Engrossing Ink, Sealing 
Wax, Art Books and Pen Cleaner. Also 
included is information on packing and 
shipping weights. (Key No. 85) 


e A new illustrated Tools and Attach- 
ments Catalog has been issued by De- 
Walt Inc., Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer 
of radial arm cutting machines for wood-~ 
working, metal and plastics. The catalog 
includes all DeWalt Tools and Attach- 
ments in the line. (Key No. 86) 


Film Releases 


“Looking at Sculpture,” 10 min., black 
and white, 16 mm. sound. “Family Por- 


trait,” 16 mm. sound, 25 min., black 
and white, story of England. “Century 
of Progress—Agriculture,” 35 mm. film- 
strip, 39 frames, captioned. “Introducing 
Southern Rhodesia,” 35 mm. filmstrip, 
54 frames, captioned. “Derbyshire,” 35 
mm. filmstrips, 24 frames, captioned. 
British Information Services, Dept. NS, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Key No. 87) 


“Maps and Their Uses,” “French Influ- 
ences in North America,” “Improve 
Your Personality,” “Learn to Argue Ef- 
fectively,” “Effective Criticism” and 
“Our Inheritance From the Past,” all 
1 reel, sound, color or black and white 
motion pictures. Coronet Films, Dept. 
NS, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 88) 


“Metalworking Series,” 4 filmstrips, and 
“Woodworking Series,” 4 filmstrips, both 
“how to do it” series. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Dept. NS, 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. (Key No. 
89) 


“Four Ways to Drama,” 16 mm. 3 reel 
black and white film on the four major 
means of communication: the stage, 
radio, motion pictures and _ television. 
Motion Picture Div., Department of 
Theater Arts, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. (Key No. 90) 


“Do You Belong in Advertising?” voca- 
tional guidance color slidefilm, with nar- 
rator, designed to inform the student on 
what advertising means as a vocation or 
profession, education and _ experience 
most helpful, types of jobs available, 
personality best suited and other funda- 
mental, informative, vocational guidance 
material; with teacher and student sup- 
plementary booklets. Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago, Dept. NS, Room 
614, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 91) 


Suppliers’ News 


Ludley Lock Corporation, manufacturer 
of combination locks ard locks with key 
control, announces removal of its offices 
and plant from 570 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 6, to Crystal Lake, Ill. 


Purchase of the business of Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, manufacturer of 16 mm. motion 
picture equipment, has been announced 
by Samuel G. Rose, former president. 
The business, founded in 1910, has been 
operated as a division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation for the past five 
years. Mr. Rose, as president and treas- 
urer, has formed a new Iowa corpora- 
tion under the Victor Animatograph 
name. Headquarters will remain in 
Davenport. 
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FOR THE 


SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


with the 


sé SILENT 
POLICEMAN” 


school-sign on top: Huge 
amber or red flashers on 
two or four sides, clearly 
visible from all directions 
on the highway, in bright 
sunlight or heavy storms: 
Easily rolled into place on 
large, ball-bearing rubber- 
tired wheels, by any small 
boy:  colorimn standard 
black and cetiney stripes 
approved in all states and 
commended by education- 
al, civic, police and safety 
officials. 


CUB INDUSTRIES Inc. 


WHITE PIGEON — MICHIGAN 











ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE 1501 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


For the past 66 years we have been in the placement 
business. During all of this period we have been closely 
identified with the improvement of educational standards. 


Our service includes placement of teachers and adminis- 
trators in public and private schools—colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States. 


¢ MR. PAUL ALBERT is in charge of the home office in 
Chicago. A graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. Albert has 
over 40 years’ experience in placement work. 


¢ MRS. BEATRICE LAWSON has been in her present posi- 
tion of placement manager for over 10 years. A graduate of 
Cornell College with a Master’s from Columbia, Mrs. Lawson 
has also had two additional years’ graduate training in Per- 
sonnel at Syracuse University. 


* The two junior members of the staff are MR. KEITH 
ALDRICH, a graduate of Texas A & M College, and MR. 
PAUL ALBERT, JR., a graduate of Centre College. The 
latter is the third generation of the Albert family in place- 
ment work. 


The service and advice of these managers is available to 
you at all times. 


Correspondent offices in New York City and Spokane. 
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FOR SCHOOLS + THEATRES - AUDITORIUMS F ar -Sighted Choice for 


NEW A-D-C Sound Planning 
STEELITE 


CYCLORAMA 
CURTAIN TRACK 


Particularly adaptable for stages 
where diversified settings are de- 
sired. Recommended where size 
of stage is to be increased or de- Sietten whe 
creased at regular and various Track Assembly 
intervals, 














Steelite Cyclorama curtains can be operated in one direction 
simply by pulling the cord. Steelite will not ‘‘jam’’ at the 
curve. This commonplace curved track defect is eliminated 
by the ‘‘cord-in-track’’ feature. 


Steelite Cyclorama Track is easy to install. Can be used 
with curtains weighing up to 200 pounds. Write for 
specifications and price information. 


Favinallate: delivery serial. wegh TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


curtain machines and all other ADC 


products. In Carefully Graded Sizes 
A UT 0 M AT | C D E Vv | Cc E S C 0. Write today for illustrated catalogue: 


Sia tk Ok Oued: ©: Aeneas Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 


M F Michigan. 
"We Support the Most Celebrated Curtains in the World” encmvince, Mickigat 
































BbreirkWway 
AWA 

The Liquid Soap Floor Cleaner 

Used With Hard Or Soft Water 


Looking for an all-purpose liquid 
soap cleaner that will do its job well 
under all conditions? The answer 
is BRITEWAY, Dolge-developed 
and tested to surmount hard-water 
and temperature-change barriers. 

BRITEWAY will not separate, 
jell or harden even in sub-zero 
weather. Just put one economical 
cupful in a pail of water and watch 
it “suds-up” into a rich, cleansing 
lather. Approved by the U. S. Rub- 
ber Flooring Manufacturers Assn., 
for use on rubber floors. Excellent, 
too, for linoleum, mastic, wood— 
and painted or varnished surfaces. 

On floors, apply BRITEWAY 
with a mop; on walls with a cloth. 
it rinse off, and your job’s done! 

RITE removes RUBBER 
BURNS completely! 


Your Floors—and Walls—Will 
Appreciate 


B RI T EWAY Seamless tube construction with extta 


steel reinforcing bar within legs—Die-formed 

leg stretchers for extra strength and rigidity. Choice 
of large, curved plywood or steel seat for 

maximum comfort and correct posture. 


KRUEGER 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT  ' METAL PRODUCTS © GREEN BAY ¢ WISCONSIN 








CRITTER 
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For Modern Schools... 
ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 
DEPENDABLE 


PROGRAM TIMERS 
ENCOURAGE STUDENT DISCIPLINE: 


Save administrative time — ring bells, or 
other signals, automatically. 
One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set program schedules easily with- 
out tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Syn- 
chronouvs SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 
or 24 hour program discs. Automatic calen- 
der switch—silences signals nights and 
weekends, as desired. Manual signal op- 
eration possible without affecting pre-set 
schedule. 

Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 

better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory sad | 


literature. Request mew catalog TODAY! 


» * ‘ 
GB TG GD aman Set, 2 "Sir 
EQ u | PM EN T aud Theatre Seating seating—finest 
COMPANY. | penton, texas — 


There is @ Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 


Schools every- 
where are buy- 


MANUFACTURING | 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY | 


FLOOR FINISH STAYS 


Niltdes becttiedda “Mn, 


_BRIGHTER. ‘LONGER 


TTT a> 











Brille Solid Disc Pads 

stay firmly in place— 

will not buckle. Just 

rest brush of machine 
on pad. 


Extra-resilient 
Brillo solid-disc 
floor pads cleanand 
prepare floors for 
waxing .. . harden 
finish toa ‘long: wear- 
ing luster. In heavy \ 
traffic areasa daily once- 
over makes original 
waxing last longer. Sizes 
for all machines. 


“BRILLO 





FOLDING 
° PORTABIEs STANDS 


IMPROVE ey euagee AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience — assure better acoustics: better 
discipline: better at 3 or 4 elevations available. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs... rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 
— Send for FREE Folder! -— 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. M, 


FLOOR PADS 


| 
Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. | 
| 
| 











in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8’ long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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1 CAS Cooking Fact 


fo] felt MYLO) M0),',| MMOL) 4 nlc 
at Texas A. & M. 








VOLUME COOKING WITH GAS: Mr. J. 
G. Peniston, Supervisor of Subsistence 
Texas A. & M. says: 


66we serve about 13,800 meals a day 
now. During the war years, we served 
more than 24,000 meals daily with the 
same facilities we now have. 99 


VERSATILE GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT: This Gas Kitchen 
equipment is versatile enough to do double-duty, when required, 
producing nearly 2 meals to every one for which the installation 
was designed. 


MODERN GAS KITCHENS: Modern Gas installations, like these at 
Texas A. & M. prove the economy, the versatility, and the efficiency 
of Blue Flame Gas Cooking. If you plan to modernize your kitchen, 
or install a new kitchen, find out the advantages of Modern Gas 
Equipment and Modern Blue Flame Cooking from your Gas Com- 
pany Representative. Call him today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MORE AND MORE 


pee 





20 Gas-fired fryers turn out 4200 meat patties for 1500 freshmen 
and 600 G.I. students. 


By 


Liver is fried on Gas-fired Magic Chef ranges. Garland Gas 


ovens are in foreground. 





Will Your New School 
Make Students Brighter? 





Of course, no school building can increase a child’s 
basic intelligence. 

But, through better physical environment, you 
can better students’ alertness, initiative and interest 
—can even help them raise their grades. 

For example, the great majority of children show 
marked improvement when moved from stuffy, 
overheated surroundings to classrooms in ‘which 
level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper 
humidity are constantly provided. 

Knowing this, more and more educators are 
choosing Honeywell automatic controls for their 


new schools. Honeywell equipment has been proved 


more accurate, more dependable. Honeywell con- 
trols are simpler, too—consistently cost less to main- 
tain. And Honeywell has the largest, most wide- 
spread staff of service experts in the industry. 

You owe it to your students and your budget to 
get all the facts and figures about Honeywell con- 
trols for your new school. It’s easy to do. Simply 
call your local Honeywell office. Or write Honey- 
well, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. Why not do it today! 


Honeywell 
Tit ww Controls 





